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CONSERVATION. 


I N the work of conservation the groat centres of iMughal architecture — Delhi, 
Agra and Lahore — figure again most prominently. It was mentioned in la'^t year's 
Heport that in the Delhi Eort a commencement had l)een made to fence off the 
archmological area from the grounds occupied hy modern barracks. The iroii railing 
erected for this purpose has noAV Ijccn completed, except for short lengths at three 
different points where a servants' godonm and two n'ash-houscs are still to be removed 
by the Military ‘W'orks Department. It is hoped that they nill not for long obstruct 
the completion of the work. There will be three entrances to the enclosure ; one, 
the main entrance, in the archway of the Naqqar Khana ; another to the south of the 
Diwan-i-' amm, to he used as a service gate ; and the third near the Sbah Durj 
leading to the Moti Mahall Battery, for the \ise of the garrison/ 

The archmological area thus enclosed comprises the ancient garden Hay at 
Bakhsh or ‘‘ Life-givor,’* the resuscitation of nliich A^dll add in no small degree to the 
charm of ^ah-jahan's palace. By the end of last year the minor causeways, 
regularlj^ intersecting the four quarters of the garden, had been completed. Tlicir 
miniattne Avatcr channels have lieen plastered -unthin and without, where necessary, 
the sandstone curbs of the ]3f^thways completed and the intervening space spread vdih 
hajrl. The whole of the garden level has now been lowered to the required depth 
below the causeways and the surface prepared for the planting of grass. For some 
years the water supply has been a question of great difiicult^^. After many inojects 
had been rejected, a scheme invohfing the use of electricity" as the motive power for 
the pumps has now been adopted. “At the end of the year,” the late Mr. Tucker 
wrote, the work was well in hand, practically the whole of the year'.s allotment 
having been expended in the purchase and collection of xnpes, in securing tanks and 
in excavating for their foundations. Dvory effort is being made so that an cflicient 
water supply may be ready by the end of next rains, and it is hoped tliat at last 
the Superintondenb of gardens null he able to plant the grass, trees and shrubs which 
are to be the completing note in the harmonious chord of waterways, terraces 
and j)avi]ions.” 

I C£. Annu(ti 2icj)cr( of f7fC Arc^<ftoio^ical Sui'tcj/or, S'crf/tcrn Circle^ for ^thc ^'c\ir emUnij IMst 

7J?00, AUahn'b.id. pp. G and 11 fE. 
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One oi these "arden-pfivilions l)clonglng to the Shfili-Burj or Eoyal Tower Wcas 
mentioned in last year’s lleport as having hccn.^scvcrcly damaged in the earthquake 
of the 4th Axiril 1905 and successfully rejiaired In 1908. A special article on the 
Sluih-Burj and the adjoining marble pavilion is contributed to the present Beport by 
Mr. Gordon Sanderson. 

Tlifj most important work in the Agra Tort ivas the conservation of Akbar’s 
palace. This work, especially as regards the sbattcrod west front, proved one of 
exceptional difficulty and required Mr. Tucker’s constant attention and advice. It 
was strictly limited to conservation, except where structural safety required an 
extension of this x^olicy. The south-Avest corner which for the most part consisted 
of a facing of modern brickwork supporting a broken wall, had to be rebuilt. 
” Throughout the course of the work,” Mr. Tucker Avrote, Avhere .stone has been 
removed owing to its insecurity, it has been replaced by stone ; elseivliere small 
country bricks hai'e been employed Avith Avido recessed joints. This has been found 
to give a very good elfect after a fcAV years. In some places it has also been necessary 
to use stone beams for door-liutcls, etc.” 

“ The most noticeable effect of the repairs to the east side Avill be seen from 
outside the Bort. Thence it will be observed that manj^ AvindoAvs and doors, Avhich 
formerly opened on to a spacious balcony running from end to end of tlie facade liaA^e 
been re-opeiied, Avhile others, cut through the aamII to satisfy modern requirements, 
have been closed up again. The somewhat unattractive facade, in short, has resumed 
something of its pristine state, but this is mainly due to the conservation of its 
central feature. This consisted of a double-storied open arcade, three hays in AAudth, 
AAuth a balcony to each floor and a decx? OA^erlioad. In common Avith the rest 

of the jialace, the construction Avas of the Hindu lintel and liracket ty^oe and of ricli 
design. Before conservation little of this was to he seen, the solaces between the 
columns having been filled with rubble and blackened x>lfister. On the remoA^al of 
this from the ground fioor the helA^'edere AAns found to he in A^ery fair condition and this 
encouraged the hojpe that the nx)per floor Avonld he tolerably x*Grfect. Bor structural 
reasons it Avas adA'isahle to demolish the Avail at this point, and if anything but a 
reconstruction had been decided ux)ou, all trace of the original feature AA^ould have 
been lost. Unfortunately, nearly cA^ery column which remained Avas so imsouud that 
it had to he replaced by a ucav one, Avliile most of the brackets had broken off short 
and Avore AAdtliout hearing. ’ ’ 

Other Avorks of conservation in the Agra Bort related to the fountains in the 
Angiirl Bagh, the Ainar Singh Gate, the Cliitori Gate and the Mott Masjid. Bor 
further particulars I must refer the reader to Mr. Tucker’s Progi*ess Beport for 
the year under reAueAV. 

In the Uahore Bort repairs Avere carried out on the UiAvan-i- ‘ ainm, the Chhoti 
KhAvahgah and the Shi^ Mahall. The I)iwan-i-‘ amm or Public Audienee Hall, 
which occupies the centre of the Bort, is of particular interest as one of the first 
builditigs of Shali-jahan’s reign. Its historical associations are many, but from an 
UTchitectural point of aubav it is disap j)ointing, the entire sujierstructure being modern. 
As the present volumej contains a special article on this building and on the measures 
ndoxfied for its conservation, it Avill he unnecessary here to enter into any further detail. 
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The pavGinent of the Chlioil JOiwahgali or Lesser Slecpirig-cliaml)er of Shah-jahaii 
■^vas repaired and the little formal garden in front of that edifice laid out in the 
original style. Some of the old unsightly trees iverc removed and young cypresses 
planted along the pathn^ays. Tiie brick paths set in lierring-bono pattern n ith Ijorders 
of scwg-i^Mzisa hare also been repaired. 

As regards the §hish IMahall, or Palace of ]\l'irrorSj the problem of supporting the 
thill ceiling of glass and lacf[uer ^\'hich had hccoinc detached from the beams of the 
roof proved extremely difficult of solution. Por the last five years the interior of the 
hall ivas disfigured by a roiv of unsiglitlr scaffold poles and battens of timber ivhich 
upheld the rotten beams of the coiling. It is noiv proposed to attach the thin coiling 
to the supported cross beams by means of buttons at the end of steel ivires. This 
arrangement promises to afford a most satisfactory solution of the problem, and at 
the close of the year the ^vork was put in hand. 

It is gratifying to record that in jSToTeniber 1909 a committee of military 
experts met at Lahore to consider the feasi])ility of resigning certain ]>uildings in the 
Port for conservation as ancient monuments, !Mr. E. Proude Tucker, the Archmologi- 
cal Surveyor, Iv’orbhcrn Circle, being present. It was decided that the early-IMughal 
huil dings forming the so-called Quadrangle of Jahangir should he made over to the 
jirchmological Department as soon as arrangements conld he made for the removal 
of the Medical Store Dep6t to Karachi and of the mohilisation reserve stores to 
Cantonments. 

Besides the Mughal palaces of Delhi and Lahore, there were iji the Panjab a 
number of other jMoslem monuments for which sjiecial measures of conservation 
were xequirecl. I mention particularly two Pathan mosques in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi — the Khirki jMasjid (c. 13SJ A.D.) of the reign of PirOz Shah and the 
MOtli-kl-Masjid (A.D. MSS) at Mubarakpur. The well-known Tomb of Safdar Jang 
near Delhi, one of the last efforts of !Mughal architecture, also required attention. Great 
improvements have heen effected to the Shaliinar Bagh near Lahore, “ the most 
pleasing of wliicli is the opening up of the vistas down the long side cliannels which 
once ran parallel to the central waterway. The plots in the lower garden have ])ecn 
cleared of luulcrgrondh and useless trees, while a few new ones have been introduced. 
More flowers have been planted round the central tank and it has consequently 
gained much in brightness of colours.” 

A noticeable feature of the year niidcr review,” 3Ir. Tucker wrote, is the 
numher of lamps wliicli have been provided to monunients or are on order. Last 
vear, as noted in my report, a silver and bronze lamp was suspended over tlic tomb of 
Mumtaz ^MabaU in the Taj ; another lamp has recently arrived and this will ])c liung 
in the Taj gateway. A short time ago a brass hanging lamp was presented by the 
Local Government to the Badshnhl IMasjid at Lahore ; a somewhat similar one is now 
on order for the mosque of M'^azlr Khan in the same city, and also a standard lamp 
for its courtyard. The neighbouring tomb of the Bmxieror Jahrmglr is soon to bo 
provided with much needed light, from a bronzed hanging lamp ; wliilc hand hunps 
for illuminating the inlaid work of the sarcopliagus irill pro])ably be sliortly added. 
Similarly liand lamps for Salim Chiffitl’s toml) at iratchpur-Slkri wall be designed, 
and rofcTcncc has already ])ecu made to the lamp newly hung in the i)vayer chamber 
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of the niosqLiie. The majority of these lamps ate sadly needed and replace dirty 
cMrCiglis or ordinary hiUTicanc lamps.’’ TTitli the exception of the first two, all these 
lamps -were made from designs supplied hy Mr. Tucker. 

As regards Buddhist and Hindu monuments in the Northern Circle, adequate 
measures were taken to preserve the ruined monasteries and other huildings of the 
Jetavana excavated hy Mr. [Marshall on the site of Saheth in the Gonda district 
during the previous year. Similarly at Satnath near Benares the so-called Jagat 
Singh’s Stupa and the surroiuiding minor stupyas were preserved. It should also he 
recorded that a sum of 111,106 was spent on conserving the ancient brick temple at 
Bliitargaon, Oawnpore district, a full account of -vvliich was given in last year’s 
Annual. Smaller sums were devoted to the upkeep of the temples of Govind Deo, 
Jugal Kishor and Badha Ballabh at Brindaban near Mathura {vulgo Muttra) 
which arc well-known as examples of the mixed Hindu-iMughal stvlo of about 
1600 A.D. 


In the M estern Circle the work of conservation has been very considerable, 
including not less than sixty-six items in the Bombay Presidency alone. The list 
published by Mr. Oousens in his Progress Beport ^ comprises Buddhist, Brahmani- 
cal, Moslem and Christian monuments. Extensive repairs were carried out on the 
well-known Brahmanical cave temples of Elei^hauta, The Buddhist caves at Nasik 
also received clue attention, and likewise the Brahmanical temples at Gadag. 
Among Moslem monuments those at Bijapur and Ahmadabad rank prominently. 

In the former place I must mention, first of all, the Ilu’ahim Bauza or Tomb 
of Ibrahim II ‘ Adil ^ah who died in A.E. 1626. The ceiling of the mezzanine 
gallery is made of fiat stone slabs which are rebated, tongued and grooved to keep 
them in position. It ivas found that a moA^einenfc was lalving place which might 
endanger the ceiling. It was, therefore, proposed to remove part of the stone slabs 
and to replace them by reinforced concrete. Portnnately, a large portion of tbc 
original ceiling could be preserved. 

The Jal Maiidir situated immediately in front of the Sat Manjli is an elegant 
little pavilion, the original purpose of which is unknovTi, It was probably a water 
pavilion, standing in the middle of a reservoir which has since been filled u]). The 
repairs carried out consisted in renewing the missing slabbing over the roiv’ of 
brackets belonging to the ujiper cornice. A few cross brackets, struts and a finial were 
also replaced. In the loAver cornice, also, some of the missing brackets had to be 
renewed. The parapet was replastered. The square tank in which the pavilion stands 
has also been repaired and surrounded with an ornamental iron chain railing for 
future protection. 

The Isar Malmll or Relic Shrine of Bijaxrar is a two-storied structnre of no 
atchitectnral heanty, hnt on account of its religions associations and curious ,yall- 
paintings, its preservation seemed desirable. The ceilings of teak-wood were found 
o )e paifcly decayed, especially at the ends of the beams where they were embedded in 
^ e masonry. Masonry buttresses have been built to support the beams of the grouud 
uoor.wmlstm tl^trpper storey the ceiUng will he propped hy means of teak-wood 


Progress Tfeport of the Arcliaiologxcal 
1910. pp. 12 ff. 
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posts placed under tlie ends of each beam. The old terracing on the roof and the 
ceiling x>lanks have been removed and in their place a brick-on-edgo roof vriih teak 
joists has been substituted. 

Among the buildings in the Ahmadabad district, the first to claim mention is the 
mosque of Imadu-l-SIulk or Malik Ihsanu-l-Mulk at Ihstinpur, on vdiich some 
measures of conservation were carried out. The mosque and tomb of Sayyid ‘Tjsman 
at 'Usaianpur were also repaired. At Sarkhej, the south Avail of the Harem building 
had to he dismantled and rehuilt, the ornamental bay AvindoA^' being restored to its 
original position. The Palace at the same place also required attention, the greater 
portion of the rear Avail of the Avest Aving having collapsed. The stone AA’ork in front 
of the roof Avith caves, cornice and parapet had almost fallen aAvay. The concrete of 
the terraced roof had he come exposed and its edges Iiad been 1 woken aAvay by 
exposure. 

The Jami‘ Masjid at Broacli in the district of the same name was also repaired. 
It is a A'ery large structure built of materials taken from older Brahmanical and Jain 
temples, Por a long time it had been occupied by Musalman fuqjrs and was 
consequently in a neglected and dirty condition, the ceilings having l^ecome blackened 
hy the smoke of their fire-places. The mosque has noAv been cleaned and several 
repairs have been carried out so as to insure its structural stability. 

The Jamb Masjid at Champaner in the Panch Mahals district Avas likeAvise 
repaired. The repairs consisted in the mending of the shattered top of the southern 
mindr, the remoA'al of unsightly sheet xinc Avater shoots from the roof and the substi- 
tution in their place of cut stone Avaterspouts. Tiic plaster on the domes Avas rcncAVcd. 

Among Brahmanical buildings the temple of the goddess Sarasvatl at Gadag 
in the HharAvar district deserves special mention. The ceiling of the mandapa was 
open in the centre owing to some of the slabs haA’iug fallen. This gap has been 
filled. The OA^erbanging cornice slabs Averc restored all round tlie hall outside, 
wherever they Avere missing. All displaced carved slabs above the cornice, especially 
on the east side of the manditpa, Avero reset, and Avherc these stones Avcrc missing, 
Avoll-clrcsscd hut plain cut stones Avere inserted. 

It is gratifying to note that in the Hyderabad State special attention is being 
paid to the preservation of ancient buildings. Tlie Nizam’s Government has sliown 
its enlightened interest in the matter by extending its care both to IMoslezii and 
prc-Moslcin monuments. At the instance of Lord IMinto the p7-eservation of tlie Tower 
of Victory at Haulatabad has been undertaken at an estimated cost of 1113,910. At 
Aurangabad that of the so-callcd Bibi ka Maqbarah (f.c., the Mausoleum of Dilvas 
Band Begam, the Avife of Aurangzeb) lias likewise been taken in band, the cost being 
estimated at B 5,000. A similar amount is proposed to lie spent on the ]\[osqne of Gul- 
biu'gah. Por repairs to the wcll-knoAViA caA-e temples of Ellora a sum of JIG,329 Avas 
sanctioned and the Avork is reported to be in progress, Por the not less famous caves at 
Ajanta an estimate of B19,G37 has been prc^iared. Ti^hcrcas the Ni/iim’.s Govern- 
ment is thus displaying a singular activity and liberality in the iwc'servation of 
national monuments, the States of Central India and Kajputana have slionm a remark- 
able ajjathy and indifference in this matter. No works of any importance Avere 
carried out Avith the only exception of that of preserving the temples at Kliajuralio 
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in the Ghattarpnr State of Eimdclkliand Avhicli is making constant i^rogross under the 
able suiierintenclence of Mr. E.. A. Manly. No less than ten temples 'were repaired 
at a cost of E19,05G, suiopliecl by the Goyernment of India. 

In the Southern Circle attention centres in the imi^ortant group of jjartly ruined 
buildings at Hampi, the ancient Vijayanagar, udiicli, though not among the oldest 
monuments of the Deccan, possess such unique interest for the liistory of Southern 
India during the 14th and 15th continues. The buildings repaired were the Queen’s 
Bath until the adjoining aqueduct, the so-called Throne, the underground temple 
(Imilt over a spring), one of the small Jain temY)les above Hampi village and the 
Achyutaraya-svami Temple. Altogether a sum of nearly E 8,000 ivas spent on the 
Vijayanagar buildings. The site is one requiring constant and careful attention. 
Other important works carried out in the Sontliern Circle were the preservation 
of the rook fort at Gooty in the Anantax^ur district and rcjiairs to the Gandi- 
kota temx>le in the Cuddapah district. Measures were also taken to j^rcserve the 
ancient fort wall of Georgetown at Madras. Por a full account oC these and other 
archceological works I may refer to Mr. Eea’s Progress Eex^ort for the year under 
review. 

Ill the Eastern Circle the works of conservation carried out in 1909-10 number 
over a hundred, tlic great majority relating to buildings in M'' estern Bengal. The 
clcaiiug of sand from the comxiound of the Black Pagoda at Konarak in Orissa was 
continued as well as the ]ilautiiig of casuarina trees to x^rovent the sand from drifting. 
The greater x^^rt of this imx^ortant wox'k has now been accoinx^lished, but much still 
remains to be done. 


In a x^revious Annual Eex)ort the late Dr. Bloch gave a description of the 
curious structure, named Maniyar Math, which was discovered hy him at Eajgir, the 
ancient Eajagriha. The main feature of interest is its decoration of stucco figures of 
Brahmanical deities and Nagas belonging to the Guxita exxocli.^ It has 

now been found necessary to x>rotect this ruined shrine hy means of a rought iron 
railing and iron roof which will serve the x^ui’^ly utilitaidaii x^rupose of sheltering’ 
it against the weather. 

Ill 1907-08 Pandit Daya Pain Sahni carried out some excavations round tlie 
A^oka pillars of Pamx^ui'va in the Ohamx)aran district and discovered two cax^itals, 
one crowned with a lion sejant and the other with a bull." These two valuable seulx)- 
tures,wliicli have evidently belonged to tlio shafts, have now been removed to Calcutta, 
where they will form an imx^ortant addition to the Maury an section of the Indian 
Museum. An endeavour to remove the shafts to a higher x^o^iition unfortunate^ 
failed owing to their excessive weight. 


Among jMuliammadan monuments I may mention the mausoleum of Shah Daulat 
or Makhdum Daulat at Maiier in the Patna district, ^ali Daulat died at this x>lace 
in A.D. 1608, and the construction of his inansoleum was comxfieted in A.D. 1616. 
“ The building,” according to Mr. Longliurst’s description, “ stands on a lofty platform 
which originally had a high minar or tower at each corner of the high retaining walls 


* for 1005.06, pi». lOa ff ; ;i>lntos XXXIX fmd XL. I>r. Uloch’s identificatiou of o«e of the stucco 

figurc55Tvit.h Uic Asuva king Runa seems clmihtful. I take it to represent Vishnu. 

” Cf. 5. If, far lOOi-OS, pp. 181 ff ; iihites XLVI and XLYII. Tlie bell-sliapcd capital of the lion pillar had 
been provionsly noticed hy Mr. Carlleylc. A. S. li., Yoh XXII, pp. G1 ft' ; plate YU. 
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of tlie compoxiiid. The maiisolciim enshrining the tomb occupies the centre of the 
compound. It is a avcU built sandstone structiu'C, of good proportion, and profusely 
decorated u'ith carving of considerable beauty and finish. It stands on a raised plat- 
form with an ornamental verandah running all round ; the coiling of this verandah is 
particularly ]3eautiful owing to its profuse ornamentation. The interior is lit hy 
means of well-carved perforated stone Avindows Avliich produce a delightfully cool and 
peaceful atmosphere within.’’ In the year under roA'icw the Dargah itself has hecu 
repaired, as Avell as the tank to the south, at a cost of 116,882. 

In LoAver Assam the temple of Hayagriva at Hajo, KainrCip district, Avas 
repaired and its A^estihnlo rebuilt at a cost of Tc4,508. It is stated that the Avork 
AA^as not yet completed by tbe end of the year, OAA*ing to tbe materials having not 
arriA^ed in time. 

In the year 1907-08 certain proposals Avere made hy Hr. Longlmrst for the pre- 
servation of the ^losq^ue at Kusumbha in the Haj^ahi district of Eastern Bengal. 
The building is descril^ed ^ as a well-hullt mosque, all the loAver part of Avhicli up to 
the springing of the arches is constructed of stone. The arches and the six domes are 
hnilt of brick, but of tlio latter four liaA'e collapsed. The three ]3rayer-nichcs or 
milirahs in the Avestern Avail arc heantifully carved and in perfect condition. Tim 
repairs to the mosque Avere completed in Hatch 1910. 

The most important AVork in the Central ProA’inccs Avas that relating to the Jami' 
Masjid at Burhanpur. “ The Jamk ]Masjid,” General Cunningham Avrotc,~ is an 
nnusnally plain building, its exterior ornament being confined to a floriated battlement 
AA’hich runs all round the Avails, AA^hile the only ornament of the interior is laA’islied on 
the pilasters of the niches in the back wall. These arc all highly carved; and 
their contrast aa ith the plain square pillars and the bare Avails is so great, that I 
strongly suspect the intended ornamentatioiA Avas suddenly stopped hy .Vkhar’s con- 
qiACst of Khandcs, aa'McIi took place only clcA’en years after the date of the inscrip- 
tion. The building is generally in A’cry good condition. Some rcjiairs arc said to 
have been made by Akbar, as Avell as by Anrangzeb ; but if any Avork Avas done by 
Akbar, it must have been the compleiionj and not the repair of the ])uilding. It is 
considerably larger than the Bihi Hasjid [at Burhanpur], Ijeing 1*18 feet long hy 40 
feet broad inside, and 157 feet by 54 feet outside. The roof is A^aulted throughout, 
Avith pendents at all the points of intersection of the A'avilts. TJierc is no lofty arch, 
and no grcJit colom to attract the eye, hut the long line of hattleincnt pi(u’ccd hy 
fifteen pointed arches and flanked hy tAvo lofty 120 feet in heiirlit, has cer- 

tainly ^ vovy pleasing as aacII as a a'cvv striking eficct. The front A’icw recalls the 
Hot! Haspd at Agra, and the pleasing clfcct of both is no d(ml)tdne to the same cause, 
the harmonious symmetry of their proportions. ” 

It is a curious circumstance that the founding of this mosque l)y the second *Adil 
Shah, the son of Hnharak Shah, in A,D. 1590, is recorded both in .Vralnc and in 
Sanskrit on Iavo stone tablets fixed into the hack-Avall. “ This is perliaps the only 
case knoAvn to ns,” Dr. Bloch AATotc,^ ‘‘ A\-hcre Sanskrit Avas \iscd to record the erection 

* AnJtunl of the ArchtroTorjical Sni'vrt;^ luvstcrn CtrclCfXor IT. 

= .-1. J?., Vol. XIX, X'V- IIT fF. ]IlnteXVlTT* 

* Anmtal OVefo, for JOOr-OS, pi»- 
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of a MtJiammaclan place of ^vorsliip, and it is. difficult to tinderstand ‘Adil Sbali’s 
TuotiTe in doing so. It T\’as, kowever, very. likely more than one oP those occasional 
'whims, which oriental potentates always have been extremely fond of. Eor Ave 
should remember that the inscription dates from a time Avhen the Imperial Court at 
Agra under Akbar set an example of overlooking the differences that existed between 
Hindu temples and Muhammadan mosques, both of Avhicli were regarded ns suitable 
places for the worship of the Divine Eeing.” 

In January 1907} Mr. Marshall made certain proposals mainly for tbe improAm- 
ment of the surroundings of the Jamh Masjid, the building itself being in a satisfactory 
state of conservation. These measures liaA'e now been carried out at a cost of B 2,455. 
The compoimd has been cleared and the vegetation removed. The littjras in the 
south-east corner of the courtyard hare been made safe and two new li a m mdm-lcli dn as 
Lave been constructed to replace the two hideous looking bathrooms which disfigured 
tbe courtyard. 

Minor measures were taken for the preservation of several other historical monu- 
ments at Eurbanpur, namely, the Bibi Masjid and tbe Toml^s of Shah KaAvaz Khan, 
Shah Shuja" and ‘Adil Khan, at a total outlay of R2,076. All these Avorks Avere 
completed by the end of the financial year. 

At the same time Mr. Marshall also reported on the tivo ruined temples ^ at the 
Aullage of Janjgir, 26 miles east of Bilaspur. The repairs recommended by him haAm 
uoAv been carried out. They consisted mainly in filling gaps in the masonry AAuth 
cement, removing Amgetation and similar necessary measures of preservation. The 
larger slirine Avas also provided with a door of teak Avood so as to j)i’CA’ent its being 
occupied by Amgabonds. 

Another temple AA'hich was repaired is that of MahadeA^a, the only surAUAung one 
of a group of temxfics, found at the village of Pali, about 12 miles north-east of 
Batanpiu', in the Bilaspur district. This edifice was A’isited and described ^ by Mr. 
Longhmst in December 1907, who assigns it to the beginning of the eleA^enth century. 
The repairs recommended by him Lad been nearly completed by the end of the year 
under reAueAA'. 

Mr. Longhurst also reported ® on a small rained temple at the A-illage of Deo- 
Baloda about 12 miles Avest of Eaipur, Drug district. The Avork of repairs Avas com*- 
X>leted in December 1909. Parts of the Avails Avhicli had fallen haA'e been rebuilt, 
and the broken sill stones either supported or replaced. Pirrther repair's Avere carried 
out and the site Avas cleared. This little temple appears now to he in very good con- 
dition and AA'ill not need any fiulher constructional repairs for’ some years. The walls 
of the tower or sanctmn are sound and strong and a proper Avatertight terraced roof 
has been provided in place of the fallen spire. This roof stands about one -foot 
higher than the fiat roof of the oua adapa. Plain square columns haA'e been 
inserted in three places xmder stone beams, Ai hich Avere badly cracked and needed sup- 
port. They do not add to the beauty of the ‘iiiainjapa, but sei’A’e their purpose aa gH 
and do not pretend to bo more than they are — supports. ’’ 


' Avnxtal Jlepovtt .Eas/r/vt CiVc/r, for 1007-?, pp. 4U iT. 
^ Jiidcwy pp. 37 IT. 
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The two principal archceological works in Burma related to the Nanpaya at 
Pagan and the spire of the IMandalay Palace.^ 

As museums are such an all-important agency in the preservation of movahle 
antiquities, it will not he out of piace here to mention the main facts of the year with 
regard to those institutions. It should, however, he understood that the antiquarian 
collections existing in India are not, as a rule, placed under the dii*ect control of the 
Archmological Department, which, therefore, cannot he held responsible for any 
defects in their arrangement or custody. In most cases the Superintendents act in 
an honorary capacity as advisers to the Curators of the provincial mnseiuns, and as 
such they are in a position indirectly to exercise their influence. 

The most important fact to be noted is the passing of the Indian !Museum Act 
on the 18th March 1910, in section 2 (1)« of wliich it was laid down that the Di- 
rector-General of Axchmology was to he ex~‘offioio one of the Trustees of tlie ^luscum. 
The need of a closer connection between the head of the Archaeological Department 
and the most important collection of antiquities in India had long been felt. But at 
present it is impossible to say how far the measure noAv adopted nill contribute to 
place the archaeological section of the Indian Museum on an equal footing ndth the 
other sections. This will entirely depend on the special staff and funds x^laced at the 
disposal of the Director-General. As a xweliminaiy measure the Government have 
sanctioned the aj)pointment of an Indian Assistant Superintendent, on the luidcrstand- 
ing that the Director-General should be at liberty to dex)ute either him or any other 
member of his staff for n^ork in the Museum. 

In this connection I ndsh to record that jMr. Marsliall arranged for the x^nrcliase 
of the important collection of gems brought together hy the late Colonel G. G. 
Pearsc. It was acquired hy the Government of India at a cost of P3,900 and has 
been deposited in the Calcutta Museum. Besides, a large number of ancient coins 
•were added to the coin cabinet, including Mu gh al coins wliich were bought for 
R1,09S from the Bahawalpur State. 

In the United Provinces the year has been one of singular progress ndth regard 
to museum administration. It has been decided by the Local Govcrnuicnt tliat the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, which was hitherto housed m two of the Oudh palace 
buildings ill-suited for the purposes of a museum, will bo transferred to a more 
sj^acions and suitable edifice in the Qaisar Bagh till recently occuxnctl by the Canning 
College and purcliasod by the Local Government for the sum of B 2,10,000. Tlte 
Arclueological Dejiartment has lieen consulted on the manner in wliich the different 
sections could he best distributed over this building. Tlio new nniseinn at Sarnath 
designed liy 3Ir. James Hansome, late Consulting Architect to the Government of 
India, is now completed cxcexit for some decorative details. A‘^ soon as the iimcr 
fittings arc finished, it will he x^ossiblc to remove the seulxiturcs and inscriptions into 
the new building. Some rcxiairs liavc been carried out to tlic ^lunicipal IMu«ieum at 
Muttra (Mathura), so as to xwovide more space and liyit. The cost of these repairs 
liad been estimated at B 4 OOO, to which the Government of Lidia contrilmted a grant 
of B 2,000 on the understanding that an equal sum sliould be found locally. But 
after the sum of B 2,000 granted by the Government of India liad been sjient, the 

* 7 ?( 7 »ori oCthc Suj^enftfciuh'rtif Archa:olo^tcal Sttrcey^ Jjurma^for (/tr yfnr cn(i{n 7 SUi ^fiirch 1910, 1*2 (T. 
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Municipal Board of Muttra declared tliemselyes unable to provide the remainder, so 
that a considerable part of the proposed work had to be abandoned. The Mathura 
Museum collection was again increased with a number of sculptures and inscriptions 
acquired locally by Pandit Badha Krislma. Tliese acquisitions will be described in a 
special article included in the present volume. 

The Delhi Museum of Arch neology, under the able superintendence of Mr, Proude 
Tucker, was enriched with some robes and jewellery once in the possession of Zinat 
Mahall Begam, the favourite wife of Bahadur Shah, the last king of Delhi. Among 
other objects acquired hy Mr. Marshall I may mention some ancient Mnghal paint- 
ings and an autograph of General I^'icholson. The collection of coins relating to 
the ditferent dynasties which once ruled at Delhi was completed with the assistance 
of Mr. B, Mhitehead, I.C.S,, who is ]Dreparing a catalogue of the collection. 


J, Ph. Vogeu. 



ANCIENT BRICK TEMPLES IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


yiT Sirpur,^ a little village situated on the right bank ol: the ^alianadi river, about 
-lTjl 37 miles east by north of Eaipur toTra in the Eaipur district of the Central 
Provinces, there are the remains of an ancient city of considerable size, now mostly 
hidden by dense forest. These remains consist chiefly of moimds of decayed brick, 
often containing stone pillars and sculptures of a very early period. The only ])uild- 
ing now standing that may be said to form anything like a complete structure, 
retaining in their original j^laces tlie stone sculptures, pillars and carved brick 
surfaces of former days, is the brick temple of Lakslnnana. The shrine is still stand- 
ing Avith the greater part of its brick tower, the upper portion lacing much decayed, 
and covered with rank vegetation Avhen I visited Sirpur in December 1907, with 
a yiavr to submitting a report to Government for its future preservation. 

The temple is hnilt entirely of large-sized red bricks, A^'ith the exception of the 
stone door-frame of the sanctiTm entrance and the pillars and pilasters Avhicli once 
suxiported the flat roof of the mandajm' or anteroom. It stands on a large, well-built 
stone xflntform with cell foundations (Plate I). This xd^^tform is 77 feet long hy 39 
feet broad and 7 foot in Iieight, and is still in a good state of xuesorvafcion. Two small 
flights of stox^s originally led ux) to the xdntform, one on cither side of the temx^lo en- 
trance at the extreme ends of the front or cast side of the platform. Tlic sanctum, 
wliich is built entirely of l)rick, with the cxcox^ion of the door-frame, is 22i feet 
square outside, containing a room 9 feet 9 inches sqviarc inside, for the recex>tion of 
the idol and faces the cast. Tlic stone door-frame is richly sculx^turocl and of unusual 
size (Plate II). Carved on the lintel is a large figiuc of Vishnu reclining on the 
folds of the serpent Sesha, the whole scene rcx^rcscnting the birth of Brahma. Down 
the two outer sides of the door-jamhs arc the Avataras aud other scenes, inehuliug one 
i‘ex)rescnting a liorse ax)X^^^Tent]y attackijig a man, while the inner sides are adorned 
with x>^h's of luimau figures, male and female. The inner mouldings of the door- 

J The ancient name of Sirpur to have been Sr!pur,i. From thi-. plncc the Kujim coi>*,x,*r-pliUe cliartcr 'v-a*: 

i-SMiCvt ny Tivar.wlcva, the ruler of Kosala. It ajipOAr:? from n Slqnir in«cT^tiGn tliat TivarA»lC*va was the adopt e<3 yem of 
Xnnnad^vii, who wav the of IndrabaU. The FamVil^* dcriration of Sirpur fmm Savarlpar.i !■« lantivtlenj. Cf. 

A. s, /jt., voi. YU, ri‘* Voi. xvn. pp. -is tr, pintcs xiv-xx 
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frame are particularly richly scul]itured with conventional ornament. The general 
effect of this doorway is very pleasing, the sculptures being executed in a light buff- 
coloured stone. Prom these sculptures ivc may infer that the temple was originally 
dedicated to Yislmu. There appears to he little doubt that the large well-carved 
image of Yishnu found by Mr. Beglar Ijnng outside the temple must have originally 
stood in the sanctum At present the sanctum which is quite plain inside, is empty, 
with the exception of a small stone image of a i^aga-raja, seated in a natural pose, 
Upon the folds of a huge snake, whose five-hooded crest rises from behind and 
canopies his head. 

sphere is no second or false roof oyer the sanctum such as we -find in the ancient 
brick temple at Bhltargaoh in the Gawnpore District^ and in most old stone Temples. 
The sanctum is roofed in the usual way, by projecting courses of bricks rising up 
rmtil they meet, and not by a curvilinear dome as we fiiid at Bhitargaon, The 


porch was provided with a kind of dormer window, as may he seen in stone 
examples elsewhere. Nothing now remains to show the style of this window, except 
a large triangular opening, immediately above the sanctum doorway.. Its constrvic- 
tion is similar to that of the roof over tlie sanctum, being formed of . oyerlapihng , 
courses of bricks, .like the large openiug that existed in the great brick temple at 
Bodh Gaya before repairs. It is of the same breadth ,as ihe doorway, 3 feet .3 
inches, with a height of 6 feet 3 inches in t^venty-five courses of liricks., .(Pig. 1.) 

Yery little exists of the munddpa only traces of the side walls, .Svhich were of 
brick, and tbe stone bases of the pillars that once supported the roof, remain. It may 
be surmised that tbe roo^ consisted of flat slabs of stone resting on architraves, them- 
selves supported by stone, pillars and pilasters. It is quite possible that the manda 2 m: 
was added to the porch at a later date. I am inclined to think that such was the 


case, for in the earliest examples of. brick temples that have come down to us^ shelf 
as the ancient brick temple at Bhitargaon, which has with probability been assigned 
to the fourth or fifth century, the mandapa is unknown ; only a small porch 2 WojGcts 
in front of the sanctum entrance of such examples. 

The brickwork of this temple is particularly good and most ornamental, the 
decoration being carved on the brickwork after the walls were built .; the carved lines 
of the ornament are thus much sharper and more clearly defined thaii would be pos- 
sible had tbe Iwicks been merely' mohlcled. LittleTieed has beeh paid to the joints 
beta een the bricks in aj)plying tbe ornament, which has been carried out as though 
cxectttccl m stone. . The average size of the bricks Used in the construction is 17 
inches -by 9 mehes wide, and .rather less than 3 inches thick. They are just, a 
0 .ina loi. an tlie bricks used in tbe. construction of the Bhitargaon temple -which 

urcct 17., xy., X3 The surfncc.s and joints bet^veQn the brickwork of the Sirpiir 
temn chare been rubbed down ton beautifully .smooth surface and covered with a 

but’ tber t tnS f ’I remains, . 

Pcrlnns this uIt ° iVT' ■"hole .structure was once covered with it. 

- adde d at some suijsequcnt date, for it is a little difficult to 

= clTt^Z’ 
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fig.l. 

iinderstaTid Avliy tlie original builders of tliis temple should bare taken such pains to 
give the vhole surface of the structure such a beautiful finish, if only to cover it 
over and hide it from viev* Avith plaster. It is, lvo\s'eYer, possilde that the thin coating 
of x>lastcr may have been applied as a grouiid-vork for colour, in the same manner as 
ive find it omxfioycd on some of the earliest Buddhist monuments. It is a remarkable 
fact that all the ancient brick tem]iles in the Central Provinces shou* signs of having 
been covered over Avith a thin layer of x>laster at a very early period. I do not remember 
liaving seen any traces of old plaster on the brick temple at Blntargaon, but I did 
notice that portions of the brickwork in sheltered angles showed signs of having ])ccn 
carefully rubbed down to a smooth surface in exactly the same manner as at Slrpur. 

Plates I and III sIioav far better than a Avritten description could explain the 
nature of the carved brick siurfaces of the sanctum toAver. The chief points of 
interest are the vase-shaped moulding of the plinth, the numerous roAvs of chaiitja 
roof and gable moulding and the chaUya arched niches. The large oblong false 
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Aiiiidows ill the buck uiid side ivalls ot* the temple are also interestmg. The delicate 
lotus ieat moitl lings and slender xhlasters, ivitli plain pot-and-foliage capitals, of these 
wnndow frames are similar in design to the inonldings of many of the shrine door-frames 
at Apinta and Elloxa. The carved panels between the mullions indicate unmistakably 
a wooden orit^in, for these x)^nels are intended to rexiresent fret-irork, similar to that 
employed in the fan-lights over the doorways and windows of the cliaiti/as. 

The t,einplc has a double cornice like the one at Bhitargaon, the upper cornice 
being re^presented in places as su]iported by fabulous lions and other animals, an idea 
Avhicli may have been borrowed from the ornamental cajiitals of the Pcrseiiolitan 
pillar'^, which were usually adorned wiili groups of animals in recumbent positions. 
Almve the couble cornice we have a plain band ornamented at regular intervals with 
three rows little square recesses, reminding one of the square lattice-work of the 
Buddhis*^^ windows. Above this are more rows of the cliaitya roof and gable mould- 
ing and chaUija arched niches until the top of the roof is reached. The sides of the 
temjde above the double cornice taj)er towards the toj), but not sufficiently to form 
anything like a cone. In all jn’ohability the top of the roof flat, surmounted by 
a rather high brick amalctha, similar in style to the one Avhich crowns the toAver of 
the big brick temx)le at Bodh Gaya. The date of the temple is not knoAvn, but on 
purely architectural grounds it Avould appear to date from the 7th or 8th century A.D.^ 

The only other temifle at Sirpur uoav standing is that of Ganclhe^A'ara, situated 


on the very brink of the river. This 
is a coinx>aratiAmly modern structure 
built of old material taken from the 
numerous brick temx)les which once 
existed here. A number of sculptures 
arc collected AAdthin the enclosure, in- 
cluding the inscribed image of Buddha 
shoAAai in figure 2 ; but this shrine is 
chiefly interesting ior its inscrij)tions 
Avliicli haA’e been dealt with at some 
length by General Cunningham,- 

There appears to be little doubt 
tliat the famous tcinj^lcs of Bapni, a 
toA\a\ not many miles from SiT}>uT on 
the same river, have been built main- 
ly Avith ornamental stone material 
taken from the rains at the latter 
place. Their beautiful pillars and 
sculptures arc Avorthy of a special 
illustrated article. Piguro 3 sIioaa’s a 
, . T — beautiful door-lintel representing 

General .J. 5. J?,, A’ol. XAUT lAos 1 oV ~TTr^T*l~i — - ’ ^ 

the fomul :vt Slrj)nr wliidj lie ;itf rilnifo*' tn 7h!> f’ iwana tomplc to be contcmjwmncotts witb 

nr. Fleet, iiowevor, refers 

L tho Clirj'itiim cvi\ [F.d.] 
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a ])usfc of Siva witli tlie bull 2s ancli bolou’, flanked by Naga figures, whoso tails knot and 
intertwine in a bold and very effective piece of sciilpture. This lintel originally 
adorned one of the brick temples at Sirpiir. It was found built into a small modern 
temple at Dhamtari, a village in the neighbourhood and is now in the Raipur ^Museum. 
A similar lintel is built into one of the doorway.s of the modern GandlieSvara temple 
at SlrpCir. It is interesting to note that brick temples dedicated to Buddha, Yishnu and 
Siva ^all approximately about the same age) appear to have existed here side l3y side. 


I 


The ancient site of Slrpiir should well repay a detailed survey, for even now, in 
spite of the amoiuit of ornamental stone material that has been removed in order to 
build temples elsewhere, there still exist a large number of beautifully carved pillars 
and sculptures ; and I have no doubt that, if the numerous ?>rick mounds were exca- 
vated, many valuable sculptures, and perhaps inscriptions, would come to light. I 
was able to spend only one day at Sirpur, when the whole of my time was occupied 
in taking photographs and preparing conservation notes for the future preservatiou 
of the Lakshinana temple. It would be necessary to take tents and go into camp for at 
least a month in order to carry out a proper examination of this interesting ancient site. 

At Kharod,^ a small village about three miles to the north-west of the town of 
Seori-Naraj\aii on the IMalianadt river in the Bilaspur district of the Central Provin- 
ces, tlicrci are two very old ruined brick- temples apparently of the .same age and 
similar in stylo to the Lakshmana temple at Sirpur. The larger of tlie two, outside 
the village on the south side, appears to have been practically a copy of that tenrplc. 
though neither so large nor so elaborately decorated. The general lines a7Kl mould- 
ings, together Avitli the plan, arc the same. It, too, is a Yaislmava temple, but is now 
dedicated to a goddess called Sabari or Savarl. Tixe carved stone door-frame of the 
slirinc is ornamented with a Naga design, the long tails of which run up the door 
'jambs and along the lintel. On either side, below, are large, well executed figures 
of Ganga and Yamnna. This temple has been so extensively repjiire.l and altered 
that it ceases to be of much interest, except for the fact that enough re mains to show 
that orisrinally it was similar in style to the one at SirpCir. 
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To tlie nort.li of the village there is another small, square brick temple of the 
same style and age, partly ruined. The porch has been removed, but it does not 
appear to have ever had a mandapa in front. It is built of large-sized red bricks, 
Avhile the exterior ornamentation of the sanctum tower and its mouldings are much 
the same us those employed at Sirpur (Plate lY). The stone door-frame of the sancr 
turn is a well executed piece of sculpture. The inner frame mouldings and jambs 
are richly carved in (jonvcntional ornament in which maharas and lotus medallions 
so familiar on the posts of the Puddhist railings, are most conspicuous. On each side 
of the door-frame is a wcll-carved, life-sized female figure, standing under an um- 
brella and attended by a diminutive maid. The bases are too decayed to show on 
Avhat objects these figures originally stood, but in all probability the images represent 
the river goddesses Gaiiga and Yamuna standing on the crocodile and the tortoise. 
The door lintel is ornamented A^dth intertAvining ISTaga figures, Avhile a little image of 
Yishnu, seated upon Gariida, occupies the post of honour in the centre. Both the 
temples at Kharocl stand on raised platforms with cell foundations, and both shoAV 
signs of liaA^'ing once been covered over Avith a thin layer of Aviiite plaster. 

PujaripiilY is a small village about forty miles west by north of the toAvn of 
Sambalpur. Here are the remains of three old brick temifies. Only two retain 
their stone door-frames, and all three are in ruins. They are built of large-sized 
bricks, and appear to have originally stood on raised platforms Avith cell foundations. 
The brickAvork is remarkably plain, but of good workmanship. Traces of the cliaitya 
arch ornament appear on the back and side Avails of the exteriors of the temples, but 
only in very Ioav relief and badly executed. In the plain, heavy convex mouldings of 
the plinths and cornices we can trace the form of the chaitya rooMike mouldings that 
Avc noticed at Sirx:)ur and Kharoc], but here the gable ornament is omitted. The exterior 
angles of the temples are decorated here and there Avith the peculiar ribbed ornament 
invariably found on the amalaha, or top stone AA^hich alAA\ays croAAms the sanctum 
toAvers of temples built in this style of arcliitecture, whether constructed of brick 
or stone. 


These temples originally had brick porclies Avith stone doorways. Ajjparently 
high np OA^er the porch Avas a small dormer AAundoAA’' for lighting the interior of the 
sanctum. The large triangular opening over the doorAvay shown in Plate Y«^ is 
similar to the one avc noticed at Sirpur and is constructed in the same manner. If 


the accumulated brick rubbisb on the porch of the temple shoAvn in Plate Yb were 
removed, I have 330 doubt we should find a similar tifangular opening there. The 
architrave and carved stone pillars avMcIi once supported the roof of the porch of the 
temple slio^vn in Plate V«, appear to be complete. Tlie large female figures standing 
tnulcr umbrellas arc probably intcnclccl for Gaugb and Yamuna. At tlic back of these 
pillars rvc have the stone door-frame of the sanctum ndncli is free from all ornament 
in the other temple .sboum in Plate \h, the carved pillars originally supporting the 
arclmravc over the enfraucc have hcen removed, leaving only the plain stone door- 
frame o the sanctmn. Both these temples shmv signs of having once been covered 
over Avith a thin layer of plaster. 


Cf. 7 ?., A ol. XAIT, CS, find I*rojrc»s Tieport, 7r Circle, 1903-0 i, p. 60. 
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Altlioiigli nothing is knonm as to their age, they arc ohvionsly of a much later 
date than the temples at Sirpur and Kharoc], not to speak of the one at Bhltargaon. 
They arc, however, of interest, as so few ancient brick temples have survived in 
India. 


A, H. Long HURST. 



THE TEMPLE OF MAHADEVA AT BAJAURA, 

KULO- 




I N July 1909 ^Ir. A. H. Loiigliuxst, Avliile officiating for mo in the Northern 
Circle, proposed some pettj^ repairs to the temple of jMahadoya at IBajanra/ one 
of the most ancient and finest shrines of the Kiilu valley. In order to restore this 
edifice to something approaching its original condition, it would have been neces- 
sary, as !Mr. Longhurst pointed out, to dismantle the whole structure and rebuild 
it. IBut as the temide is still used for daily worship, such a course could not very 
well he adopted in a mountain-tract inhabited by an uncultured and superstitious 
population r It is, therefore, hoped that the petty repairs p)roposed will save the 
building from collax>se, although it must be admitted that the disjointed and shaken 
appearance of the structure is bound to raise grave appreliension as to its safety. The 
well cut and carved stone hlocks set dry and fastened with iron dowels, are displaced to 
such an extent that it looks as if the slightest shock of earthquake would bring the wliole 
fabric down, ^tr, Longhurst was indeed under the impression that the present 
precarious state of the temple was due to the great earthquake of 4th Apiril 1905 
Avliieli wrought .such terrible havoc among the ancient monuments of the Bias 
A^allcy,^^ 

That dreadful catastrophe, however, cannot lie held responsible for the state of 
the llajaui’ii temple, as is evident not only from the very accurate description pub- 
lished In Captain A. P. P. ITarcourt in 1S71,‘ but also from a photograph taken in 
tlic early sixties by the late ]Mr. 11. G. Llwcs, an Engineer in the Public JYorks 
department. I owe it to the kindness of his daugliter, :Madamc Ehves-Sarton, that 


rc.illy KMotjj;. to the Immlet o£ Hfit mcntionca under tlio nrime o£ }rnttfi in tLe copner-plafo CTant 
.5 I..W\ur of Kn)n dated >n tl.e Tc..r 3d fA.D. 15df1). Cf. A. S. fi, for lOO.S-^ pp. 20 ff. Plato LMXL 

n ^ p* Tl.o people [of Kiu-lu-to] are coarse and 

r '‘tHl inttclt .nfilirtcl -oitre and tumour.. Their nat.iro is hnnl and fierce thcr greatly 

rcL-mljuvtu^andb,uvery. A lurdc rn pnn erh mys ^ k ^ ^ 

• A. I . I-. n=a-«...rl, ru WmaUyan ,l{„nrts „f Kooloo. T.<thou1 am! SjaH. Umicn 1871, pp. 317 IT. 
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IHK TEMPLK OF MAliADEVA AT BAJAUPA, ICULC. 

I am able to publish here ^rhat is probably the earliest photographic reprodiictioo of 
the Bajaura temple and a valuable record of its condition, lialf a century a!?o. A 



Fig. i. 

comparison of ^Mi. Ehves’ photograph shoAni in tig. 1 and those tahen by 

Hr. Longhnrst in the snmuier of 1900 (Plate TI) Avill make it cpiite clear that 

fifty years ago the temple ^vas in very much the same shaken condition as it is 

non% and that the earthquake of April 1905, strange though it may seem, has 

not, as far as one can sec, made matters n*orse. 'SVe may, tliercforc, rca^^onably 
hope that the final niiii of the B'ajaura tem^de is not ns near at liand as its shattered 
appearance Avould lead one to fear. 

The temple of Bajaxtrfi is of great arclucological intere.4, as temple-towers of this 
type, built entirely of stone, are as rare in the Hills as they are common in the Plains, 
Cax)tain Harcourt^ enumerates only sixteen buildings of this kind in the whole of the 


' llarcourt. o;). nV. pp. 1P3 ft. 
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Kulu valley, and hardly any of them dates farther hack than the'lvth century 'when 
the Eajas of Kulu vigorously promoted the vorsliip of Krishna and Eania. They 
include, moreover, several small and insignificant shrines. 

There is indeed every reason to suppose that the so-called sihhara temple or stone 
tcinplc-tower was originally foreign to the Hills. The indigenous liill-teinx>lc is built 
of wood and stone and has either a pent-roof covered with slates or shingles or a 
pyramidal wooden roof sometimes rising in several tiers. Temples of tlie latter variety 
are typical of Himalayan architecture and are best known from Kashmir and Kepal. 
In the early temples of the former country we find tlie pyramidal or pagoda roof 
executed in stone. In Kulu the iicnt-roofed village temple is commonest. Of the 
pagoda-roofed type there are three examples : — the temple of Hidimha (or Sirma) 
Devi at phuugrlnear jMauuli, in the upper Bias valley (right hank), that of Tripura 
sunclari Devi at Kagar, the aucient capital, and that of Triyuga-Karayana at Dyar 
on the left hank of the Bias, opposite Bajaura.^ 



Mahadeva under tlio uame 
» Lord of the Unirme”)-’ The object 
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of Avorsliip is a large stone occupying most of tlie space in the sanctum which 

measures only S' 6" hy 7' 2". This cella is enclosed Avithin hcaA’V Avails form- 
ing a square of 13' outAvardly, from AA’hich project four ornamental porches, that 
-to the east containing the doorway (9' G*' hy 2' 10'^) and the other three each a lar^ro 
-niche or chapel AAdiich enshrines a Avell-carvcd imagc-slah. Each porch is surmounted 
hy an elaborately decorated pediment showing three miniature shrines in 

relief and oA or the central one a sunk circular medallion containing three faces, (he 
one in the middle being shoAra full and those at the sides lialf. This medaliioiij 
though a A'cr}" common device in the temples of the Panjali Hills, 1 am unable to 
explain. It may he either a reproduction of the Triinurti — Erahma, Vislmu and 
'Hivn , — or of the lastmientioncd deity in his triple form. I haA'c heard it designated 
.as 3}utd7'(niinhli. 

The whole outer surface is coA'ered AAUth carving in Avliicli the pot-aud-foliage 
motiA'e is often repeated. It will he rememhered that this is an ornament used for 
-capitals of pillars and pilasters, but here Ave find it, as it Avere, douldcd, tAVO blocks 
carved in this fashion being every time placed one over the other. IVc notice, 
liesicles, a Haga couple with interlaced snake-tails and tAVO Xinnaras, male and female, 
in fond embrace, their bushy tails merging into profuse scroll-AVork. The not less 
•elaborately carved toAver or ^Ihlutra is, as usual, surmounted by an fmalaka stone, 
part of Avhicli had fallen doAAai but has noAV l3cen replaced. 

The three large image slabs (height 5' d'') Avhicli occupy the niches deserve 
-special notice (Plate YII). That on the south side shoAVs the familiar furure of the 
.elephant-headed Ganesa seated on a lotas throne supported hy tAvo lions couchant 
to front. The god is four-armed and holds in his right hands a liatcliei and an 
indistinct object i)artly broken. In Ins upper left hand he lias Avhat appears to he 
his second tusk, and liis second loft clasps a a'CsscI of sAveetmeats to Avhich lie a]q)lies 
his trunk. He Avears a long garland hanging do avia hcloAv his knees and a sacred 
Thread in the shape of a snake. PctAVCCii the two lions of the suhlidsana we notice a 
mule miniature figure kneeling and holding in both hands an indistinct object. T1 o 
figure AA'liich is characterised hy a large head Avith protruding eyes and elejdLant ears 
Tcmiuds one of a .similar gi’otcsque figure found in a someAvliat analogous position or. 
tlic Gaue^a image of Meriivarman (c. A.D. 700) at Erahmor the ancient capital of 
Chainha Stated I presume that it represents in both instances one of the Gana< or 
clAA'arfs, of AA'hich GanOsa is the lord and leader. Tlic top of the slab is broken, so 
that itwS height has been reduced to 3' 10''. Its Avidlh is 2' 5". 

The sculpture in the hack or Avest niche is a benntirully carved image of 
Yi.slmu standing to front lictAVCcn two miniature attendant figure.^. The gO[l is 
four-armed and holds his usual attributes — the aa'IicoI {chaJera) and lotus-lloAver 
(jyadvia) in his t\A'o right hands, and the niacc {(/add) and conch-sludl {.<‘(u)l:ha) 
in the Iavo left. Ho is distinguished hy a (quadruple circular halo, from AvJiieli a pair 
-of living, garland-carrying tigiirhics project, and Avears a throe-pointed dia (hnn or tiara 
and long curly locks strcnining down on both shoulders. His body is adonicd wilh 
the usual ornaments, a sacred thread and n long garland shnig round his shoultler.s 


* Cf.my AntifjuitUs of Chnm*ja Stair, 3\vtt I : l'. ISO, Thfi* YIILi. 
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mid haiising down lielow his knees. The attending figtiTos, male and female, each, 
hold a lly-whisk (Skt. cJicanara). 

Tiie third imase which is placed in the niche on the north side represents the 
s:oddc.ss Dnrga in the act of slaying the demons.^ Her head is encircled with a circu- 
lar flaiiiing halo of similar design to those of the two iirerionsly described sculp- 
tures. She also wears a crown and a long garland hanging down from the shoulders 
to below the knees. She is eight-armed, whence the name Aslitabhuj7, by -which she 
is commonly indicated. H^ith one of her right hands she plunges a trident {trisida) 
into the liody of a demon, whose tuft of hair she Las seized with one of her left hands 
and who seems to struggle in her grip. The remaining three right hands of the 
goddess hold a thunderliolt {vajra) half liroken hut similar in .shape to the rclorje of 
the Lamas, an arro-n- (hCtna, iara) and a sword {hhac]c/a). The three remaining 
emblems on the left side are a hell [ghaiita], a cup (pettra) and a how {clhamts, 
ciiOpaK 

To the left ot Diu-ga, somewhat in the hackgromicl, is a second demon, armed 
Avilh sword and shield, avIio seems to strike a desperate LIoaa^ at the ivarlike goddess. 
The demon in front, somewhat larger in size, has already been described ; he also holds 
an elongated shield attached to liis left arm, "IVe may assume that these two demons 
represent the Asnra kings Kumbha and Ni^umbha who were slain hy Dtirga — a nnich- 
lauded act of the goddess." 

Another not less famous exploit of Diirga, the destruction of the ^'Buffalo” 
demon {jllahhltdstii'ci) is also sIioaoi in. this same bas-relief. Bor at her fectAA'e notice 
the x>rostrate body of the hulfalo, its head seA^ered from the trunk Avhence issues half- 
Avar tlio Tanquished demon-king in human sha^ie, clasjAing a mace in his right hand. 

Binnlly aax notice near the right foot of the goddess (until AA’hich she tramples on 
lier enemy) the head of her A'ehicle, tlie lion, aa’Iio takes an actAc j)art in the combat 
by aitackuAg tAvo fallen Asuras AA'ith tooth and nail. All the details of the scene here 
hewn in stone arc in xierfect agreement AAuth the sacred text in AAdiich the deeds of 
the (lemon-slaying goddess are extolled.^ 

To comx>lcte the descrixJtion of the Bajaura temx)le, AA’e must call attention to the 
tAVo female figures, carved on tAA’o slabs (2' 7" by 1' 2") AA'hich are found on both sides 
of tlic cnlimicc xiorch (Plate YIII ). They personify the two sacred rh^ers, Gafiga and 
Yamuna (the Ganges and Jamna), AAdiich Ave find regularly rex)resented on both sides 
of the doorways of ancient tcmides all OA'er IS^orthcm India.^ Ganga, x)l^ced to the 
left side on entering the temx>lc, is shoAvn standing on a lotus cushion siipiiortcd 
])y a crocodile or maJeara. This animal emerging from a mass of scroll-AVork is so 


' Tl\iv ViW'H TC]>roi\LC(HA \^y Air. E. B. Haven in Iiis book 

ioxl (i»- IOC) it i'i erroneously stated tliat it come.s from Chnmbu. 

' At ttie end of the Mxtb act of “Tim little clay cut” (i^fric/ic/t/iu 
to Arynkn^ tbc \>rc;tCTidcr ; — 


J3cuai'cs Ihc sacvc<l fi. 1G7. Jii the 
i'a^tka) Cliandanaka, the police oOicer, ways 


“ AT ay Siva, Vishnu, BraLinu, Three in one, 
Trulcct thee, and the Aloon, and hlep'-cd Sun, 
Slav all tby foc<, aji mi'/nty Pfirvati 
Slew Sumbba and Xi^umblui fcirfullv/* 

(i>r. A. AV. llydcr’.v tntndatxon. llarvanl Oricnial Series Vol. IX, p. lOk 
CBorubay 1871) forming fx^riof the MarkantU 


.) 


‘ Ct. -d. Ji. for lOoS-y, JI. 9. 


Af n rka n tj^.^a-puran a , 
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conventionally treated as to Le almost nmrecognizablc, but its lieadAvitli the snont-likc 
upper Jaw bolding a lotus-stalk is quite clear. The river goddess is two-armed and 
lifts on tlie pabn of her left hand a ?ofcf-like vase to the height of her shoulder in tiic 
maimer of Indian women. Her right hand resting on the crowned head of a dwarf- 
like attendant holds a long lotus stalk which rises in various stems, each carrviinr 
a flower or ljud. A second attendant, somewhat larger than the flrst and evident Iv 
female, holds the long stafl* of an umbrella Avhieh forms a canopy over the head of 
the main figure in the midst of over-hanging pahn-lcavcs. The correspondiuir figure 
on the right side of the temple entrance is tlie river goddess Yamuna, as appears from 
the tortoise, her vehicle, the head of which is visible among the scroliy folinirc at her 
feet. The attitude of tlie goddess is similar to that of her counterpart Just des- 
cribed, but she has only one female attendant, and at the end of the long staff wliich 
the latter is holding we notice a kind of fan visible over the head of the divine figure. 
On both sculptures the two river goddesses stand out gracefully against the l)ack- 
ground of luxuriant flowers and foliage. 

There can be little doubt that the three large image-slabs as well as the two last- 
described, were all carved at the same time, as is evident from the similarity of style 
and the sameness of certain decorative details. The three figures in the niches are all 
provided with the same circular halo, and the Yislmu image in the back niebe wears 
a three-pointed crown identical u ifli the diadems Avorn by the goddess Dnrga and by 
the two sacred Rivers. The exact time of execution is not so easy to establish, Imt 
the excellent workmanship of the large has-relicfs and, in fact, of all the sculptural 
decoration on the Bajaiira temple points to an early period. 

Unfortunately wo possess no data, apart from the CA^idence of style, to settle the 
chronological problem.’ It is true that on the right door-iamb there is an inscription, 
but it must be posterior by many centuries to the founding of the temple. It is 
Avrittcu in the Tahkarl character and composed in the A'crnacular, and records a dona- 
tion of land to [MahadcA'a by a Rajil Syama-sena in the year 10. Noav avc may safely 
identify the princely donor of the inscription Avitb Raja Syam Sen of the neighbour- 
ing Iiill-statc of AAdiose monument is still extant.* It bears an inscription 

recording that Raja Syam Sen **AA’ont to heaA*cn Avitli five queens, tAVo concubines and 
thirty -seven slave-girls on the 12th day of SauJ of the year 55.’’ 1’hcdatc is ox\)yos- 
h\ tho JjdkaJca la ov Saj) fa rsh'i ova (also called era) and imist correspond 

to A.D. 1079. It folloAA\s that the date of the 'iahkarl inscriiAtion on the Bajnnra 
temple corresponds to A.I). 1G73, 

The eaidi(jst recorded account of the Rajaura temple is (bat ]7y tlie ti-avcller 
‘^^"illiam IMoorcroft aaRo passed through the Kidu A'alley on his Avay to Ladakh and 
Bukhara in August 1820.^^ 

The road [from the Pass]/’ lie says, avus now a continued descent and was 


* In a rccondy imHUnetl ‘r‘u<Ic-Vook (7o JCrtju lacL 1h ‘M. C\ Forln?*-, Simln IfUl, y. .’50) I fmd it tlni 

tlio Ilnjaurii temple ** Imilt when .Tajx^At Sinirli in tlio ITtli century tlie of Vi^Lmt in tlii^ 

country.” Tln.< ^tatomc«t, wliich h without .'iny foinidnlion, U the more .n‘-tonj'hi«^% n« the temple pliinlj' dedimted 
to Siva. 

.. 5 Cttnninchnm. A. S, ii\, A-ol.'XIV, p. Vhio XXX. 

5 W, .Moo rc ret ft and G. Troheco. Travch^ fn (fic ;»rorj?icc* of JltjuTusfitu umf the l*vnfith. Iz.ndon 

)e4i,XoLii, ppicnif. 
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accompanied l)y many Avater-conrses, wliicli ixuiting* at tlic foot of an eminence, on 
nliicli r4oo(l the village of Syri, formed a considerahlo stream, the Hiipareri. This 
river here divides ]\Inndi from Knlu, and rnhning nnder the vails of Baianra, falls 
into the Byas on its right hank. Bajaura is a large square fort belonging to Kulti; 
it consists of square towers connected hy a low curtain ; the whole built of Jiewn 
stone strengthened with beams of hr. On the right hank of the Bupareri was a 
Tlindu temple covered with sculptures in relief, in general well executed. A sort 
ol* chest with raised sides, and festooned xvith flowers, was an ornament frequently xe- 
peaRHV hut the chief decoration was in the clustered pilasters at tlie doorways, taste- 
fully entwined hy richly-carvcd scrolls of creeping foliage. There were many images 
most of whicli were in good preservation, except their noses, w hich w’ere said to have 
IxMMi knocked off hy the soldiers of the grand-father of Sansar Cliand AA^en he 
invaded Kulu. ^Ir. Trcheck informed me that the statues of the Rajas of Mundi liaA^o 
^iilTored a similar mutilation.” 

It is difficult to decide Avhen exactly the ^xav between Kafigraand Kulu referred 
to hv -^loorcroft took place, as the history of the Paujah hill states during the ISth 
C(‘ntury is one of continual Avarfaro. This is evidenced hy the Chamha archfres. 
Here avc find an agreement AA*ritten in Taiikari. AA’hereljy Raja Sansar Cliand of 
Kainrifi, Pifija Raj Singh of Chamha, Raja Sliamsher Sen of Mandi and Mian Surma 
SfMl of the same state combined to attack INIakarsa {i.c. Kulu), seize Bahgahal and 
diA’idc it equally among them, each taking the portion nearest liis oaaui territory. 
The document is dated, Magh, Yikrama ISSJ* (A. D. It ajipears that the three 

allies AA'crc successful as far as Bangahal Avas concerned wffiich then ceased to exist 
as an independent principality. The tragic death of the last Rajji of Bangahal is still 
rememhered in a popular ballad. In Rahul, Dr. A, E. Prancko recoA^ered another 
song relating to a battle fought near Bajaura in AAhicli a^qiarontly a Ralmli 
contingent fought under the Kulu Raja against the invaders from Kahgra. 

E, hoAA-cvcv, ;Moorcroffc Avns rightly iirformed that the images on the Bajaura 
temple AA'crc mutilated hy the soldiery of Sansar’s grand-father, the damage must 
have occurred on the occasion of some earlier invasion,^ The grandfather of Sansar 
Chand AA*as Ghamand Cliand. 

An accurate description of the temple, as stated ahoA^e, AAvas gfren hy Captain 
A. P. r. Harcourt in his useful hook on the Kulu siih-division of Avhicli he held 
charge as an Assistant Cominissioner.** 


J. Ph- Vogel. 


* 1 •‘n'.jocl llwt the ** v.'t-o Mid folin»^»c omnment’* is inortnL 

• J«„r, • M,„a„n al Cr,a,„l„ {ci.an.la Hintc), Calcutta 1009, 09, Nn. C-18. 

' -■ ™ *• ■> 

•joct’iKi of the ^ ^ ^ ion loj^her .^vii li an innccuratf/ coloured 
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I N 1902 the Director General of Arohceology recommeuded that the “ Burj 

its adjoining pavilion of ^vhitc marljlc, bo talcon in hand, fo tliat it might take 
its part in the scheme for the conservation of the Hayat Bakh^ Garden.” In 1001 
all traces of the two modern doorways wliick liad heen cut in the back wall were 
removed and the marble dado restored in the 02)eiungs. The sloping inar])Ic cas- 
cade referred to below was reconstructed and the tank in the floor of the building 
and the original form of the roof were revealed l)y dismantling of modern additions* 
The earthquake of 1th Axnil 1905 rendered considerable structural rej^airs necessary 
withoiit further delay, and an estimate embodying these rej^airs Avas prepared. Tlio 
central and eastern domes of the 2 )avilion fell doAvn, Ijringing with them a great 
portion of the iiAarhlc chajja^ and causing many cracks in the marble roofing slabs. 
The marble roof-siippoiii ng arches aa'ci'c also seriously disturbed and in Jimc of the 
same year it was noticed that the outer 2 )illars Avere out of j^lumh. It Avas then found 
ncccssai’V to take doAA*n and rebuild the aa'IioIc of the outer or southern front of the 
jiavilion. The actual Avork on tlie building did not liowcA'cr begin until January 190S, 

* Tl\ft text Ulu‘.tn\t5ou ns produced from u pliotojrmjdv ttxkcn in 1877, tlitt Sksli Uiiri, like nil other 
httUdliijrs the Dcllu Fort, had been piit to sotno practical u--o. At the time it ov^mpied t]jo ]*riv«v*o qunrtt'rs 
ot Ciiptaiws Slnitfonl niid Colli*« of the Ist AVarvvjck'sVm'j I owe it to llio hiudncrs of J$tr.itfcrU that 

I nin in n to hons pKoto^Tvvph. 
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Primarily it miist be remembered that the pavilion is only a part of the Bbab 
Pmj erected by Sbah-jahan. The “ Burj/' or Toiver itself, lies behind it and is 
entered from the small room on the cast side of the pavilion. The bnildino* is 
situated in the extreme north-cast comer of the “ Iiife-bestoiving Garden and at the 
end of the terrace overloohing the loM^-lying land between the Port and the Jamna. 
The little marble pavilion consists of a central compartment flanked by two small 
rooms, with a “ verandah of flve bays on its south side, the central bay being rather 
larger than the others. Its total frontage is 63 feet 3 inches, its lateral measurements 
being some 32 feet. In the central compartment is a square tank, uith a ^'scolloped ’* 
basin, which was found hidden under the modern floor. Water came to the Shah 
PurJ tlirough an aqueduct, which ran along the north side of the Hayat Pa^sh 
Garden, and entered the pavilion at the back of the central niche. Por this late 
at first it was hard to assign a meaning. Modern brickwork had been built in the 
niche recess and a modem doorway led from the pavilion to the Burj '' proper, then 
nsed for military purposes. The back wall had also been broken through in 
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central niclie, a horizont-al ledge was found in the hack of the niche, 6 feet abore 
ground level. Erom the extremities of this ledge two straight strips ran down along 
both the sides of the niche reaching the back wall of the building at a height of 
3 feet 9 inches above the groimd. Only that part of the wall wliich Ls above the 
sloping strips is faced with marl)le.^^ 

It was surmised by jJklr.jMarshuU — and from the particulars given above it will 
appear that tliis supposition was correct — that the niche originally contained a sloping 
marble slab, 8 feet 6 inebes in nidtb, fitting between the ledge in tlieback and the two 
strips in the side Avails of the niche. A small portion of the sloping slab, Avitli its peculiar 
sunk pattern, was found in position, where it joined the edge of the marble basin 
Some other broken pieces Avere also found in the l)asin itself, which had ];een filled up 
to make an even floor. Over this slab tbc water fioAA'cd down from tlie Shah Bnrj and 
fell into the tank. This sloping waterway has accordingly been reconstructed.^ 



Fig. 3, 

The square framing of the tank is oniaracntcd Avith pietva duva Avork, as are 
the spandrels at its four corners. The dado sIioavs traces of the marble balustrade, about 
3 feet 6 inches in height, Avliich flanked the tank on its cast and Avest sides. How 
Avell did the ^lughals understand artistic comfort ! The Avatcr rippling doum the 
sloping cascade and plashing into the marble basin miu^t have often soothed the 
Monarch Aveary Avith affairs of state, and delighted the ladies of the Seraglio. 

Prom the tank, the Avatcr passed into a shallow rectangular basin of Avliitc marble, 
0 feet G inches in Avidtli, the marble slabs composing it being cut so as to present a 
peculiar curvilinear pattern. Some of the old slabs were foimd i» siiu, and (lie 


> Cf, i?. for 100 J-5 pp. 17 IT ; Tig. 10, 
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rcniaiiitlcr liarc licon restored (Pig. 4). Thence the water ran into the Nalir-i-Bihisht, 
or ‘‘Stream of Paradise’’ wliicli floAVcd in an ornamental channel along the east 
terrace of the Port to the “ Eoyal Baths/’ and on through the huildings which formed 
the private apartments of the Palace. 

The work of repair may he cited as a good example of archaeological conserva- 
tion work and every praise is dtic to Bai Sahib Bishambar Kath, the Pxeentive 
Engineer of Delhi, avIio was in charge of the work. Prior to dismantling, the 
])iiilding was most systematically measured, and the stones were carefully numbered 
and photographed, while the greatest care was taken to' match the old marble, where 
new pieces had to be put in. Why the building suffered so severely in coiiijparison 
with others in the Fort is liard to say, hut it may he that its foundations do not go 
down to bed-rock as is probably the case with the foundations of the other huildings 
on the cast wall of the Port. 

The inlay work, 'with which the interior of the building and taiilc Avas decorated, 
has mostly gone, for Avliich the Boliillas inicler Ghulam Qadir are jirohahly more to 
blame than tlio recent military occupation. The marble dado, inlaid Avith pietra 



Lig. 1. 


i'/^’ Jinnols by floral designs, tbc borders of tbc dado being 

lrXrn.;/uT,r of Uio niehc, a broad cavetto, 

U.; s,u,ndrel. of lh^;Se a^er" Thef""'™ 

nc muie arch, liie upper mid inner portion of the niche is relieved 
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1) y a curvilinear design, the centre of each mosh ” being marked by a flower. Tlic 

2 ) ietra dura work is not so lavishly used as in other huiklings of Shah-jahan. l)ut its 
treatment is undeniably graceful. 

The cusping of the arch over the niche terminates in little pendents of similar 
character to those on the outer arches. Above the dado the wall surface is lirokcn 
up into a scries of superposed panels. The origin of tlie peculiar shape of these 
panels may be looked for in the earlier huildiiigs, in the walls of which were little 
multifoil-archcd niclics, which served for tlie storing of hooks (ns in Alchar’s library, 
Agra Port), articles of clothing, and for tlic lamps used to light the rooms on festive 
occasions. The Alughul huilders evidently found the treatment a successful one and 
carried on the feeling by means of panelling, 

The modern balustradiug and cookhouse on the roof seen in Plate IXa 
also fell down owing to the earthquake and in the reconstruction of the roof 
these two modern accretions have, needless to say, been omitted. The domes 
constructed of brick and rendered outside uith polished cJnwam hnvfj, l)y the 
replacement of their fiuials and lotus-leaf crestings, heou restored to ilmir 
oriuTiial condition. The domes do not represent the internal arrangement and 
are constructed most prol)ably for effect, and perhaps partly to keep the building 
cool. The central compartment, Inglier than tlie otiiors, is ceiled by a vault of 
“Bengali*’ type. This, it is true, is repeated in the form of the external central 
dome. The ceilings of the smaller compartments, liowcvcr, consist of a flat sunk 
panel, formed of marble slabs, and only the two outer cast and west compartments arc 
indicated by domes. The cciling-cornicc is of simple section, well adajilcd to the 
nature of the material employed. Its principal memher is a deep caret to whicli 
dispels any abrupt eHcct that might lie due to a flat ceiling meeting with an internal 
wall. It also gives the idea of siqiport. 

After the earthquake it was found necessary to shore np the Imilding until 
repairs could he effected. This was clone with temporan’ brick centering (in India 
a cheaper commodity than wood). The total amount spent on the conservation of 
the pavilion amounted to to which must be added the sum of B 2,807 for 

the restoration of the central marble channel. 

Built during the reign of Shah-jahan, at a time when that Emperor was leaving 
his memory indelildy stamped on the architecture of India, even this little edifice 
exhibits the gradual decline of ^lughal architecture. The small IMughal cinquefoil 
urches of the pavilion are certainly somewhat weak, the foils tliomsclves and tlie 
whole arch being flat. This is not so noticeable in tlie larger cent ml arcli. 
The horizontal run of tlie cltajjcf is Iwokcn over tins arcli, a treatment not found 
in earlier buildings. It is often tlic case that a wave of architectural enthusiasm 
marks the beginning of the dcoadcnce of ilio style ein])loycd. Exuberance in 
architecture must he curbed, and resivaint in form and design rigidly ]n*actised. 
What in Mughal architecture can equal the buildings of Akhar, so perfect in their 
pronortiou, so sensibly and solidly coushaictcd, and yet until such a sense of refinC' 
went and delicacy in their ornament 1 At flr.4 sight it may appear strange that with 
tlic advent of more advanced European civilisation the decline of ^[nglml huildinirs 
should liavc set in, hut the art and architecture of the west were ill a(la]itefl to a 
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country ’^vliose influences — climatic, religious and social — were so different. Tliere 
TN'cre otlier I'orces tliat -were sapping the Empire so firmly established by Akbar, and 
the last years ol Sliah-jahan’s life saiv him a iirisoner at Agra and his sons fighting 
for the throne — a period of anarchy that sounded the death-knell of jMughal 
architecture. 

European influence appears to he traceable in the acanthus foliage which tops 
the capitals of the columns. The mouldings, by which the facade is divided, as it 
Avcrc, into m many panels, merge into the foliage — another western touch. One can 
compare the vault ribs of some mighty meclimval cathedral, or the hood-mouldiugs 
of some traceried window, terminatmg in a boss of foliage, conventionally fashioned 
by Ihe mcdiccral craftsman of Europe from a study of the flowers of his own countrv- 
side. A far cry, it is true, to Delhi and the palace of the great Shah-^ahau, 
Salubqiifm-i-Thani, Avho has carried the banners of his glory beyond the sky and 
the sun.” 

According to ilanucoi, each. o£ the forts at Agra, Delhi and Lahore had a Shah 
Biu-j, and all of them were the rvork of Shah-jahan. “ There are, ” he says, “ in the 
empire three principal imperial abodes ; the most ancient is at Dilhi, the second 
at Agrah, the third at Labor. At each there is a great bastion, named the Xaabvu-g 
(•^lah-lnirj), rvhich means ‘ Itoyal Bastion.’ They are domed, and have architec- 
tural adornments of curious enamel mork, n-ith many precious stones. Here the 
king holds many audiences for selected persons, and from it he views the elephant 
lights and diverts liiiiisclf with them/” 

The Shah Burj in the Lahore Tort ismow known as the Samau (i.e., Mutham- 
maui) Burj. But it is mentioned by its original name in the inscription over the 
Hfithi Pol or Elephant Gate.* 


At A^ia ci^\ visitor to the Port knoAvs that gem of Mu gh al architecture 
rctorrcilto ni the gmdo books as the “.Tasmiuc Torver.” The correct appellation of 
the building is the IMuthammam Burj. It is possible that it was called the Shah 
Burj ongmally as ivas the case at Lahore. The Sbah Burj at Delhi, which, 
as has been previously stated, lies bebind the pavilion heretofore described, has 
muhwgono drasfec change^s since shortly before the Mutiny when Sayvid Ahmad’s 
tjiaru-s-Sanadid was written. At the date of writing little has been done to itbevond 
lie disinanflmg of all modern additions. It is perhaps rrot too much to e.vpress the 
hope that ere long rt may he possible to give it more attention. 

. neuicnnnt Frauckliu in his account of Delhi says “ In the Shah Bmig, or 
t f 'u ttie river Jumna. 

Lt. tr“f ,1^" rj; r "‘f ’t""!'' ” oi.„m u. 

V.T.V l.,v 11,0 ,lo,lr„ol VO 'i'," ’r°'° t?''’ 

' r-. .,. wio„. wo-. vot'nVi;.:iM. — 
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stripped many of tlie rooms of their marble omaments and pavements, and have even 
picked out the stones from the borders of many of the floorings.”^ 

The Rohillas passed three days in digging up the floors for treasure which they 
supposed had been hidden in the palace by the Emperor Shah 'Alain, whom tlicy 
blinded, when their quest proved vain. !Mirza Jawan Bakht was anxious to inform 
the British Governor, newly arrived at Lucknow, of the disorderly state of affairs at 
Delhi, consequent on the appointment of -f\iras}^al} Khan, who had been created Amir- 
ul-iimra, or '' Premier noble of the realm,’’ hy the Emperor Shah 'AJam, mainly at 
the instigation of the sister of Mlrza Najaf S}an, the deceased Premier. Keene 
in his "Pall of the ^kloghul Empire,” seems to point out that it was from the Salimgarh 
that Jawan Bakht escaped, after secretly departing in disguise from his chamber in 
the palace, and passing from the roof of one l)uilding to the roof of another, until 
he reached the aqueduct - which crossed the garden Hay at Baklisli. " The night was 
stormy, and the prince was suffering from a fever, but ho found a breach where the 
canal issued, by which he got to the rampart of the Salimgarh. Here he descended 
hy means of a rope, and joined his friends on the river sands. 

Bishop Heber, Avhen visiting Delhi in 1821-25, remarks on, "a hcautiful octagon- 
al pavilion [at the end of the terrace], also of marhle, lined with the same Hosaic 
flowers as in the room which I first saw, vith a marble fountain in its centre, and a 
beautiful bath in a recess at one of its sides. The windows of this pavilion, which is 
raised to the height of the city wall, command a good view of Delhi and its neigh- 
bourhood. But all w*as, when we saw it, dirty, lonely and wretched : the liath and 
fountain dry : the inlaid pavement hid vfith lumber and gardener’s sweepings, and 
the Avails stained mih the dung of birds and bats.”^ 

The following description, from the Atharii-s-Sanadid, gives a good idea of the 
toAver, and from it the reader must be loft to conjecture its pristine condition, Avith 
the help of the photographs shoAving it in its present state. 

** This toAver,” saj'S SayAud Ahmad, " is also a Avondcrful building. Its diameter 
is sixteen gaz. Its striictiirc is three-storeyed. The first storey is built on a 
plinth 12 above the ground. It^ coiling is round inside and fiat from aboA^e. 
The building is AA’holly of stone. It is built of marWe to the dado, AAntli a Avork 
in mosaic and stones of various colours, and from the dado to the coiling 
it is made Avhite Avith the Pathani stone (?) and has gilt foliage. Tins storey is 

octagonal and its diameter is 8 gaz. It contains four niclics and two semi- 

octagonal scats OA'erlooking the river. Its front is of marble. The northern 

and eastern niches are each 4 liy gaz and the Avestern and southern each 4 by 3 (/az. 

In the middle of the octagonal storey there is a tank Avith a diameter of 3 gaz so 
charming and extremely beautiful that on a view of its decorative AVork the intel- 
lect is at a loss and calls to mind the Avork of God." Li tlio Avcsteni niche there is a 
Avatcrfall and small arched niches, Avherem floAvers arc placed in the day time and 
lamps at night. In front of this Avatcr fall there is a tank of marble 31 by 21 gaz, 

i AsifJlick Rctcarc/iCff Yol. IA\ pp. ‘ISO ff. 

* ti cau’.il oC ol<l foumUtiou •wKwU to liv .^uli-jahin uti lax tbc f<nl, 

5 H. 0. KccjiP, The FaU of tic .Ti(K;Su? Fmptre, London nnd Cnlcuttn, 1S76, pp. ILA ff. 

* Hcbcr, Viirrafirr 0 / ajottniey throtiijh ihc apyer prorijiccx of Jufii'a, London^ ISliS, A’ol. Jl, pp. IT. 

^ I hn>e rccentk found Ous, All that remains arc some mirble fUbs which form flircL' ?ldo? of the Unk* 
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j'roin this tank to tlie edge of tlie eastern niclic tlicre is a canal li f/az wide, wholly of 
nuirhlc, Tcry fine wiili a work of mosaic and relief. The two tanks have the sanie 
work in mosaic and relief, and the cornelian, coral and other precious stones have been 
set tluu-cin. From this canal branches off another which flows into the tank of the 
we‘?teru niche and which, coming therefrom in the canal of the tower and passing 
through the octagonal tank, flows toivards the eastern niche, under which, on the 
riverside, a waterfall is constructed. The waterworks in the whole Fort start from this 
very jdace [the §hali Avater-courscs for cA^ery part have been made in 

this very io^yel^ Each Avater- course bears the name of the tank or canal to which it 
nin<. Tli(‘ building of the second storey is also octagonal and fine, Avith a diameter 
of 8 and on its eight sides is a verandah all along of twenty -fotu* pillars. The 
building of Uiq third storey is a domed paAulion Avith eight pillars. Its dome is of 
inrirblo Avith a golden pinnacle. In short, this building is A'ery magnificent.” * 


GoBnoN Sakbebson. 


* .1 ^ i r, •, .W « 
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Cn,,,(or 11, .,s n. cf. j. (Tsno^'pi.r^iT ff. 



THE DiWAN-l-‘AMM, LAHORE FORT. 


C OMPAE.ED arclutectiirally ^ntli its sister buildings at Agra and Delhi, the 
D!wan-i-*amm or Hall of Public Audience in the Laliorc Fort is disappointing. 
It is to its historical associations and to the ceremonies enacted in it that it owes its 
claims to recognition. For many years used by the military for barrack purposes 
which went far to deprive it of its former glory, it now stands out of what was once the 
great quadrangle, wlierein the king was wont to review his troops and receive his 
subjects ill audience, a pathetic relic of past splendour. Xo longer docs it look 
out on the elephants as they passed in review before the '' Great Alogiil/^ nr the 
tlirongs of Amirs and E-ajas bowing low in obeisance to the figure in the jhardka^ l)ut 
on the inevitable foolhall ground and goal-posts of the British soldier. 

As far back as Alay 1901, Dr. Vogel, then Arclneological Surveyor of the 
Panjal) Circle, was asked to report on the ancient buildings in Lahore J^'ort. Twenty 
years ])efore, Alajor Cole, E.E., Curator of Ancient Alonuincnts, had expressed tlie 
hope, “ that all buildings of interest in the Lahore Fort be as far as possililc restored 
and fenced in so as to keep them separate from the barrack Ijuildings, and that they 
be kept solely as show places and as tlie only means of perpetuating some of file most 
hcantifiil and interesting specimens of Lahore Imperial Alughal Art.” It is only 
recently that these recommendations have partly liornc fruit. 

The gradual evacuation of the old buildings of interest hy the military is now steadily 
going on, and the Diwiin-i-'amm, the CbliOtl Si'^vabgfib and tlic Alotl Alasjid have 
already been taken over by the Arcbmological Department. These arc the first moves 
in the sclicmc by wliich it is liopcd to put the Lahore Fort on tlie .same footing, so far 
as conservation is concerned, as the Forts of Agra and Delhi. 

In rcvisiialising tlie arrangement of the buildings in wliicU tlic Diwaini-Timm 
was the principal and central feature, it must bo remembered that, of tiio grear quad- 
rangle, from the centre of the nortbem side of which the Audience Hall ]irojeetcd, all 
that is left is a little cloister through which access is gained to the Afuti Afasjid. The 
ureat quadrangle, 730 feet hy JGO feet, was entered from the cast and ivest sides. Jn the 
first year of his reign (A.D. 1G2S), Sbah-jaluin ordered the Dlwan-i-Timm to ])p 
erected simultaneously with the one in the Agra Fort. The work was carried out under 
the supervision of the Emperor’s fatlicr-in-law, Arnminu-d-flaulnh Asf Kiian, then 
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(iovonior of tlio city, ^vlio Avas also in charge of the hnilding operations at the 
iiriixhhonrinir yiah Burj. ^ah-jahfc’s nioth’e for its erection is exj)laineflhy ‘Ahdii-1- 
Uamld, the court chronicler, Avho states that in the reigns of the Emperor’s father 
and izrand- lather the assenilded courtiers had only an anming to shelter them from 
the sun and rain. It Avas, therefore, the Emperor’s order that a hall of forty pillars 
he erc*,cted, in front olxhfi j ha role d of the Daulat-khana-i-ldiass-o-‘anim.” (Eig. 1.) 



‘Ahdnl-Uamid’s account is Avorth quoting in full. “ In the reigns of their depart- 
ed I-Fajesfic's fAkhar and .lahangirj, and after the accession of the Lord of the lYorld 
l^n\h-y.dn\A\3, till this date [4th Bhv\-l-h\j^rih, A.H. 1037, i.e., IhelOfch Alay, A.E. 1G2S) 
in ironl ol ihie ;]ha7*0J:d of flic Eaulat-khaua-i-khass“ 0 -Tnnm(Hull of public and jiriA'ate 
Audience) Avherc all servants gain the fortune of admittance [to tlio royal presence] 
-and ol the intcrvicAv, there Avas no huilding [in the Agra Eort^ to protect the 
courtiers {lit ; adherents of the royal carpet) from rain and heat, and an aAAmiug of 
cloth used to he erected, as has been mentioned ahoA'c. As in this august age all 
ineaus of comfort that a ruler can give liaA'c passed from the region of i^oteutiality 
into that of actuality, and every ornament of the Avorld has hastened from the nadir of 


uou-existcuec to the zenith of existence, iii accordance Avith the royal order, masons 
like magicians and Carpenters like Azar ^ finished a lofty hall, that has raised its 
fo Satin-n, and a liigli Inulding tliat has readied the entrance - of the 
M:venth heavn. in front of the jharolT, of the Daulat-ldiana-i-kifiss-o-'amni, '70 
nnp<riA \.ird-'h»n_, and ; hnperial yards hroad, in fortv da vs, as had heen conceived 
.n the enhgh.ened mind of (he ivorld-conqucring Emjieror.' Those ivho stand before 
th,. r^d d, rone [thus] acqnu-ed a fresh shelter from the rain and the sun, and the face of 


l.v .Ir„< ,! rr'.'I" KO- Cl 


7"/, vmo 7 1. 

i:o. Cf. Quran, ^iira TjUL. ver^e M. 
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the heavenly court also gained an immeasiu'ahlc ornament. On the throe sides of 
tins lofty hall, each of Avhich lias an entrance for the Amirs, servants, and otlier 
officials of note, has ]>ecn pitched a silver haliistinde. In this palace, the servants 
stand in order of rank, and in aii appointed place, and in a manner worthy of the 
assembly of mighty emperors. [Most of them stand with their hacks towai'ds the 
balustrade, several nlio are distinguished hy a closer connection [stand] hy tlie two 
pillaiN which are near tlia jhcn'ojc/l^ and armour-bearers with golden banners and flags, 
in royal armour, towards the lett liand -with their hacks turned to the Avail. In front 
of this heaven-Uko building is a spacious court-yard Avith a coloured AA’ooden balustrade 
aroiuid, on Avhich arc stretched canopies of brocaded velvet. In this place those 
AAffiose rank is less than Iaa o hundred [liorsemen] and l;0AV-hcariug ahadfS,^ and skilled 
musketeers, and some of the attendant Amirs, receive admit tmice. At the doors of 
the Daulat-)diana-i-khass-o-‘amm and of l;oth the balustrades, stand trustAA'orthy mace- 
bearers, staif-bearers, and door-keepers, all in fine clothes, to refuse entrance to 
straua’or< and tliose aa'Iio arc luiAA'orthy of such an honour. The gleaner of good 
meanings an<l ornament er of poetry, Talib Kallm, Avrotc this quatrain in praise of this 
lofty Imildinir, laid it lief ore his most holy majesty, and the skirts of liis hope became 
heavy with the royal rcAvard. 

< This neAv edihcc of AA'hich the Divine throne is a neighbour, 

Of Avhose rank Height is hut a letter, 

Is a garden, each pillar of AA'hich i.s a cA^press, 

In Avhose shade repose both nobles and common.’ 

The sacred decree Avent forth that in the capital of Lahore also should he construct- 
ed a high palace in front of il\Q jharolcd of the Daulat-khilua-i-klul^-o-Tunm, in the 
same stylo [as at Agra], and that the building of the Shah Biirj should lie completed. ” 2 
Tlio jha?'dJ:d (Plate XI), Avhich already existed at the time Avlien Shali-jahan 
made his addition, is a small projecting balcony of maihlc supported on sand-stone 
brackets. AVith its flanking arcades it formed the central feature of flic facade in 
front of Avhich Shah-jahun erected his Dlwan-i-'amm. 

Planking the throne-balcony/’ tlic late [Mr. Tucker aatoIc,^ "‘is a long narroAV 
passage, blocked at intervals l)y x>J^rtition walls, but running the wliolc length of the 
hall on to Avhich it opens at intervals between tlic pillars, A little careful demolition 
of those partition AA'alls clearly shoAved tliat before the creel ion of the great hall an 
arcade of richly painted columns and brackets formed the main feature of tlic fa^'ade 
ill the centre of which Avas the jharbht. AVlien the liall Avas added, the liays 
against Avhich the hack row of half columns Averc set, Avere filled up to sup])ort them 
and the continuity of the arcade Avas thus broken. At some later period, the lateral 
thrust of the arches being feared, the partition Avails Avcrc built to take it and iron ties 
embedded in them. On one of those Avails being partly demolished, all this became 

the x^ainted brackets of the embedded arcade, the rougli filling and the back of 

the lialf column. Also three xAcriods of decoration could be traced on the roof of the 

I A oE Indbn Mrvus.'iklrirr of the time of Akl»nr. ^Y!tll o nominnl nnk, having* ^riih th<'m r.o fotit nr 

lior>e Foltlior' from tbc Kinpon^r. Cf. (Bloclimnn, j>p. 210 and 210), Vo\. p. 20 ; note 1. 

- Tidhhnh Sdnuih (Cnleutta IS07), A*ol. I, pp- 221 fT. 

^Annual Iici*oriofihcArelnTo}ojiQal Cl^ch, fvr tht enJinj tihi ^forrJr 

1010, AlUbabnd, 
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First, a plaster face on tlie sliallow vault coniposecl of small facets set at 
pul'll! aiiirlcs ivitli each other and decorated vitli gold and red incised lines, Tliis ivas 
cominiious from end to end of the gallery. Is" ext followed a Sikh addition of glass 
(tppjifjue to ilio original contours ; this was also continuous. The third period was the 
flat panellccl ceiling with a curved cornice^ which we now see, decorated vith the 
crudii^t painting and an inlay of round pieces of glass. This was not contimions ])nt 
l)ro]:en at a point T'" from the centre line of the pier and coved as at the far ends, 
'riiis coved end, however, does not appear to have rested on any wall, as the painted 
hiM'*kc.ls iiitlicrco concjaled by the modern partition wall of still later date, show no 
tnic.i of any other wall. It is hoped that it -will lie possible to 02:)en np the whole 
haieth of this gallery dcs^ntc the thrust of the outer ^Jillars.” 

There still remain fragments of the marble railing witbin whicli only 
iiolilos of a certain, rank might stand (Fig. 2 ). The existence of remnants of this 



He. u. 

laihjii:, toirotlior witli the one of red sand-sione which encloses the raised x^lRtf^^Tir 
in; fron! of llu' liuililni- is one of (lin cliief features in -whicli the huihlinir (liiTers iron: 

]^elhi aiul Hinf at .tgrn. Tlie santl-stonc railinir is of ciiriou* 
I e.iirn It eamiot he Kii-l to he n sttcccssfnl ireatnient of a “ harrier ” ii 

. .in.l h h njn n to (loiilii ivhetlier stone ea-n lie sihtahlv adajited to serve a pur- 
roe for nil., -h wocal has ot.vionsly been nsed i,i the first place. The .nuM:I.-a post^ 

tn .1, ih. .round, are supported hy dwarf hraehets wliero they Imtfc into the vertica 
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■post. The Iragnients of tlie^e tv^'o railings have been carefully preserved and 
strengtheneiL The one formed the barrier between the courtiers who were admitted 
to t]je Hall it^ell and the less privileged^ whereas the other separated the latter from 
the multitude gathered in the quadraui^le 

ELEVATION SECTION 



PLAN AT A A PLAN AT B.0 PLAN AT C.C 



Kitr. 3. 


The raised platform is crowned by a red sand-stone coping {(Jasa). A careful 
examination of this coping hy the late !Mr. Tuclccr showed that the xdatforin was not 
ascended directly in front of the jhardJea. Indeed, the old stones clearly show that 
the railina* at this point was nninterruptod and that therefore the entrance miisi liavc 
been at the sides. As regards the hall itself, iMr. Tucker succeeded in finding traces 
-of the original sand-stone stepi facing the jharolca, Tho^e have accordingly Ijcen 
reconstructed. 

The case of conservation presented by tlie Diwan-i-^amm was indeed a (Hfiicnlt 
-one. The whole roof was new and tlio arches .supporting it were built of British 
bricks plastered over, while (he shafts of the columns, their capitals and ha^os, the 
•original \York of the hiiildcrs, had lo.<t their coating of shell plaster. ,-\s 

a thorough removal of all inodcr]i additions would liave resulted in only 
the jharoM and the columns being loft, it was decided to relam Ihc existing 
roof and arches, but to tone these down with colour-wash to harmonise with the red 
sand'Slonc, and to remove the military whitc-wrisli from tlic columns. The iloor of 
modern hricks, whicli hid the lower ))asc mouldings of the columns was removed, 
-discloshig the old laHonri brick flooring, n-hicli has now been repaired and relaid in 
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At. i\u architectural nionumeiit of llie begiiuihig of Shali-jahan’s reign the 
Diwfin-i-'aiDin in its present clilaindated condition is certainly disappointing, but its . 
many lii'-iorical a-<aciations invest it uutk unusual interest. Some of these may here 
liiul a place. 

Al Bada(*m refer.- to the Hall of Public Audience (in his time the open coiu't- 
vard oiilv) ];oin£i: gorgeously decorated on the occasion of the neiv year’s day (29th 
Heccinbcr 15S7 A.D.) ivhich Avas celebrated hy the gi’cat Akbar nitli much poinj). 
The historian mentions 114: bays {aiwan), splendidly draped, and this number closely 
currc-})«>nds U) the niimhcr of bays indicated on the old plan shoiving the Port during 
tin* Sikli rcciuic.^ 

r^lanncci tells an amusing anecdote of the easy-going Jahangir ivho preferred to 
e:iio\ the *joud things of this -world rather than to live up to the strict tenets of the 
'.Ud\annnauan rcliirion. The story bears on the Pi-wan-i-'amm. Having acq^uired a 
S>r j>ork and wine from a visit to the house of the Jesuit fathers, he ate it puh- 
lu lv and frecpiently to the groat dismay of the pious Muhammadans of Ins court, who 
i 'cjikiiijcd to him that such meat and drink were forhiddon by the Quran. He 
encpiirc'd which religions permitted the drinking of wine and eating of pork at the 
>aiMe time, and Avas informed that only Christians were alloAved this liberty. He 
tie n said he would become a Christian, sent for tailors to cut out European clothes, 
aii<l ordered a s(iarch to be made for hats. The learned Muhammadans, Manucci 
i:o(Nouto say, thereupon look counsel together and said the king might oat and drink 
whatever he liked. This submissive ansAver did not give the Emperor the desired 
o])])ovt unity to tiggravale them, so he ordered the casting of scA'crnl jiigs of solid gold, 
which he kept in the palace. IVhcn lie aAvokc from sleep, ho said he Avoiild rather- 
see these ]ngs than the face of a jMuhammadan. Shfili-jahau had them buried in 
front of the royal seat {ihc JIi arnica?) h\ the fortress of Lahore. "‘Many a time,” 
llauucei ailds, “ T sat there Anth the gOA^omor of the fortress. He used to say to me 
that if lie had the Avealth then hcncath liis body he Avould be a A'cry rich nian.”‘' 
IJufortiuKitely none of these gold pig.s came to light in the recent conservation Avork. 
Such A^alutihlc corpses Avould not long he loft in peace. 

^lainicci relates ill another passage hoAv after the battle of Samugnrli he rejoined 
Prince Dara Sluikoh at Lahore uiul found him in the Palace, probalily in the Llwfm-- 
i-'anun. “ There 1 arrived, ” he says, “ at four o’clock in the afternoon, Avhen Prince 


Lara Avas actually seated giA'ing audience. Quitting the cart, I ihrcAV iny small 
Avalh't aero'-s my shoulder, and taking in iny hands my hoAv and seven arroAVs, I cuter— 
<‘l tlu‘ pivlace. hen my commander llarcandas Can (Parqaudaz Khan) .«aAv me 
he :idvaue(*d to unu't mo, and after enihracing me Avith great affection, lie led me 
jnyhilly to the ]m-(‘nce of the ])rincc, just as I Mas. TJicrc I performed the usual 
ol.oi^auees, and he (Dani ) Avith excecHling gladness exclaimed in a loud voice “ Xabas ”1 


Xabasr {SMrtfmslil !) that is to s;iy, ISravo I Bravo r His eyes brimming 

<e'er with tears. In* t urucMl to in\ ofliccws and said in a trouhltMl tone : " See, you others, 
lid* oi till'' l.urojuMu 1 aiajigl lad, avIio, althouiyh neither of iny rcliirion nor of 
,ny nt.v. .u.r fur luT,^. :u, ..aturuf n.y K.lf, luvvin;; ouly cntcr.'d ,nv sei'vico ;-hcn ihese 




.s 
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^vars began, came after me with such loyalty through the midst of such dangers ; while 
those maintained by me for so long, and getting immense payments. Anth base ingrati- 
tude and utter disloyalty abandoned me when I had need ot them, just as you others 
hare seen/‘^ 

Ti, is uncertain whether in the days of Ttanjit Singh, the Dlwan-i-‘amm again 
fulfil led its original purpose, namely that of an audience hall, its official designation 
haring been changed to Takht or Throne."’ It would appear from Honigberger’s ^ 
account that after the ^lahavaia’s death his ])ody lay in state in the audience hall 
whence it was carried outside tlie Port to be cremated on the spot now marked hj 
Ran jit Singh’s Sametdh. 

The series of twelve rooms at the back of the Audience Hall has nothing 
pnrticuiar tu recommend it. They arc treated witii marble dados and stucco Hescoes, 
but tlie original Hughal decoration lias been re plastered and repainted during the 
Sikh period. In this building took place the murder of Chut Singh, tlie rival of the 
Minister Dhyan Singh. The scene, which was witnessed and described in all 
its gracsoiae details by Colonel Gardner^, adds to the romantic associations which 
surround tlie Diwan-i-^amm. Without uttering a rvhisper/’ Gardner says, we steal- 
thilv crept our way in the dark up a flight of stairs, over a place called the 
* ]3ad'’liab-i-Taklit ’ [The Imperial Throne, i.e., the jharohl of the Diwan-i~^amm], 

and thence to the immediate vicinity of the royal apartment Two torclics 

had to be lit, and on entering the room where we expected to lind the .Minister it 
appeared to he empty ; it was very long and narrow. Lai Singh, liowcvcr, called out 
that he saw the glitter of a sword in one corner, and there cowered the wrctclied man, 
his hand upon his sword. ” Then followed the murder, the comineueeinout of a 
period of anarchy and disorder, winch resulted in the annexation of the Punjab by 
the British. 


Gonnox Saxbeksox. 


Manucct St'^rin do Afocio)', Vol. I, p SOO. 

“ Vriichic ^or^culandc^ Wicn ISol, pp. liO {T. 

- Soldier aud Tnudhry .Ucrirnf^ r Gardner, elUca ty Hugh “Pc-sr'f, Edinb«r;:)i 

l^ndon, 1S3S, l>r- 219 ff. 
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r]pHE most important work of research carried out in 1909-10 was undoubtedly 
jMr. Marshall’s excavation at Bhita near Allahahadj a preliminaiy note on 
which has appeared in the fTournal of the Boyal Asiatic Society.^ As Mr. Marshall 
proceeded on leave at the end of the cold season in v^hich these explorations took 
place, a detailed account is not yet available for publication in the present Annual,, 
but will, it is hoped, appear in the next volume. The sj)ecial interest attaching 
to the Bhita excavations lies in the circumstance that they constitute the first 
serious effort to explore the remains of an ancient Indian to \vn. It is true that the 
town which once stood on this site (its name apparently was Vichhl or V\cliln^ 
grdma) was only a small country-town, and on that account no startling finds of 
great historical interest were to be expected. Xet Mr. Marshall’s excavations have 
tluown considerable light on the ordinary domestic architecture and on certain 


aspects of domestic life in ancient India. The results achieved are, therefore, of 
special interest in that they supj)lemeiit the information derived from literary 
sources. As an instance I may mention that among the Bhita finds there are- 
several specimens of toy-tricyles of baked clay. It is from such an huinhle object 
liiat one of the most famous plays of ancient Indian literature, the Mrichchhakafikd or 
“Little Olay Oart” received itstitle.“ The beautiful terra-cotta medallion found by 
^Ir. ^Marshall in the house of the hanker Jayavasuda and produced along with his 
]n'climinary note, reminds us of a scene from a not less famous Indian drama, the^ 
Salcuntald. In the two men on the quadriga in the centre of the medallion we may 
perhaps see king Biishyanta and his charioteer who are being entreated by a hermit 
not to kill the antelope which has taken a refuge in Kanva’s hermitage. IV e note, 
also, the hermit s hut and, in front of it, a girl watering the trees in which we may 
recognise gakvmtala, the heroine of the play. The medallion, which must belong 
to the guTiga period, is no doubt much anterior to Kalidasa, but it is well known 
Uat the sub:iect oC that author’s most famous play was not invented hy him. It 
forms an opisod^ho first hook of the Mahahharata, hut it must be admitted that 

' -r. It, A. for 1911, pp, 1-27 IT. 

' Xljp has been roadeicfl in nlmn^f ri-a...- i r 

l>y H. H. ’SVil.on mcalrc efihe Yo!. I) a„0l bv Dr A r”*! “ tiansbitcd into English 

iTito Oerroan ainotic. Others bv Otto von r \ / i^^^>'vard One7iia7 Scries, Yo\. IX) aiu\ 

cc-nr. in tb.. Grb Act. WiLoJ. o;, t- .1, tUo little eby c-..t 

' -'J'J , lauers tranMatioii, pp. 9-4 ff. 
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the details of the terra-cotta a^'ree T^'ith the dramatic and not witli the epical version 
of the stoiy and, on that account, the ideatification canuot he regarded as certain. 

Inscrihed seals and sealings, mostly of clay, were found in considerable number, 
and some of these have enabled Hr. ^larshall to name the varions lioa^es after their 
former occupants. Though these persons mere only simple burghers of a count ry 
town (as indeed was the case with most of the house-holders of Poiiipcli), their 
names add a certain amount of human interest to the houses in n hich they once 
lived their humble life and to the implements whicli they once used in their daily 
occupations. As regards the general plan of the houses, they all consist of a central 
courtyard enclosed by a row of rooms on the four sides. Hence the Sanskrit term 
chaiiMdla, meaning “ a buOding of four hails {klld).'' It will ho noticed that 
the plan of the Buddliist convent was developed out of that of the simple dwelling 
house, and again a later development is the Havavansarai of the ^lulmmniadau 
period.^ Among the minor antiquities found in the Bhita excavatious thei*e arc 
several Imndred terra-cotta figurines of men, women, and cliiltlrcu, M'hich range in 
date from the ith to the Gth century A.D.- '' ^Vpart from their arti.stic interest/' 

Mr, writes, these figurines are valuable for the information they furnish 

as to the fashions in vogue during the Gupta period. Thus the modes of dressing 
the hair rrere as numerous then as they are among women to-day, and perhaps 
even more startling. The men, certainly, must have been foppish to a degree, with 
their long curls falling loose on one side only, or elalioratcd like a full Georgian 
wig, or coiffured with jewels in the Antoinette manner, or arrranged more severely 
in the regal style of Persia/’ 

Here again wc are reminded of an interesting literal*)^ parallel. Wiicu in t]}e 
9th Act of the Mrlchchlialcaiilcd the foolish hrofcher-in-Jaw of fclm king onlcrs the 
Court of Justice to accuse the noble Charudatta, lie refers to his own elegant appear- 
ance in the following words 

I liatbed where water runs and flows and purls ; 

I shat within a garden, park, and grove 
With women, and with females, and with girls. 

Whose lovely limbs with grace angelic move. 

My hair is shome times done uj) tight, you shoe ; 

In locks, or curls, it hangs my forehead o’er ; 

Shometimes ’t is matted, shometimes hanging free; 

And then again I wear a pampadouv. 

I am a wonder, I’m a wondrous thing, 
iVnd the husband of my slnster is the king.” 

1 Voucher (.rlrJ ^rtco-bovddhi^tic I, lt7) in de.iiing: \rKh the riin‘L'\rk<? : P.ntiout ot toujour* 

nous rcconn.^ip-^ons, u un ou plusietirs csemplairc?, lo memo grouiy5 arrhitcclnml, fornm do quatre corp« do tutimout? sw 
rejoigurmt r» .nnglo droit et s’ouvnmt oxclusivomont sur une cour intcrlcure. Tel e^t, i«ut-on dim, daii^ 1 Tud*’, lo typo 
ebssique de b residence ; imitntion du vien^ il vosto b luodub d(s camvaii^craT*^ par loi cmpcro.jrz 

mogob.’* 

In IS mention b made o£ the foundation of a " Vihura to;;ot!icr wth a qiunlr.mgl'3 {n/idt'ath la* 

» All the anliquitie- nnoavthcd ht\vc heen deposited in the ludirin Jtueoum nt Calcutta, 

» Dr, Ryder, n-ho^e tran-^lation X qxiuto (p. 1^2), imitates the nm■^t striking jxicnliarity td S-imHli rnnka’* 
pafots — hb substitution of b for*. Cf, Wibon, of Voh I, p. 11*1, 
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One of the ino.^ interestiug results of the Bhita excarations relates to the use 
Cif bricks. I quote the folWing from Mr. IMarsliairs 2n'eliminaiy note 

Kone of the brick buildings that have been excavated on this site can, in my opinion, be 
assigned to an earlier date than the ‘\fch century 3hC., and there seems little chance of finding older 
ones here, tiiongh kilu-hiirnt bricks seem to have been in nse on this site for abont a century before 
tiiat. Several broad trial trenches were sunk deep below the ^lauryan level, but in every case the 
brick debris terminated within a few feet of the :Maiiryan buildings, though the deposits beneath 
extended down for SO feet and more, before virgin soil ivas reached. I do not regard this as proof 
that llie use of bricks was unknown in India before the 5th centur 3 ' B.C. It may well be that up to 
that time Hhita had been occupied by an unimportant village, the houses of which ivould naturally 
L.ive h'-^Ti of mud, as they still are in the India of to-da^x klv excavation of a portion of the city 
nail proves that it wag built of brick, for the first time, in the IMauryan epoch, and it can reason- 
ably b‘- supposed that the place was then, growing in importance, and that the erection of the city 
wall mark^, in fact, the conversion of the village into a towm. On the other hand, it may be that 
kiln-burnt bricks were, in fact, unknown in this part of India before the fitli centur 3 ^ B.G., and in 
that cas^ it is quite possible that the town was originalli^ defended, like the eikv of Pfitalipntra, b}' 
r_ wooden wall. The total absence of bricks in the lower strata certainly tallies ay ell with the 
t'stimoii)' of !Megastheues about the fortifications of Chandragiipta's capital but the question is 
one which cannot be settled until some more important city sites have been examined. 

" III spite, however, of the absence of buildings my excavation of the lower strata was 

nut without interesting results. Thus concrete was found in use for flooring at least as far hack as 
the 7tli ccjitury B.C. ; while another kind of pavement, which fell into disuse here after the intro- 
duction of kiiu'burnt bricks, was composed of a thick layer of clay mixed with broken potsherds, 
the whole hoiug afterwards burnt in ^itn, so as to form one unbrolcen slab of terra-cotta. Tl^'hoel- 
madc pottery occurred in the eaidiest deposits of all, which can hardl^^ be placed later than 1,2-00 
B.C., and may be considerably earlier ; and a fine black lustre ware with highly burnished surface 
was foiled, in company with rough terra-cotta figures, in deposits of the 7th or Stli centuiy B.C* 
ou'wards,'^ 


The results obtained on a second-rate site like Bliita give some idea of what we 
may expect Avlien the systematic exp)loration of the large cities of Taksha^ila (Taxila), 
Patalif)utra and Vidi^a comes to be taken in luiud. 

In the Erontior Province Dr. Sp>ooner turned his attention again to the site of 
Sahri-Bahlol, whicli in 1906-07 had yielded such a wealth of sculj)ture. The moimd 
selected this time for exploration i^roved no less jorodnetive. Some two lmndx*ed 2 heces 
of scnl 2 ^tm'c came to light. These have now been added to the Peshawnr Mnseuni 


wiiicli bids fair to l)ecome the first deyiository of Gandhara art. As Dr. Sfmoner went 
on leave shortly after the end of his excavations and on his return was tmnsferred to 
the Pastern Circle, he missed the O2)2^ortunity for a close study of his numerous finds. 
iris 2 ^a 2 >cr, liowcver, published in the 2^^esent volume with numerous illustrations will 


convey an idea of the artistic and religions interest attaching to this new Sahri-Bah- 
lol collection. Besides some very fine Buddha and Bodhisattva images, it contains a 
large numhev of has-reliefs, including several subjects not yet found in Greeco-Bud- 
( list ai t. Among the latter I maj’ mention particularly a very fine representation 
o£ tl.e convci-siou of Ansulimala or “ Pingcr-garlaiid, ” the robber of gravasti, ^^•ho 

accorchng to the egend told by Hiueu Tsiang, rased to wear a garland made of the 
Ungers of Ins victims. ^ 


tteW built of 


U TriU be n-mcmtcivd, states 
>vwiU Uiosc in Inr;ht>r n 


(Chapter X) that cities situated on the banks o£ 
nd dryer situations were built o£ brick and mud. 


rivers or on the sea coast 
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I -would fur the I’ remark on a nmnljer of elongated panels^ which seem to 
refer io jdtahas, or stories o£ Buddha’s previous existences. They have so far only 
partially been identified, l)ut oue series certainly illustrates the story of " the i^tevchant 
who kicked his mother/ a tale primarily intended to exemplify the doctrine of htrma. 
It occxirs also among the sculptures on the Borobiidur of Java/ It is curious that 
on thuSaliri-Bahlol sculptures Maitrakanyaka, the hero of the storVj is shown travel- 
iiug on horseback, his merchandise being loaded on a Bactrian camel, a horse and a 
bulluck. The sculptor evidently adapted these details to his cnvivoniaeuts. The 
di.sco\eiy of these panels indicates that scenes were as Tavoured a subject witli 
the sculptors of Gandhara as with llieir brethren of Central India and !^L^lhur^^ It is 
curious that in later Buddhist sculpture linrdly any Ja fa leas arc found, at least in 
India proper, whereas they blossom forth again in the Hindu art of Java and on 
the monumouts of Pagan, the ancient capital of Burma, 

Dr. Spooner’s finds include a very remarkable female statue holding in both hands 
a little si nine, ai:>parently meant to contain some precious object, and a licad with so 
strikinga profile that it can be hardly anytliing but a poHrait, It willljc seen from 
Hr. Spooner’s paper that the head appears to have belonged to a statue which formed 
the oovmterpart of the female ivuage, and that, in his opinion, both represented the 
princely donors of the sanctuary, in the ruins of which they came to light. Tliis inter- 
pretation seems perfectly plausible, but I very much doubt whether sculptures of such 
a pronounced classical style can Iiavc belonged to so late a period as the reign of king 
Huvi^hka, whose effigy Hr. Spooner wants us to recognise in the portrait head. 
Indeed, a comparison of this head with Huvishka’s coinage, on which Hr. Spooner bases 
his theory, seems to me to afford strong evidence against the proposed idcntificatiou. 
It is true that in the course of the Sahri-Bahlol excavation a Sassaniau silver coin was 
found which has been assigned to as late a period as the Jtli century A.D. It is evi- 
dent, however, that on a single coin no conclusion can be based with regard to the 
date of the huildings in the ruins of which it was found. 

In connection with the study of the Graeco-Buddhist school of Gandlulra, that 
of the closely allied IMathura school affords important data. In tlic course of the 
vear, Pandit Badlia Krishna, the Honorary Assistant-Curator of the ^lathura 
museum, has again added a considerable number of sculptures and inscriptions to 
the collection in his charge. These will be discussed by me in a special article in 
the present volume. Here it will suffice to say that the finds in question confirm 
our previous conclusions witli regard to the date of the !Malhura scliool. It was 
particularly in the Kushan period that this school flourished. One of llic new 
acquisitions is an inscribed statuette of a male in Scythian dress which jirohably 
represents a donor.® The inscriptions, mostly in the Brahtnl script of the Kushan 
variety, point to llic same conclusion. It deserves notice that among the nine 
newly recovered epigraphs of the Kuslian period, no loss than six may lie assigned 
to the reign of Huvislikn, and three of these actually contain his name. AVc are, 

* Cf* situil.'xr pinel«. rcpnyluccd by Dr, Rtirgt'S?, /. A* Vol. VI 11^ pl ates ainl 21, wliicb kivc I wn ^urtU’ 
MentiRoil. ViVr Fouebor, Art arci'fi^tou(^(ffitqvct pp. 2S0 IT. 

s CT. Foueber Kc i^iupn tfc I}oro*hvifnr U\ E^O.y Vol. IX (10' <0, p]’. :13 fT., wlioro refcr.'T.co< to 

litcnin* 50uroc5 arc 

* Sco Mr. Mnir>!^tiirs articlo in \r. E, A. S, for 1000-10, pp. 152 (T.» pUtc VIII, R;;. 2- 
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therclore, perhaps justified in identifying the palmy days of the [Mathura school 
in particular vriih. the reign of that monarch. 

[Mr. Cousens has contributed to the present Annual a detailed account of his 
exploration of the Buddhist of Mirp^r-Khas in Sind, udiich, as far as I knoir, 

is the first ancient monument of the kind systematically excavated in that province, 
”\Ir. CoiLsens' researches resulted in the discovery of a deposit of relics which, however, 
were not accompanied by any data relating to the age of the building. [For the 
dathu'' of the [Mivpur-Khas stfqnt our safest guide is the style of the terra-cotta 
Buchlha figures with which it was found adorned. The curious circumstance 
that The plinth was encased, apparently very shortly after the completion of the 
uiouiuncnt, renders it practically certain that those terra-cotta panels are . not 
later additions. Their most striking feature are the elaborately sculptured haloes. 
We know that such haloes are peculiar to stone images of the Gupta epoch and 
we inav, therefore, attribute the terra -cottas to the 4th, 5th or 6th century. 
]\Ir. Cousens arrives at a somewhat earlier date. In his opinion, the sttqxi of 
Mirpur-IQids cannot he ascribed to a later date than A.D. 400 and is possibly 
even earlier. 

Whether there has existed an earlier structure on the spot is, as Mr. Cousens 
ri 2 :htlv remarks, a matter of surmise. There is no indication as to the origin of 
the relies found in the stfiiKi, All we can say is that, in all probability, the 
])uilders of the monument regarded them as corporeal remains of either the Buddha ■ 
himself or of one of tbe early Arliats of the Buddhist Church. 

The Mirpur-IChas stiij^ct remained a palace of worship) down to the early Ai'ab 
invasion in Sind (A.I). 715), as is evident from the occurrence of inscribed tablets of 
the well known type assignable to the 7th or 8th century and from Arab coins 
found together with them in the debris. So here, as elsewhere in Iiidia, it ap>p)ears to 
have been the Moslem occupation which made an end of Buddhism. 

[Mr. Cousens, on the strength of a passage in the Miijmal-at-tawarikh quoted 
by General M. It. Haig, conjectures that the existence of Buddhist monuments in 
Sind may he due to an invasion in that country l)y a king of Kashmir. Even 
if this invasion could l^e proved to he a historical fact, the proposed explanation 
docs not seem to me to be very plausible. Buddhism, no doubt, flourished in 
Kashmir under the powerful patronage of the Knsban kings\ but there is no 
evidence that the later rulers of Kashmir were particularly partial to that 
religion. Besides, military expeditions arc in their cliaracter more destructive 
tlian constructive. 

M ould it not be a more natural assumption that Buddliism sp)read over 
Sind from Gandbfira which, as ne know, was a great centre of that faith in the 
early centuries of the Christian era ? Wc can point to a link in the stti 2 :ia of Sue 
Vihfir in the Bahawalpur State, the foundation of wliich, as recorded on a copjper- 
plate, look place in the 11th year of tlie rcigu of Kanishka.'' This would account 
for the close relationship, noted hy :\Ir. Cousens, between certain decorative devices 
found on the Buddhist monuments of Sind and on those of Gandhara. 


> nrijatiirxxu^hu I. ics*17j imiisl. Stoin, Vol. I, pn. 30 it. 
‘ InJ, Au(,^ Yol. X, p. 32G. 
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It is a matter of siucere regret tliat the article ou tlie stfqxi of lIIrpur^Klias, 
wliich I have Iiere summarized, V'ill in all probability be the last contribution from 
Mr. Cousens' pen to the Annual Reports of the Depavtinenf, oTring to that officers 
impending retirement from the Government service. His accux'ate and always 
perfect]}^ illustrated accounts will be soi^ely missed. Another constant collaborator 
lias been removed from our pages by a sadder fate — Dr. Theodor Bloch whose death 
occurred at Calcutta on the 20th October 1909. His papers regularly published 
in the Avchtcological Annual since it was initiated, bear testimony to his wide 
knowledge and fine scholarship. 

The present Annual contains one article by a contributor not belonging to 
the Archmoiogical Department, and it is to this article that I wish to call special 
attention on account of its exceptional interest. Thanks to Mr. Marshall’s strong 
recommendations, it was arranged with the Moravian Mission Board that the 
services of the Rev. ^Ir. (now Dr.) A. H. Prancke, tlie well known Tibetan scholar, 
should be placed at the disposal of the Government of India for a special lour 
of arcbmological research in the mountain tracts of the Paujab and Kashmir 
bordering on Tibet. The proposed expedition was attended with grave risks owing 
to the rerj difiicult nature of the country to he traversed. Mr. Francko, however, 
was singularly fitted for the task both through his knowledge of Tibetan and his 
intimate acciuaiutance with Ladakh and Laliul where he had already spent many 
years both in missionary work and scientific researcli. The main results of his 
tour, which in due course will be published seiiarately, have here been very 
briefly summarized, and although this summary largely deals with inscriptions, 
it has been given a place in the present section. Any furtlier comment on 
Mr. Francke’s work is superfluous, but I ivish to take the opportunity to record 
our great indebtedness to the Moravian Mission Board for liaving lout us 
liis invaluable scrrices. 


J. Pn. VooEL. 



EXCAVATIONS AT SAHRIBAHLOL.’ 


W HEN it became evident tliat further Avorh at Sh nh-ji-M-Elierl was ini possible for 
the present, oAi ing to the attitude of the oAvner of the land, I decided to return 
to Sahribahlol and exidore another of the ninny mounds in that vicinity. The one 
selected (numbered 1066 in the general plan of the environs of Salirilinhlol made for 
the Peshawar office through the generosity of the Director General of Archaeology, 
and noAv published for the first time, vide Plate XII), Ai as a fairly large tumulus 
measuring 250 feet in diameter and situated aliout half a mile to the north-AA’est of the 
village. In form it Avas nearly round, v’ith a maximum height of some ten or tAvelve 
feet above the plain, and save for two deep pits on the northern edge it appeared to 
he intact. No Avails Averc A'isiblc anywhere, nor Averc there any surface indications 
as to the position of the monuments underground. Their nature, hoAA'cver, Avas 
•sufficiently indicated by the stones Avith AA'hich the top of the mound Avas strcAvn, 
among Avhich a considerable number of scul]itural fragments AA’cre noticeable. 
Assuming, therefore, that the mound covered the rnins of some stupa, Avith or AAnth- 
out a monastery attached, and desiring first of all lo determine in Avhich part of the 
site the monastic (luadrangle had lain, supposing one to haA'c existed, I led two 
trenches through the mound at right angles to each other, AA-hich enabled me after 
a few days to form a judgment as to the general plan of the site as a AAffiole. 

J?hcsc oiigiiial ti cliches uerc not carried doAA’n to any considerable depth, for it 
\ciy soon became noticeable that, as aa’cIoII the surface, stone fragments became 
increasingly numerous on the Avest, Avhile in t lie eastern xiortion of the mound they 
almost disappeared. The inference Avas tlierefore easy that such s/njms or other 
religious structures as had existed at this site lay to the Avest, while the eastern side 
had been occupied by a monastic quadrangle aaIiosc AA-alls AA-cro for the most part 
7:acclu^ On this ^s^iption the further deepening of our original trenches on the 


IK'tforoj rwcTcW t\ rof.nnl o£ the ftceotir.l there 


wns ^vrittcl1, the first i»ot’tion of this |m|’cr is 
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north and east was al3andonedj and our attention concentrated on clearinir, lirst of alh 
the Avestorii side of the mound. 

Here the first definite building tliat ivas met with iras the round ^'fiqja l^ase 
shown at the point 22-76 on the site plan published with this paper (Plate XIII), 
and against this as a background a headless and othermse damaged tlcure o£ a scaled 
Buddha was found still A further seated Buddlin, still in its original posi- 

tion, was found south of this round stupa at the pomt 21-80 on the ^fian, but the wall 
against whicli this must hare been placed, apparently that of the main structure at 
this site, had entirely disappeared save for its veriest foundation ; and even tliis is 
traceable only outlie eastern side. Originally there appears to have been a square 
building here, of whicli this was the eastern face, and the seated Buddlia found at this 
spot, as well as a seated Bodliisattva in situ on the south (Plate XIX, tig. a) points to 
tlie concliiMon that it was once richly decorated ivith sculptures. But althougli a 
substantial stone foundation had been laid for this building, ^vhich is traceable to the 
west of this eastern wall, the further outline of the building could not be followed, 
and it appears prol^ahle tliat the walls themselves were Icacclia, witli merely a stone 
base covered with plaster, as is the case with the only portion now remaining. It 
is, therefore, difiicnlt to determine the exact nature of this structure, ])ut the com- 
parative strength and solidity of the foundations suggest that the building was a 
fairly his:li and heavy one ; and the large number of sculptural finds made in the 
debris at this point would seem to signify that here was the main monument of this 
community. If this is so, it is porhap.s singular that the main structure .should have 
beeu l)uiU of inore perishable jnaterials than some of the minor ones for, as can he 
seen from the plan, other buildings were found which were comparatively well pre- 
served in parfc<, but it is worthy of notice that precisely the same phenomenon was 
observable in the other mound, south of Sahribahlol, whicli was excavated in 1007.^ 

The square stucco platforms at 11-73, 12-80, 14-SG, 20-81 and 22-8-1 on tlie site- 
pjan appear to ])e tlie remains of similar structures on a smaller scale. Numberless 
sculptural fragments, in both stone and stucco, were found iii connection with them, 
but as n rule these were not of such importance as those associated witli what must 
have been the principal monument, and it is fnvtliormorc noticeable that tins 
latter rises from a well-laid stone pavement, whereas the others are all of tliem off 
this pavement, and therefore outside tlie main centre of tlic site. In no jdaec do the 
traceable remains of these minor buildings ri^^c to a height of more than 0 or 7 
inches. But tlicir nature as religious structures (whether temples or sffipas one can- 
not be certain) is definitely assured ]>y the little seated Buddlia figures wliidi are 
found in the centre of oacli of tlie four sides, udierever anything of tlie wall has been 
preserved at lliis point. 

Another building rising from the main stone pavement and considerably belter 
preserved than those discussed above is the square at 20-74 on 1 lie site-plan, 

only a few feel to the novlli-we^t of the round stvpu which was tlie first to hv found. 
This is very solidly constructed of stone faced vlth stucco, and ln^^t originally Imve 

' The numiul etcwV.c.l in lSt‘7 h n\tnn>cto(l llOO on the irciijml |thn. U bn's nc'^'Cr hllhertu htsm inr-i'ihhT 
to iwonl it-; etacl relnlive to the in tlie nh'«cncc of o Inrjre 'vxi «nch j«i 

of ft's oxc wiUcl }iUc«; in ■’ 
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Ijeen a Jiighly ornamental building. On its soutli face portions of a large and very 
elaborate sculpture u'ere found hi situ, sboivii in Plate XIX, fig. h, and also the bases 
of olher stone sculptures udth u'liich tlie stupa uns originally decorated ; u*hile the 
eastern face shoivs a frieze of Puddha figures in stucco, between Coriutliian inlas- 
ters, siirinouiitcd hy a cornice, above which ran yet another stucco iTieze represent- 
ing' ap]>avently legendary scenes from the life of the Buddha, on a scale quite excep- 
tional for a building of such small dimensions. Of this second and more important 
frit^zc, no trace of which remains on the other three sides, only three figux’es are pre- 
served nil the eastern face near the south-east corner of the monument. Of these 
th ‘ lare:est is a sadly damaged figure of the Buddlia, standing, and apparently turned 
to tlio iel't in the direction of two children whose figures are better preserved, 
ahlu'ugh one of them is headless. The one nearest the Buddha is seated on the ground 
while the other, who is nude, is standing at the extreme left of the composition. It 
scvins prohahle, thcrelore, that the scene intended is the cliihVs offering of the Hand- 
ful of Bust, but certainty is hardly possible in the present condition of the monument. 
At all events, enough is left to x>rove that the decoration in stucco on this stitpa was 
of an exceptional and highly interesting nature, and it is much to be deplored that so 
lare;e a ])roportion of it has perished. 

A further point of interest in regard to this stupa is that facing the centre of its 
southcni side is a large stone pedestal of some standing Buddha figure, whose feet are 
turned towards the sZ/ljia itself, while on the west occurs a second pedestal Avhere the 
fi.'ct arc turned to the cast. Both sculptures must, therefore, have faced the stupa 
itself, but the reason for this is not quite clear, since the space between these jicdestals 
and the s{n]7a is barely sufficient for a man to i:)ass. A third pedestal, or rather in 
this case, a structural sochet for a pedestal, was found to the west of the small and 
damaged platform apparently representing another stitpa closely adjoining the former 
on (he north-west, and a foiuth must have been placed at a corresponding point on the 
cast o£ this building, as is inferable from the fact that it Avas at these points that avc 
found the colossal Buddlia figures to be mentioned later (See Plate XXII, figs, h and 
(?). But from the position in Avhich these figures Avere lying it is evident that they 
faced the north, so that licrc they cannot have been turned toAvards the monument 
by Avhieh tliey stood. This seems a much more natural arrangement, but the fact 
remains iudisputahlc that iii the other cases the pedestals face toAvard the stitpa. 

The only remaining building of importance in the Avestern portion of the site 
lies beyoAAd the edge of the stone pavement, and is a small square stiip)a-ht\^Q of mas- 
sive construction and well-preserA-ed (C/l Plate XTV, figs. « and h). As usual tliis is 
faced with stucco, and is ornnmented Anth a frieze of fiA'c seated Buddha figures on 
each side betAveen Corinflnan pilasters, all coloured red, and surmounted by a modil- 
Hcm cornice. But the general design of this decoration is familiar, and the friezes 
c.nll for no special comment, beyond observing that attention appears to have been 
given to varying the postures of tlie, hands, figures shoAving the attitude of meclilatioii 
Avhcrc the hands lie ont^ ahove the other in (he Jap, altornatin- regularlv on tAVo sides 
Avith tho.e wluvo the right arm is bent at the elbow and portmved as Avrapped in the 
cravment. 

Ti ftUo should he added that nil these Ktitpas -were opened ajid examined clowji to 
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«f. sismficance B-as found 

except one smaE coi>per cum too badly con-oded for identification. 

vieldcfl’ rtTT'^'"’ no non- features of importance, and 

yielded little Imyond one remarkably fine stone lamp of large si.e (fig. 1) and a 

considerable miml)er of inscribed piotten- 
fragineuts. The rarious minor structures 
shown in the plan as occurring ui the 
centre of the quadrangle admit of no 
certain explanation. Some of them show 
so close an approach to alignment that, 
one would like to explain them as the 
bases of piillars supporting a verandah 
around the inner face of the cnhiclcs, Init 

. unfortunately the only structural portion 

ill most cases is so far above the apparent 

7. Stone kmp; 17' by ‘i-?r , ^ i ' e xi ^ 

level of the floor as to make this iuter- 

pretati m rLou])tfviL 




To tlio ^outli of tlie main quadrangle containmg tlie clianiliers of the monks, hro 
large rooio'^ were found, of wliich one was presumably tlic hall of conference for tlie 
little cu!t\uiiinity of hhihshus. It ^yas in the western one of these that the majorih* of 
the poUety iVagmonts were found, l)iit these were too badly broken for any definite 
conciusiotis. The jyavigrahe occurs on two potsherds hut this, which is a fami- 
liar word in donative formiihc, merely means “for the acceptance of” and, therefore, 
sheds no light on the identity of the monastery. 

For tluj foUoviug notes on the coins recovered in the course of the excavations I 
am. .indc]>fced to Professor Hapson and Mr. Hargreaves, to the latter of whom Jell flic 
task of clean ing the finds, as opportunity for this work had not offered previously. 
Professor Papsou I consulted in regard to a Sassanian silvet' coin which wc could not 
trace in India, and it is to his courtesy tliat I owe the following interestinir note. 
Professor Ptapson writes 

It is ;i most iutoro'stvng- specimen. So far ns I know, it is an unpublished variety. It is 
Sassanian in type and fabric, but it bears an inscription which shows that it was struck by the 

Kidfiva or Little Kushauas [vide my Indian Coin%^ p. 10, § 7ii). I should describe it as follows : 

Obverse , — Bust of King r. (apparently imitated from the coins of tlie Sassanian Kint^ Shapur 
II, A.P. dlO — :;80). In front of face, inscription in Gupta charactcrs=A7r/(7ra K-nxIiana-^Iialhiy^ 
Eci'crse Sassanian fire-altar with attendants ; in exergue, date illegible (traces of three cliaractor«) 

‘'Although this variety seems to lie new, it resembles in regard to certain features two 
known varieties ; 

" (1) in regard to the inscription and the date, of. Ciintnngham, 2Citui, Chvon. 1S90, p, 100, PJ 
XV (VI), Nos. 1 and 2. The inscription seems to bo almost the same as on this speci men, except, 
that it appears to bo proceeded by ^rif of* which I can see no tmoe.^ here. Tlie date tnay be the sjune 
Cnnningliam supposed it- to be and suggested that it might be Saka = AD. 117. I confess 

that 1 am not satisfied that this reading is correct. The nn mends appears to me to be'iaJa Tlie 
decimal figure seems certain =710 : the unit may = 5) : but to my eyw tlie first numeral sr-ems doTibt- 

" (^') in regal'd to the portrait, cf. Cunningham, A«w. C/iror. IStU, p. 210, Pk IX (Vll), Xos. 1 
and 2. No. ITs prohably imitated, like this .specimen, from a coin of ShahpurIT, No. 2 Cmm o in* 
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of Varaliran IV (A.D. 8S9 — 899). Tlicsc coins ’svliich' boar inscriptions in comipt Greek cliaractcrs 
are attributed by Cuuniugbam to the ^Yhite 

I am indebted to Mr. H. Hargreaves for the follomng note on the reinaiuing 
coins found at Saliiibalilol : 

III all 57 copper coins Averc cloanGd, but of tbose 08 were so badly corroded that neitber 
li<^uros nor legends were traceable on any of them. 

‘‘ Three, bowever, bear traces of tbe long skirted figure so oliamct eristic of the Kusbau i kings, 
but not a single specimen can, Math any certainty, be assigned to a pailicular ruler. 

One copper coin, in good condition, of Sotcr Telegas 'vvas also recovox’cd and one silver coin of 
the SasHiinian King Vavalian IT. 

This last is cpiite independent of tbe Sassiinian coin identified by Professor Bapson in 
bis lellcr dated 22nd September 1910. 

'^I attach a detailed account of the tivo legihle coins. 


I. — Sabsani.ax Coin, Sit.veiu 

— Bust of King to right. Curved plume heluiul head-dress. Seeming legend on 
right edge whieh is probably Vavahan. 

Btivcrsc. — Pire-altar Avitb two attendants. The Reverse is much worn. 

Befej-enecs. — (ff) AYilson. Ariana Antiqua, p. 398, xdatc XVI, fig, 18. 

(^) Smith. Gat^ ofOoina. B il/. p, 225, Xo. 12 (3). 


II — CorrEu Coin. Soteh 


Ohvsrsv. Bust of King right, radiate j lance with streamers in right hand, behind ^ 

Beverse, •BACIAEVH BACIAEVlun ULUTHP M Poor Script. King right on horse- 

back with sceptre (?) ; behind head two streamers. 

A better si)ecimen than in the B. AI. Catalogue. 

The monogram seems to have > 7 / r lines, not three as usual ^ Gardner p, U4 
No. 2, • ^ ^ 


Turning noiv to the sculptural finds of the season, it may safely he affirmed that 
in their variety, their extent and their relatively good state of jireservatioii, they 
constitute an important addition to oiir material for the study of the school. TYliat- 

ever Sahrihahlol may have been in ancient times,- it Avas certainly a most important 

centre of the IBudclhist cnlt, and each fresh excavation tends only to increase our 
nbnder at the immense wealth of sculpture accumulated here, and our regret that 
the identity of the site remains undetermined. 


A i tliesB fragments, the majority of %yhich appear to 

date fromthemid-Gandhara period, in as orderly a sequence as the subject pennits, 

W “h-e reliefs. As can be .seen 

iratw of noverdSL^^^^^^^^^^ .orhmanship, 

sernontmo o-n-l'. 1 °i \ n-eU-known motif of Erotes carrying along 

each alon/^aSalwTS T'" ^ alternate flg-nres wear 

m^ks a^iSinW ^ impression that the sculptnre 

shows, they are re^LS d^tl t 

» ' 3 P • it would he unwise to kase any far-reaching 
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conclusions on sucli slight evidenccj and against the probability of sncli signilicance 
attaching to this detail is the fact that in spiritedness of attitude as u’cll as in deli- 
cacy of execution, this relief is certainly not to be relegated to any period of ad- 
vanced decadence, or of far departure from the Hellenistic prototype. Indeed the 
non-Indian nature of several of the decorative panels recovered this year ivould 
seem to indicate definitely that chronologically the site is a ti-uly ancient one, 
■ivhich, at least in its origins, must date back to a time Avhen the Buddhists of 
Gandhara appreciated and approved of foreign motifs all undisguised. Witness the 
delightful frieze of vringed Atlantes (Plate Ho. XV, fig. b), rvhich in artistic feeling, 
as well as in subject matter and execution, belongs almost certainly to an early period 
of Gandhara art, for it is difficult to trace much or any purely Indian art 
influence in it. With the exception of the frieze of river gods in the British Wusenm 
and a couple of panels in the possession of Dr. Lankestcr in Pcsliavar, fmv 
sculptures arc knomi which point more clearly to the Hellenistic inspiration behind 
the Gandhara school, although the present fragment is by no means the equal of 
those others. Again the frieze of Tritons and fabulous winged monsters, of dragon-like 
appearance (shown in Plate Ho. XV, fig. a) is definitely un-Indian in conception 

and of an execution known only to the older period of this school- The sanici.s, in 

less degree, true of the remaining figure on the same plate, the long and narrow 
frieze with various figures, both human and animal, artistically disposed in the loops 
of a particularly graceful vine scroll, with ljunches of grapes at intervals. Here, 
however, tndian inflmmee is betrayed by the choice of the figiiral subjects. The lion, 
the parrot and the monkeys are more Indian than otherwise, hut the apqdicaliou 
of the vine, itself not an indigenous qilant in India, to such artistic use is definitely 
an importation from the west, as has heen repeatedly pointed out. Pragmenfs of 
other similar friezes were also recovered at this site, and these also show familiar 
Indian animal forms, the monkey, the deer, and the peacock oven, hut no other 
continuous frieze was found except the one illustrated, and even this had to he pieced 
together from several fragments. The last fragment of this class wliich calls 
for mention here is the one pictured in fig. a of Plate XVI. Its exact .significance 
is unknown to me, but it appears to be symlmlical, representing a large circular vase 
in the centre, evidently containing lotuses, this object being flanked on either side hy 
banners of streamers dependent from a triangular frame, surmonnted by something in 
the nature of a glorified pompon at the top. There also appear to be bos.ses at the points 
where the several streamei's join the actual frame, and the whole de.sign mnstl)c 
aclaiowlcdgcd as highly ornamental. But what the precise meaning of cither these 
banners or the jar of lotuses may be (unless both arc purely ornamental), it is impossible 
for me to say. In general effect the streamers at least remind one incntably of (he 
Japanese Gohei with which, however, it is not suggested that they have any historical 
affinity, although it is perhaps not absolutely impos.sil)le, dc,spitc the a.ssociatinu of 
• Gohei with Sliintoism. In Japan such streamers arc said to rcprc-'-ent offerings (i.e., 
to stand for the rags one secs tied to frees and shrines both in Japan and in India) 
and it is at least conceivable that some such meaning should ntt.ach to the present 
banners, although there is little or nothing on wliich to ba.so an asserlion of the kind. 
The central vase or jar occurred al.'o in the centre of the main frieze on the little 
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Unpct excavated soiitk of Sahrihaklol iii 1907, liow represented only by tlic'plastcr cast 
in tke Peshawar I\Iiiscum. Put an ancient intaglio in tlie Peshawar collection shows 
the same motif, and it seems reasonable to suppose tliat some special signiticance must 
have attached to it. It is worth noticing, liowcvcr, hcforc leaving this bas-relief, 
that the various panels of the friexe here seem to have been divided off by tall 
j)lantain leaves (or arc they inilms?) rising from handled jars or vases, which 
is a device by no means common in Gandhara. ■ ^ • 

Idle next section to be considered embraces the legendary scenes recovered this 
year, and although these are not strikingly numerous, they are exceptionally valu- 
able as including a number of subjects not hitherto found. Unfortunately my transfer 
to Bengal shortly after the completion of tho Sahribahlol excavations deprived me 
of the opportunity of making any personal study of the originals, but-Ur, Togel has 
succeeded in ]>iecing several of the fragments together, and in interpreting others, so 
that some aecount may be given of the year’s yield even now. A more extensive 
treatment of certain individual i^icces, will, I understand, be published by Ur. Yogel 
himself elsewhere. 

Perhaps the finest single bas-relief among those representing new subjects is the 
one illustrated in Plate XYI, fig. f7, which Ur, Togel very cleverly interprets as the 
Anguli-mala legend. As in sculptures of the Ulpankara-jataka, so here too, the main 
figure in the story (apart from the Buddha) is depicted more tlian once, first attacking 
his own mother, then assaulting tlie Buddha, and then in his final act of submission, 
where be lies prostrate at the Buddha’s feet, Avitli his garland of severed hiunan 
fingers and his sword lying neglected on the ground. Indeed the j^osture of this 
prostrate figure, with his hair out-spread, is a fiirtlier detail of similarity between this 
•sculpture and that of the ahoye-mentioned. The fragmentary scene below the 

Anguli-mala plaque awaits identification, but the prcseuce of numerous monks would 


seem to point to some monastic subject, or some special discourse of the Buddha to 
his foUowers. But whatever may have seiwed to differentiate the scene has been 
unhappily lost, and in the present condition of the sculpture no more j)i^GC^se 
identification seems possible. The great vigour of the attacking fig^ire in the 
upper panel and indeed the exceptional delicacy of the execution Tlirpiighout, notably 
m the case of the monkish heads in the lower scene, put this sculpture induhitaldy 
among those of -the better period of Gandhara art. 

bas-relief, or ratber series of bas-reliefs (now sacUy mcomplele) 

wlncli Dr. Vogel bas Identified, are sbon-n in tbe several figures of Plate No. XVIJ 

representing tbe travels and adventin-es of Maitrabanyaka, from bis meetn^g with 
fbrnnrb b^ff' T I! dalliance witb- them (in tbe upper scene), 

oftbcburninsc -^eer^ mcrcasing numbers, up. to bis fxnal-pnnlslmmnt 


leading- tho elephant eorfmNii ^ latter fragment the young man 

and max therefore inder^ l ^ ^ oes ai^pear to. hold a vessel with the water of donation 

tx^ine at tbe right of tbe composition, nor can I see that the rebef 
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^vitli ihc cliariot? in any n ay siiKably represent? this story, Tlie eontinuetl presence 
iiitlie cliaribt (assuming the same one io be represented over and over again) ol* three 
riders lip to tlic last scone, Avhoro evidently one has dismounted and joined the leader, 
nlio is here, as elsculiere, on foot, in converse with a Brahman, seems to make against 
this interpretation. The gift of the chariot, ought, i'arthcrmore, on the analogy of the 
Jamdigarlu sculpture, to precede the gift of the children, hut liero there appears to he 
no process of gradual elimination at all, nor docs the royal couple at the exlnnue 
left seem to he a relevant composition; unless, indeed, in tlio scene just preceding 
this n o have actually the gift of ilm hrst cliild, and liere on the left tlio gift of tlie 
second. The kneeling figure may pcreliance lie the child, supplicating his geneinus I)ut 
most un-Chrislian parents, and the figure in (he background may he tlie wicked 
Brahman. But what then are the gifts associated with tlie two earlier occurrences of 
the chariot, and why was not the chariot itself sacrificed hiTore the children ? 
Dr. A'ogefs discussion of the scone will be awaited Avith interest. 

Another new relief in regard to Avhich Dr, Yogel had made suggestions is the one 
illustrated by fig, c of Plate Ko. XYIII, wherein avc sec a Brahman and a Avomnn 
conversing before two roj*al figures over a kind of tub or box resting on the ground 
and iw'deutly containing three men. Dr. Yogel is reminded of (he amusing story in the 
Katbasaritsugara, Avhcrc the faithful wife contrives in the absence of lier husband 
to up bor importunate suitors in a box, wliicb is subsecpienily carried liefoiv the 
kine* md opened. And so far this is the only story whicii has occurred to auyliody 
which eould cA'cn remotely he suggested by thisrelief. However, the difficulties in 
the nav of so intrepreting this sculpture are many. Xo queen is mentioned in (he 
Katbasarilsagara, nor docs the Brahman hermit appear approjiriate. If only the 
riolit-Iiand end of the stone were unbroken, probably the meaning of the scene would 
he more certain. As it> is, if avc are to connect it witli the story of UpakOsA and 
her liin^e entrapped lovers, avo shall have to assume that the bowed figure ou the 
right is one of the porters, that the pensive female is the faithful wife again, and Hint 
the little dem in the tree is an applauding Avituoss of (lie removal to the iialace of (lie 
box with its guilty freight, iu other Avords, that the fragment represenis aii earlier 
scene in the story, Vresumahly the removal of tlic iiox, followed by its o])einng in tlic 
roval presence. If this is so, it is indeed deplorable that the other acts in the dmma 
are missing, for they must have been of a highly entertaining order. But the final 
aiscusslou of this sculpture, as of all those hitlierlo mentioned, I must, leave to Dr. Yogel. 

The interesting fragment shoAvn in fig, h of Plate XYI appears to be tlio long 
aAvaited duplicate of the one 'M. Pouchcr calls “La Frayenr d’Ananda’*' but. if so. it is 
iTgretlalily disappointing. Xo otherstory is knoAvu,api)arently, in Avbich the Bnddlm 
actually passes liis arm (lirough a solid .stone Avail but unfortunately the pei*son beside 
ihc supposed Ananda, carrying the curious cruotdike object, seems hopelessly irrele- 
vani. to this particular story, nor do Ave find the givafly desired figun> of tljo 
vulture. The interpretation of the scene, thevefore, must ivmaiii open to grave doubi. 
but the Calcutta relief discussed by IL Iknicher is certainly the nearest ]>avallel 
to ihiJ^ recovered. 

A plaque for wbicli no interpretation has so far \nvsentcd itself is tlio one sbowm in 

> r/. Vart tht (lurfifnMn*. j'. ts^. -J'A 
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fig. 1 ) of ^\(xie XVIII. Whether the curiously heiit figure in the centre of the 
composition betT\'eeii the two trees is the Budcllia, as one suspects despite the seeming 
a])sence of a halo, and whether again this person, whoever it be, is meant to be standing 
in fire or water, or to be just rising from or alighting on the ground, cannot he 
determined from the photograph in my possession. Apparently the three figures on 
the left are all males, as also the kneeling fi.guTe behind the tree on the right. The two 
behind this may also be men, and probably are, but the identity of them all remains 
uncertain. The kneeling figure is evidently trying to hide, and in this respect the 
sculpture reminds one of the attempted escape of Xanda, the first representation 
of which was found at Sahribahlol in 1907 , but neither of the two trees in. the 
present composition shows any inclination toward quitting its natural position in 
the ground, and the real significance of the has^relief remains unknown. 

Curiously enough, few fragments of legendary scenes familiar from previous 
excavations were recovered. Of these, one very badly darhagecl piece represents the 
departure from Kapilavastu, with Kanthaka facing, and another is part of the Dipan- 
kara-jataka (Plate XVI, fig. c). This sculpture is most unfortunately incomxfiete, and 
shows only the Buddha Bipankara (with head; right hand and left foot missing) and 
the thrice repeated figure of the boy, (a) standing with the girl (whose figure is pre- 
served in a damaged condition on the left), (&) about to throw the lotuses at Bipan- 
kara, and (c) prostrate on the ground. Bub it is evident from what remains of the 
sculpture, that in every way it was most exceptional, and oui’ failure to recover the miss- 


ing fragments is much to he regretted.. Por so far as I know, no. legendary scene on 
so large a scale as this has ever been found, and the individual figures in the compo- 
sition are carved in such higb relief that they stand out almost as though cut in the 
round, while the unixsual size of the sculpture renders all the details exceptionally 
clear. The elaborate balconies above the street, which apj)ear to have been crowded 
'NAith spectators, from such traoes as now remain, wonld have been j^articnlarly inter- 
esting. But for some' curious reason, even the most diligent and careful search failed 
to reveal any further fragments of this piece. 


Another sculpture which appears to represent a familiar subject is shown in fig. cl 
of Plate No. XVIII.. But ulietlier this is really the Maliaparinirvana or not, is ren- 
dered somewhat doubtful hy the position of the recumbent figure, with head to the 
right, and the absence of a halo„as weU as hy the .^ide deviation of the composition 
in . general from that type of the death-scene to which we are accustomed. In all 
prohahihty the plaque does represent the death of tho Buddha, but if this view is 
correct it certainly forms an interesting variant. The almost exceptional clmnsiness 
wito whichthe rechnmg figni-e is drawn calls for no emphasis. Yot it is only in the 
feet and legs that this cluinsmess occui-s here, for otherwise the figure is not merely 

f position of the head on .the iiiUow is not alto- 
^ ' Of the of the halo tended to simplify tlie problem. 

a,0 .0C.„4 Sort 

the tape’-in"- coluimnr <=1771 ”17- seated, show that type of headdress n-ith 

tape.m, colunmai support lor a medallion in fyont which in previous papers I 
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"have eucleaYotviecl to associate -u-itli Avalokite^Tara. i\ either of these, lioTvcvor (they 
are negatives 638 and 662 in the Peshavar office), calls for remark, beyond the fact that 
the seated figure (Plato XIX, fig. «)var! found f« sl/wa.s mentioned above, at the point 
•on the plan covered by the square 21-81, and some doubt as to the restoration of the 
head may reasonably be entertained. It does not seem to look quite right on the 
body, but the edge of the break appe.ared to fit satisfactorily. .V more interesting 
image is the large one shown in Plate XXI, fig. b, ^ybcre the headdress is also of 
a type I associate noth Avalfddte^vara, ai d hideod what I should be tempted to .style 
one of the older forms of his headdress, as it contains those winged, dragon-lUce 
monsters among its ornaments whioh seem elsewhere to ho as.socintcd u-ith moi-u 
•purely Hellenistic compositions. In other words, I should myscU' be inclined to put 
this type of headdress with pronouucedkf Hellenistic motifs, back nearly to the true 
Bactrian period of Gandhara art in its origins, and as AvalOkitcIvara is one of the 
oldest of the Bodhisattvas, and the form of his headdress conventionalized and slcrco- 
typed at a somewhat later date is only a variation of this tjqie, I see no difficulty iii 
identifying the present figure with this divinity. The facial types, too, of almost all 
the sculptures of this class have a strong family reseuihlanco ; not tliat I would 
assign any actual individuality or personality to them, as they are all far too 
schematic. But, for all that, it may still bo possible that this recurring sameness 
does indicate an intended identity of subject. And if so, I should certainly call 
that subject AvalokiteSvara. 

Of Bodhisattvas shondng the loop of hair associated with Maitrcya, the Pe.shawar 
negative 656 pictures a large standing figine in good condition (Plato XIX, fig. d), 
except that part of the halo and both hands are missing. The face, which is mous- 
tached, is comparatively well-modelled, and the expression, although somewhat 
morose perhaps, is not inipleasing, and at all events indicates the abstraction of 
meditation with considerable success. The pedestal shoAvs a seated Borlhisattva rvitlj 
tAAU worshipping figures standing on either side. The two seated figures of the 
3Iaitroya type shown in figs, cl and c of Plate XX arc both inferior to this. 

The latter is distinctly closer in style to Xo. 656 and in face is by no 
means displeasing. But that of fig. d is, I should say, considerably later than eitlier 
•of tlic others, and betrays a coarseness of modelling both in body and face Avbicb 
nan only bo cxifiaincd as Indianization. The treatment of the hair, too, is definitely 
■inferior and shows an interesting tendency toAvard elaboration. 

I!'i^^.e also shoAvs an india-nized figiAtc, scaled in the Aisual Indian fashion 
.on a hmimsana aaTioso front is adorned Avifh a tall nni and four Avor.diipping 
limires. The same urn occurs on the pedestal in fig. d, although in devotional 
scenes AAsually found on pedestals, such an urn as this is vciy i-are, as an object 
-of wor.diip. Hr. Vogel suggests that it may perhaps stand in reality for the alahastron 
Adiich regularly occurs in Haitreya’s left hand. Compare the common occurrence of 
•tlic Buddha’s 'attribute, the alms-hoAvl, in the same position on the pcdc.<-tals of 
Buddha images. The headdress is a lofty Icrobidos of curly hair liound A\-ith ropes of 
-poarks, and in general effect i.s not ven- far removed from the hcaddro.'^.s of the lorimn 
Jin-urc! ' But whether or not Maitrcya is really intended is at l)cst a moot point. 

" A considcrahlo number of large, .staiuliug ijnagcs of the Buddha Avere found, and 
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most of tlieni in unusually good preservation. This largest and otlierwise tJie best of 
these were the colossal statues shown in Plate XXII, figs, h and c?, which were found 
l^ung, face downwards, with their heads to the north on either side of the rained 
strrrcture shown in 17-74 on the plan, having evidently stood originally on pedestals 
l)eside this Iniilding with their faces to the north’ Both nf these are iir the main 
uninjured. The feet have suffered, and the separately carved hands broken off, but the 
latter were rccovexed and can be restored. Hie faces of both are in excellent 
preservation, save for a slight injury to one nose, and the drapery is practically 
intact. One has lost its halo, which 'makes the other appear larger, but that they 
formed a pair is indubitable. They measure now 8 feet 6 inches and 9 feet S inches 
resx^cctivcly, and when setup on pedestals in the Museum, will form' a most digni- 
fied and impressive addition to our collections, which effect would .be greatly 
enhanced, if the gold-leaf with which they were originally covered could be restored. 

The others are not without value also, but none of them call for detailed men- 
tion, as none of them show any novel features. But it is j)erhaps worth noticing 
that the majority show the naturalistic treatment of the hair, and that all of these 
standing figures have the right shoulder covered. It is also remarkable that none 
of the pedestals appear to have been decorated. They may indeed all have been let 
into sockets, as appears certainly to have been the case Avith the tAvo colossal figures. 

But Avhereas in this particular collection of sculptures there thus appears to be a 
distinct preference for draping both shoulders in the case of standing figures, the 
same does not hold good of seated images. Some few occur with both shoulders 
covered, but liere the majority is the other Avay. ISTor does the evidence of these 
seated figures, of which there are a considerable number, go to indicate any chrono- 
logical signincaiice in this detail. Some sculptures liaA'C the right shoulder bared, 
AA'hich, on stylistic grounds, imist be classed as earlier than others where both 
arc coAmred, and the conA^erse is equally true.- It is, however, noticeable that in 
the present group there is an over-whelming for the naturalistic 

treatment of the hair. Indeed there is . only one sculpture among the seated 
Buddhas recovered this year Avhich haA^o been photographed, which shows the 
canonical arrangement in little , curls, and this one is clearly Indianized. One would 
like to ex]>lain this as a further indication of the comparative antiquity of this 
collection as a AAdiole, but the evidence on this point is far too inconclusive as yet foz‘ 
any definite assertions of the kind. 

As for the pedestals of these seated figures, they show a considerable A^ariety. 
The faAmuiitc ornament is a central seated divinitj’-, preferably a Bodliisattva, Aiuth 
two kneeling dcA^otees on either side. These, 1 believe, are supposed generally to 
Tejwcscivt the donors of the image. In two cases there are three such figures on 
either side, standing Avitli clasped hands, Avhile one pedestal shoAVs three divine figmes 
seated some distance apart AAotli two Avorshippers kneeling toAA'ards the central figure, 
and one standing beside each of the other seated images Avith hands folded as usual. 
MAothdr pedestal sIioavs no such group at all, being merely drained in. the folds of the 
Buddha’s garmoutas it falls over the front of -his seat. But the most interesting 
of all' (negative 045) is the pedestal of the damaged Buddha found situ 
against the Bfrtpa in squaj-e 20-75 (Plate XIX, fig. h ), .. The . centre of the 
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composition here is taken np by a seated Bodliisattva as usual, l)ut the figures 
attending liini, eight of "whom are preserved (fire on one side and throe on tlie* 
other), arc in more animated postures than usual and do not seem to ])e merclv 
worshi 2 )ping. The more striking thing about the nliolc is, honover, the fact 
that above and around this group, and even extending far up apparently on botli 
sides of the large Buddha, must have been an clabomte composition reprcseutincc' 
all sorts and conditions of men and animals in various attitudes, though prevailingly 
devotional. Indeed, the general rcsemlilancc of this sculpture as n vhole to the 
very remarkalile fragment recovered at Taklit-i-Bahi in 190S and now numbered 
1151 in fclio Peshawar ]\Iiiseuiu, is very striking, and it is highly probable that 
lioth compositions referred to the same general subject, !Most unfort iinntelv,. 
however, both are very seriously damaged (due in part, no doubt, to the intrieaev 
and delicacy of tlie carving), and no rocoiistructioii or sure interpretation is now 
possible. 

A numlier of detached Buddha heads were found without correspondiinr 
])odie^, as is so often the case in Gandhara, and sonic of tliese are of a very 
high order, as can lie seen from Plate XXT, iigs. c and d. But none call for special 
mention hero. 

Groups of the Buddha between tivo Bodliisattva s of the type called by 
Poueber the Miracle of Sravasti were singularly few, and indeed tlic plioto- 
graphs before me show only one (Plate XTX, lig. c). Xor is it of any special 
merit, altliough interesting in various details. Tlic front of the ]ic(lesfal a]i]^ears 
to he covered with a conventional representation of water, proliably llu; tank from 
which spring the lotuses on whicli tlic three cliicf iigures rest. But tlien, mcongru- 
ously enough, in the midst of these wafers wc find a lofty altar with burning incense 
and a kneeling worshipper on cither side. Xor is this ail, for above this apjiarcut 
watery hold arc three reclining elephants supporting the lotus of tlie central Buddha, 
each holding in its upraised trunk what is jirosumably meant for a bunch of lotus 
flowers. TJic Bodliisattva figures call for no remark. But it is unfortunate tlint tlic 
two minor figures leaning out of the background between the licads of tlieso 
Bodhisattvas and the Buddha have been completely defaced. In all probability tliey 
represent the Indra and Braliiua which 31. Pouchcr seeks to find in the eiiief 
attendants, because it is unquestionable lliat such is the identity of llu) two 
minor figures in the only scul}iturc wc possess on a scale sufiicienily large to admit- of 
certainty (Xo. 371, in the Peshawar 3Euscuin), hut in the damaged condition of 
flic present group one can only afiirin this by analogy. 

Tlirec images of tlic Buddha recovered at Snhriljahlol tliis year call for special 
mention, as they appear to he of a vei^' unnsnal type (Plato XX, figs, n, b and c). 
Ill all three the Buddha stands on the left of the coinjiosititm, ’where he is repn^sent- 
ed as veiy greatly suiqiassing in si;;e tlm diminutive figures g^rouped at hi.s f(*et on 
the right. His pose is natural and giuceful in all these sculptures, exceptional ly .so 
in b and c ; and where the right hand has lieon preserved, it either rests against the 
breast, or is held against the slioulder in an attitude as natunil .and graceful as it is 
uncanoiiical. The ver^' marked similarity het ween the Biuldhas sliomi in figs, b and c 
is particularly striking, and the thought inevitably occurs that both must he liy the- 
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same artist. The faces are pronouncedly alike, and there is the same easy graceful pose 

to the hody, nay, the very drapery agrees almost 
detail for detail in the tv/o images. The 
pedestals, however, differ, the one being decorated 
only with a coaiventional scroll the other with a 
large howl on a sort of canopied altar with a 
Bodliisattva seated on either side, beyond each of 
which is a devotee kneeling with clasped hands. 
In the case of this latter sculjiture, the minor 
figures accompanying the Buddha are lost, only 
the loAYor limbs of some small reclining figure 
being preserved. In the other, hoAvever,’ although 
the attendants are injured, it is clear that oiie was 
a Brahman hermit (uoav headless), while a still 
smaller figure, very scantily clad, if . at all, 
crouches down at the Biiddha’s feet hut turned 
aAvay from him, although his right hand reaches 
up to clutch the Buddha’s garment, and he is 
gazing up at him, AA’-hile his left hand rests on the 
ground. Behind this curiously i)osed individual 
is another, headless like the Brahman, and of 
quite indeterininate character. The significance 
Pig. 2. of the group must thus remain doubtful for 

the present. But l)oth of these sculptures are of exceptional interest and artistic 
merit. The third (Plate XX, fig. a) which is an inferior, sculpture of - the 
same type, showing on the pedestal foiu* Avorshippers .and a seated Buddha 
Avithin a semi-circular shrine, is as a Avhole better preserved as regards the 
minor personages, hut GA'cn here all that can he asserted is tliat the figure behind 
the is certainly a Brahman hermit (heaAaly bearded', and Avearing the 

customary jaUl ) represented as gazing up into the face of the proportionately gigantic 
Jhiddlia toAvard Avhoin his right hand is outstretched. Before the are tAro other 
filightly larger figures, both headless, but presumably also Brahman ascetics, Avhile 
l)et\veen them and the Buddha’s feet is a tiny seated figure leaning' slightly back with the 
left hand resting on the ground. The intei'prctation again reniains uncertain, Avhich 
is a pity, as sculptures of this class are A'cry rare. Curiously chough a fragment of a 
■similar group Avas recovered in the course of the conservation Avork at Takht-i-Bahi in 
the same year, hut hei*c the entire Buddha figure is lost, and only the feet and one 
small aitendant remain. This hitter figiue is, hoAvcver, of exceptional merit and interest 
lacing a AYclV-proportioncd and most carefully modelled little child kneeling on both 
knees and bowing forward and a little aAvay from the Buddba, A^Iiile at the same 
time looking u]) at him OA'cr the right shoulder and salaaming in the most natural way 
Avith the right hand. The left arm is bent sharply at a right angle, and the hand 
xjlutches some app^arently soft and yielding object, one end of Avhich rests upon the 
ground. But here, too, I can only speak of the peculiar artistic merit of the 
figure, Avithout advancing any identification. The pedestal of the TakhM-Bahi 
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fragment, it may be mentioned, shows the familiar motif of the garland-bearing 
Erotes. ^ 


■Among the miscellaneous fragments recovered may be noticed negadve 702 lig. 3, 



Fip. 3. 


which is a small hgiire kneeling and bowing deep down, 
with left hand toncliing the foreliead, the support of 
the figure being a conventional lotus (hg. 3 in the 
text). The execution in this little image is good. 
It presumably formed originally part of some such 
complicated composition as that surrounding the seated 
Euclclha mentioned above as having been found ?// sUt( 
at point 20-7-1 on the plan. 

Another fragment of both interest and beauty is 
the headless, footless and i\carly armless body of a 
female (fig. 4 in the text), Avhich is remarkable 
for tlie delicacy of the modelling and the grace of 
both pose and drapery. It reminds one irresistibly 
of some of the damaged fragments one secs in the 
Greek galleries in Europe, and must have been a 
little gem before its mutilation. 

A curious, round-eyed, staring head, with uncoulh 



moustache and half open mouth shoAving four large 
teeth is pictured in Jig. 6 in tlie text. The nose and 
upper part of the head are broken, which may in part 
account for the almost amusing expression of shocked 
surprise Avhich the face now weai‘S 5 hut for the 
treatment of eye and mouth the little fragment is of 
distinct interest apart from this. 

Eight ti’iangular fragments were Jound, all wed I 
preserved, tAA-o showing the ichtliyo-ccntanr motif, 
tAvo the winged centaur, one the parrot, another the 
lion, and tAA'o shoeing mere conventional foliage, but 
there is nothing of very special moment about any 
of these. 

Of infinitely greater interest and value arc the 
tAVO sculptures noAV to be recorded. That sIioaa'u in 


tig. a of Plate XXI is the portrait head of an aged 


4 . monk, Avhich is believed to l)c quite unique iu 


* Since llto atovo wms written, Mr, tolU ino that !iejha« found ^ome of the mining of the 

Talillt'i-B'^hi fculrlnn?, which is hero re[irt>duro»l a« re<toml in text iiliidnition fij:. 2. Mr. .nlta nil* 

attention to the lejysndary >cene from the fame [dace which I jmhli^hcvl n< Hj:. (<t) of IM.Uc XMl in th*' Archa.’olodcal 
Annual for lOOS-09, nnd nmhts the wry excellent su^^tion that perhajK thi< phujr.e U a fully dotaile-l romjo*it»on of 
the same legend which the other four sculptures reinvent in nhhivniat^al fonn. Ti\U app-Mts to me highly pTOlnM*, 
all four seem to show e:«ontl\lly the fame grouping, nnd all micht C'^unlly well epitomire the Urger corujo'ition. Bit 
the legend referred to hn? net yet bmi detcnumetl. If I am Hrtt in thinUnc that the two dAtnai.-^! 4 : 

the extreme left are Vajrjyuti and a monV, the Buddha f gure mud K' Uautama, and tlie iisddent one »Vn‘cqi:.*ct to t'r.' 
cnliphte ament. 

I 2 
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character in the Gaiiclliara school. The strongly hooked nose, the deterniined 

mouth, and the firm chin, TS'oiild seem to indicate a stern 
and commanding personality, ndiile in the high and 
dome-like forehead ne may joerhaps find an indication 
of intellectual x^oAver sufTicient to exx^lain the accordance to 
this monk of so very excexitional an honour as a jior trait 
statue. On the other hand, of course, the hgure may 
merely ])e that of a royal x)Rtron in religious garb, hut 
none of the coins known to me sliow any veiy closely 
ax)]proaching tyx)e. The nearest is x)Gihax)s the head of 
Huvishka, on the coin x>ictured in fig. 10 of Plate XIII in 
Y. A, Smiths’ Catalo^iie of the Cows in the Indian ^lusenni^ 
hut even here the agreement is hy no means altogether 
convincing. There ax)X)ears to he the same stern mouth 
and chin, and the same iiioi^hnence in the nose, but the latter feature is not so 
Xnonouncedly hooked as in the sculxhure. As regards this detail, fig. Id of Mr. Smith’s 
Plate XII is x>erhax)s a closer ax)X)roaeh, hut this, too, is not quite satisfactory. 
However, the marked variation in tlie facial types on Huvislika’s coins must bespeak 
inferior x>ortraiture, and x)crhap)s a slight mitigation of so singular a feature as this 
royal nose, if it he royal, could reasonably he expjected on the royal coins. A more 
realisiic ];)orirayal would he equally natural after the monarch had set aside the ]}omx)S 
and vanities of the world, and assumed the yellow robe, and it thus ax)j)cars hy no 
means impiossihlc that in this sculptural fragment we actually do x^ossess the likeness 
of Huvishka. But on stylistic grounds this idoiitiiication would seem to he most im** 
XU’ohable. Such evidence as the Xanishka casket affords x^oints clearly to the fact 
that loss of x)ower had already smitten the artists of Gandhara, and so strikingly fine a 
X:)iece of realistic x^ortraiturc would he hard to exx>lain in the subsequent generation. 
Xor do the sculx^turcs associated with Huvishka’ s name at ^lathura x>oint to the exist- 
ence in this reign of artists of this excellence. Here, howeA^er, the geograx^hical 
remoteness comes in to comxfiicale the issues, and no final judgment can as yet be 
formed. But whether or hot it ever xu'ovc x^ossihle to x>iit a definite name to this sculp- 
ture, ^yG may at least rejoice that it has been recovered. Por it is certainly one of the 
most strikingly successful fragments that have come doAvn to us from ancient India. 

Xor, fortunately, are vtg left Avithoiit a due as to what the statue as a whole 
mv\st haA'e been, ot Avhich this x>ortrait head is a fragment. Although no corresx^oncl- 
ing body could he found, a curiously lean and Avithered hand, holding the base of a 
minianire shrine, appears certainly to haA^e belonged to this sculxfiurc ; so that, despite 
the absence of the trunk, aa’c arc xwobnhiy justified in conceiving of the original as a 
full length image of an aged abbot, clean shaven and with the full tonsure, drajied in 
the monkish robe and holding against the breast a little trefoil slirine containing an 
image of the Buddha. That this statuette aaws of precious metal is prohalfie and its 
(lisa x>pea ranee therefore easy to explain. The little stone shrine thns forms a kind 
of eo\intevpaTt to the omx^tA" stone throne or seat recoA'cred in 1909 hv Mr. Marshall 
and Dr. I ogel at Charsadda, Avliich also must liaA'O held an image of gold or silver 
origii\ally. ^ ^ 
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The type of ?culi:)tiu’c thus theoretically restored is most uiuisunl in Gandhfira, 
tind^dth only the monkish head as evidence, no such restoratioi\ Avouhl have heen 
permissible, even in tlicory. Xor n'ould one have ]>ecn able easily to see precisely the 
si^ficanee of the object held in the withered hand, liadit not heen for the fortunate 
recovery at this site of a companion statue in admirable preservation (Plate XXTI, 
hg. a). This is evidently a royal female nith lofty coilfurc bonnd 'with a sort 

of fillet, presumably of g-old and jewels, Avith Avhal may be a kind of fiowing scarf 
behind, which ^ives the head a ciirionsly Assyrian appearance. She wears a A'orv 
iiuissivc collarette or necklace, Avith a round medal dependent in the front, and amxde 
indications of haA'ing licen jcAvellcd at intervals. The ujixicr arm is loaded Avitli niiin- 
hevless armlets, AA'hile the wrist shoAvs a A'ery Avidc and licavy liracclet, in its massive* 
ness reminding one of tlie magnificent golden bracelet loaned to the PesbaAvar 
Miiseiiin by Mr. ^larshall. OA'er the left shoulder is a heavy double cord, cither 
AA'oA^en or intricately linked, if of metal, AA*hich falls to the ankles, u hcro it is CA‘i* 
dently fastened, on the right, Avith a very elahoratc clast). The drapery is A'ery rich 
and guacefal, falling in natural folds to the feel, Avliich seem to liaA c ])een covered, 
Avhile one fold of the garment is caught iq) over the left forearm from Avliieh tlie end 
dox>ends in a very easy and graceful manner. Either the material of this robe is 
singularly diax>haiious, Avhich in Indian soul x>t ore is always an easy assumption, or 
the Aipxier x)ortion of the ])ody is undrax)cd. At all CA'onts, the transition from the 
seemingly nude bust to the heaA'ily drax>ed limbs is ctfccted Avith great subtlety so 
that in the x)hotograx)h, at least, it is not at all clear Avhere this (lra])cry aetxially be- 
gins, nor how it is suxjportcd. But the total etfeet is certainly very pleasing, and the 
costume as a whole must haA'o ])cen both rich and elegant. That the iigiiro rej>re- 
senls a queen is suggested not alone l)y the sumptuoiisiiess of tlie jewelled ornainoiits 
(even the fingers sIioav UAimcrous rings, which is a most unusual feature in Gau- 
dhara soul x)lure), hut eA'on more unmistakably by the decoration of the ])edcstal, 
Avhich here, in marked contrast to what is ensloinary, sIioaas the head and ‘^hoAildcrs 
of a ligurc in all x>rol)ahility rexirescnling the Earth-goddess. Tf this inter])rclation be 
accepted, and there really seems no doubt about it, th(3 statue must represA.mt a royal 
figure, for so triumxAhant or commanding a position aboA'c the Earth as such can 
certainly imply nothing cxcc])t royal rank. But Avith reference to tlie suggested 
theoretical restoration of the siatiic Avith themonk^s head, the most inqjortnnt feature 
of the XJrcsent sculxAturc is the fact that it too holds a little trefoil shrine Jigainst tlm 
hreavSt. This not only enables ns to rcconstiaiei the scheme of the missing .seul])tnre 
Avitli reasonable certainty, hut may even he an indicat ion eorrohoKitivc of the nssuinp* 
lion I hat, dcs^ntc the monkish tonsure in the lAortmit head, the statue from aaIucIi it 
came was really that of a royal personage, for it may quite conceivably Iiuan? formed 
tlic pendant to the present female figure, and the x^air together have represented the 
kinsc ^^^d queen of those times dejiicted symbolically, but Avith suflicient clearness, 
as x)Jitroiis and supporters of the churchd 

The curiously Persian or Assyrian appcaiance of the queen’s statue is in the 
nature of a siir^irise. and one is tempted at once to see some connection between tliis 

* It may be ^\Dt^d here that a third ^'.air of hnod< ll:o fmpreiit of fti-h. a shrine e-a*. re<-i.n 

but no tmte fojnd of body to irliich they t^loni;ed. 
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fact and tlie presence of tlie two Sassanian coins mentioned alioye. But it is perfect^ 
Ij inconceivable to my mind that sculj)tui’es of the excellence of this monkish port- 
rait, or even of this queen’s statue, where the face is perhaps lacking in individuality, 
could have been produced at a x^eriod so late as that suggested by Professor Rapson 
for the coin submitted to bun. Such an assumxition would certainly go against all 
accepted theories of the Gandhara school. It is much more x^i'obable, at least, that 
the Huvishka theory is nearer the truth. But arc we to imagine that the Kuslian 
ladies dressed like this ? If so, they were singularly ahead of their husbands, judging 
from the uncouth costumes of the Kushan nionarchs on their coins. But surely the 
XXth centmy has no reason to he surprised at this, or to see in this lack of 

uBstlielic harmony between husband and wife any real argument against a tentative 
assumption that in these sculxitures the Pesha^var Museum has obtained imxiortant 
likenesses of Huvishka and his queen. 


D. B. Spooler. 
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QINCE Ipiiblishecl my first paper on tlie above subject, many fresli discoveries bavo 
kJ been made at ^Iatbm‘a. Tliougli in general they do not tend to modify my 
previous conclusions, tlie new materials are of sufiicioiifc interest to descivo a full 
discussion. Their recovery was due to the exertions of Pandit Padlia Ki-islina wJio 
acquired these sculptiues and inscriptions, often not without great pains, from the 
city of Mathura and neighbouring villages, whore he foimcl them let into walls of 
modern houses or even pnt up for worshii:) in some Hindu slirinc. They have now 
all been deposited in the Local Museum.' In dealing with these acquisitions, I shall 
occasionally have to refer to other IMathura sculptures, not hitliorto described, 
which I noticed in the Calcutta or Lucknow Museums. 

Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

Perhaps tlie most valuable discovery made at ^lathura of laic years is that of an 
inscribed statuette (M. 31. Xo. A-1 ; ht. 2' 3:^'), which was noticed on the Kalra 
3Iound in the house of a Brahman who had found it in digging a well on that site 
(Plato XXIII, a). It is made of a kind of black stone dilferent from the red .sand- 
stone commonly used in ^latlmra sculjitures. This circumstance jierliaps accounts 
for its pezTccfc preservation. The Brahman owner of this sculjituro had ingenuously 
identified it as an efiigj^ of the Sage Yi^vamitra surrounded hy his disciples, the 
divine Hama and his three brother.^. In reality, however, the image is that of a 
Bodhisattva seated cross-legged on a lion-throne, his right hand raised in the altitude 
of imparting ji^'oiection. That the main figure is a Bodhisattva and not a Buddlia 
is evident from the inscription on the iicdestal wliich I read (Plate XXIX, <t) : — 

(1 ) -Pa d h ara !:h itasa via tare A m 0 Ji d-d si ye 'Bd d h isach a pat itli dp t to 

(2) salut mdidpitilii sake clhdve 

(3) savasatednd ^m'^\hU(isnhhdite. 

“ Budliaitikhita’s mother Amohu-asT, in her own convent (or temple), for the 
^Yclfarc and liappiness of hei' parents and all sentient beings lias erected [this] Bodhi- 
sattva.” 

It is not clear why this image should be called a Bodhisattva, but from tlic 
foliage of the jiipal tree (ficus religiosa) round the lialo wc may safely conclude that 

* Continued troiu Jicporl Arcfnroto^icnl Snrr^if for pj*. Ut" fT. 

- Cf, my ufthe Arclftoloyiirdl 3/jrjfw»ri at ^fatKarl. AUiinhid from TrliicH I l.nr 

<|iioted i« the conr-jo of tho pro^ont paper. Sculpture* in Uje Afatliuri I indir-ite by jV#* 
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it reiiresents feakyamuui. The treatment of the hair deserves special notice, as it- 
exliibits neither the graceful hrohyJos of the Gandhara school nor the canonical curls- 
of niediceval sculpture, but shoAvs the shaven skull of a hhihshn with a veiy pro- 
nounced nsluusha in the shape of a snail-shell (Skr. icaimrdct). Two of the four ' 
attendants (to whom the owner of the sculpture had assigned the role of Rama and. 
his three l^rothers !) are hying figures, presumably Devas, showering celestial flowers, 
the dlvyCtni pushy (ini of the texts, on the Rodhisattva, and the other two chowrie- 
carriers standing at his side. Whether the latter represent Rodhisattvas, it is impos-^ 
siblti to say, but they occupy certainly the usual place of those divinities, at both, 
sides of the central figure, and if not Rodbisattvas, they must ])e their prototypes. 

The question why the main personage of this group should have been assigned 
the title of Rodhisattva becomes .still more difficult of solution, if ,we compare tlie- 
iuscribed image first noticed by General Cunningham,^ at the village of Anyor near: 



Fig. 1. 

» A, S. 7?.. Vol. x\\ ni, V, Xo 5, 
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Govardhan and since acquired for tlic !Matliura IMuseum (Xo. A-2; lit. 2' 0"). 
Unfor Innately the head and riglit arm arc lost, hut what remains of tlic iinanc shows 
the greatest similarity to the Katra statuette (Plate XXI II, The position of the 
figure is the same ; liere also tlie right hand was evidently raised at the hei^lH of 
the shoulder in the gesture of protection (al//iai/ff-jjiuclr/f), and on the remnants 
of the halo the foliage of the Bodlil tree Is clearly delineated. Yet the inscrijdion 
distinctly describes the Anyor statuette as “ an image of Buddha.” 

I give the e])igrapli in full (Plate XXIX, //) — 

( 1 ) UpdsaJif(Sf/a Susfiasija Ildrnshasj/a ddua^m] ]huUiapr(i![}] 7 mt 

(2) vilidre solid vuUdqyifUii sa7'vas((iv(hi[fr'\m Infasul:!([d’^])'(fia[ih^], 

Gift of the lay-memhcr Susha of ITanisha, a Buddha image, at the convent (or 
temple) of Uttara of Uarusha, for the sake of the welfare and happiness of iiis parent? 
and all suuiicnt beings.” 

Tile similarity in st^de of these sculptures as well as thopalmographical evidena) 
of the inscriptions prove that they belong to the same period, which seems to be tliat 
of the early Kushan rulers. Yufortunately neither of them is dated. 

T may note here that Pandit Padh a Krishna found at ])ellu a seated statuette 
(lit. 1 ' 11 ^) very similar in stj'lc to the two images just dcscril)cd. II. resembles 
especially the Kaira image in that the pedestal is decorated witli three scaled lions of a 
very conventional tj^pc. It belongs to a collection of sculptures which appear to Jinve 
been obtained from a site in the Gurgaon District. (I'ig. 

T now wish to note two fragments of seated images, ])oth inscribed, which on 
account of their style and the character of their cpigrapli^^ may be safely a'isigned to 
the .same (qioeli as those already discnssccl. 

One is the pedestal of a seated Bodhisattva (Plate XXIY, c). Thom wliat 
remains of the figure itself, it would seem tlint it was of the same type and jieriod as 
the three just described. Tlic pedestal shows two seated lions and between them a 
group of dcvotce.s — men, women and children— caviying flowers as olfcring.s. TJie 
inscription consists of three lines— two above and one beneath the worshipping ligurcs. 
The character is Bnilimi of the Kushana period, ]ier]ia])S somcwliat later in dale tlian 
that of the Anyor and Katra image inscriptions. It reads as follow s (Plate XX JX, c ): — 

( i) So I / ra . . . [d? , . . ]c/a,9a urvfti/d Dh armoh'asa sOcaij i haso hulnhimpc 

{2) I^la^Vjopiyd Bodhismim prolU hoped stol'dyCt chv(d 

(5) yd hnieyd (V) achdvyana Bhtrmayniohdiia pvaiigrohe. 

‘‘In the year 7,^ the . . . month of the rainy season, llic . . . day, on this date, 
the housewife of the goldsmith Dharmaka, the female iay-mcnibcr Xagapiya (Sl.r, 
Xau^apnya') set up a Budlusatt\’a in licr own sanctuary * for (he acceptance of the 
tcacliers of the Dliarmagupta sect.” 

The other inscribed fragment must have licloiigcd to a sealed Btklhisattvn with 
attending figure.s as wo noticed in the Ivatra sculpt \irc (Plate XXIII, a). On the 
pedestal we find in the present case a winged lion(r), ram]>nnt, and a female devotee 

* Unfortujv.aely IVctUto i'? not (|mte ccrioir, tb? «yn:inA tin^rcr.il 7 i« not rcry Ai'tjt.ft. 1*. 

iliercfon', not lint tlicrc na? nrotber nninsnl r-K-CKlinu' to ir.rlicilo ibo nnits. 

' Till' first iron! of tbc tbml line I i^innot er]'IUn. l’o?nbly il in^iicitc-* somr IcKsiIsty. 
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making okcisance to some object of ivorsliip — citber an image or a ^"lieel of tlielaiv— 
wliicli'miist have occupied llie centre of the pedestal. (Kg. 2). It is interesting 
tliai tills fraijment ivas recovered in tlie neigbbourliood of tlie Katra n lilcli must 
mark the site of an important Buddhist estalilishment. It is noiv deposited in the 
ISIatlrura Museum (No. A-66 ; ht. 1'). 




T]ie fragmentary inscription reads (Plate XXIX, 4.) ; — 

(j?) . . . \jtposi^I:ctye Name! aye 7i'sJiatra2m[^a\ 

{2) . . {^d\dhisat[vcf[ visa - ta\_re\, 

{3) 'sa Vasa fd ?? d fh It i tas a \_kli drill a ?/ J . 

(4 ) S avast hi rn ] d i yd na m p rarig yili e- 

Tlio inscripiion is too fragmentary to alloiv of a consecutive translation of it 
being given. It seems that the donor of the sculpture ^vas a female lay -member of 
tbe name of Nanda, perhaps the relative of a satrap. "Wo further find the usual 
formula : — “ Pot the sake of the u'elfnrc and haiij)incss of all sentient beings.’^ 
Pinally {be image is said to be for the acceptance (ixadgrilie) of the i^ariidstivddinSj 
if, at least, u*c may assninc that this is meant by tlic exjiression savasihidiydiiaih* 

-If mnst' be admitted that the Bodbisattva (or BuddljaAti^po represented by 
these images of the Knsliana period cannot be immediately derived from any knonm 
class of images in Gandbara*. ^lafhnrri lias, hon ever, yielded another ty]fe Ivbicli it 
is possible io connect direcily Avith examples of Grccco-BuddJiist sculj'tnro. The 
!Nrailuu*a !>rnseum contains a Buddha statuette (No. A-21 ; l)t. 1' 5-^') ivliicb ivas 
(ibtaincd from a lEiiulu shrine at Sitala Gbatl in the city. Here the Buddlia is clad in 
an ample robe covering both shoulders. The arms arc broken, but the attitude must 
have been tlial of imparting protection. The two lions Avliicli symbolize the siihlid- 
Sana arc of a more natural type than those on the images previously described. It is 
a point of s])ecial interest that between the two lions there is a devotional scone, such 
as we regularly find on Buddha and Bodhisattva statues from Gandhara. In the 
]we>eiit case the cciitrc of Ihe group is a seated BudhisaftA’a avIio is being approached 
with flower otferiugs by four devotees, two standing on each side. (Plate XxflT, c) 
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III the course of his excavation on the site of the letavann, ^Ir. ^Mai'shall disco- 
vered a Biuldliist statuette ivhich in every detail roscmhlcs the one from Sitala Gluitil 
Ifc is hotter preserved and hears an inscription. On account of the language and the 
script it is to he assigned to a somewhat later date than the inscrihed images dis- 
cussed in the first part of the present paper. But although this indiindua! image 
ha])pcns to he posterior to the Anyor and Katra statuettes, it docs not necessarily 
follow that the type which it represents hclongs to a later period than tliat to wliicli 
those earlier figures lielong. 

Tl'hereas, therefore, the Buddha and Budliisattva figures of tlic Kashnna period, 
the earliest known in lilathura, still present many problems which only further dis- 
cover ie.s may enahlo us to solve, wc recognize a very distinct type of the Gupta 
pcri<)d, of which past explorations at ^latliura have produced some very fine speci- 
mens. Eirst mention deserves the well presci'Ycd statue in the iilathunV !Muscuin 
(No. A “5 ; ht. 7' 2y') Avliich is, moreover, of special value on account of its votive 
inscription ivliich enables us to assign it to 11 le 5 th contury. The delicate treat men t 
of tlic drapery, the elaborate carving of the halo and tlio serene expression of calm 
rcpo^e stamp this statue as the representative of a type infinitely superior in artistic 
merit tti the clumsy and lifeless BOdhisattvas of tlic Kushuna period. 

Tlic Calcutta l^Iuscum possesses two Buddha statues of the same type which were 
presented in 1862 and prohalfiy belong to the scvilptines excavated in 1860 from the 
Jamal pur Mound, the site of the monastery founded by Euvislika in the year 17. It 
deserves notice that the very similar Buddha in the Mathura Museum came from the 
same site. Of the two statuCsMn the Calcutta Mm^cum one (No. !M-5 ; ht. 6') is also 
distinguished hy a most elaborately sculptured halo. The right liaud and the pedestal 
with the feet arc missing. Tlio other image (No. !M-13 ; lit. 1' 9") is inferior to tlio 
one just described, lioth in its proportions and general expression. The lialo and 
right hand are missing. On tlio pedestal arc remnants of a votive inscription which 
allows us to assign the sculpture to the Gupta period. Here as ivcll as on tlic statue 
in the Mathurii Museum wc not ice at the feet of the Buddlia two miniature kneeling 
figures Avhicli probably represent the donors of the sculpture. In each case the 
attitude of the image is that of imparting protection. 

The inscrihed standing Buddlia statuette dedicated at the Ya^fivilnira, and now 
preserved in the Lucknow Museum hclongs to the same period. 

I have already touched upon the difficulty of finding any criterion to distinguish 
between images of the Kushana period cndcntly intended to represent Sakyam\mi, 
hut some described ns Buddha and some as Bodhisativa. I may recall here that it is 
"enerally assumed ivith regard to the Gneco-Buddhist school of Gandhfira that the 
figures in monk’s dress arc Buddhas and those in princely attire Bodliisattvas. Pro- 
fessor GriinAvedcl,^ when first advancing this theory, drew attention to tlie beautiful 
has-rclicf of !^^uhammad Nati, now preserved in the Laliorc Museum, on which wc 
find a row of eight standing Buddha ligurcs. Tiicse he identified \nth flic ciirlif 


* J. I{. A. S.. for U’OO, r- lOfio ; jiUic Ilf A. 
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Buddhas of the Age, tiacl the last one, not Avearing monk^s dress like the others hut 
distinguished hy royal rohes and a flask in the left hand, could he no other hut 
Maitreya the Buddha of the future. 

NoAr among the sculptures in the Mathura Museum there is the pro^^er left half 
of a frieze (I 7 ; ht. 1' 7^' ) containing five cross-legged figures each AAuth two 
attendants standing behind. Pour of the seated figures wear inonk^s rohes, 
hut the last of the roAv has a high head-dress aird ornaments, and, in all prohahility, 
is Maitrcya, This conclusion, it may he noted, is in agreement AAuth wliat I hare 
$aid in my previous paper regarding the figurine placed betAveeii the feet of the 
colossal Buddha statue in the Allahabad Lihrary. 

We may compare a similar sculpture in the LucknoAA^ Museum (width 2' 
likcAvise the proper left half of a lintel frieze, which shows four seated figures, three 
in monk’s dress and the last of the toav AA^earing ornaments and holding an alahast- 
ron in his left hand (Pig. 3.). We may safely identify this figure AA’itli Maitreya, 
the successor of Sakyamiini. It is noteworthy that he has long locks falling doA\'n 
on hoth shoulders. At his side is a kneeling figure, evidently a devotee, w'itli hands 
joined in adoration. 



Pig. 3. 


It Avill be noticed that on hoth these sculptures the seated figures assume either 
the attitude of meditation or that of imparting protection, apparently Avithout any 
distinct rule being folloAved. Thus wo find the figure next to Maitrlwa Avliicli can 
he nothing hut bakyamuni, slioAAm in the one case in dliyanci'Vindva. and in the other 
in alilwyct'^^nudvd.^ Another point AA^ovth noticing is that all the cross-legged figures, 
A\ith the exception of Maitrcya, wear an ample rohe coA^’cring both shoulders and 
Hicveiorc represent the rohed Buddha type, of Avhicli Ave have <i'uotcd above two 
examples, one from Sitala Ghilti in Alathura City and the other from Saheth, the 
site of the Jotavana. 

I noAv wish to draAV attention to another sculpture in tlie Mathura collection 
(No. A-GS ; ht. 2') Avhiclil propose to identify Avitlv Maitr^a (Plate IKXIY, V). It is a 
wcll-carved statuette, of avhicli tlic right arm, feet, and most of the halo are missing, 
yic left hand holds the alahastron or ointment vessel. It is curious that, thoutfh this 
figure u-cavs oruameuts. car-pendants, a flat torque, a uechlaee and bracelets, the liead 
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lias the short curls usually associated M’itli Buddha iiiiagos. Tins ty 4 ie— it uiiirlit he 
called the Budliisaitya ^laitreya u'ith the head of a Buddha— is uukuown in Gaiullini'n 
•w here the Messiah of Buddhism is usually pictured u'ith long locks sfrcnniiii" down 
on the shoulders. The present figure, therefore, ivould seem to he a creation ot 
^Mathura, but it may he questioned whether in IMatlinra itscK it really represents a 
ty\)e. Those ^Mathura figures, at least, ■which we have been able to ideiitifv with 
Maitivya, all wear a high head-dress like the one iu the row of Buddhas noted above 
and in the figurine found hetwxcn the feet of tlie Buddlia in the Allahabad Tublic 
Lii)rary Another example is a standing statuette (Xo. A-43 ; bt. 1' 5*’) of the 
^Latliuiil Museum, wliich wears an elaborate liead-dress and the usual oniamoiits. 
The loft band holds the ointment vessel, the iyjiical attribute of ^laitreya, 

.Mathura lias yielded images of a still more ornate type closely related to the 
princely figures which in Gandliara art arc usually designated as Bodhisattvas. In my 
pri'vious paper I bavo already mentioned the remarkable standing statnc in the 
laicivuow' Museum which Dr. Buhver obtained from the site of Ganesra, 3 miles west 
i))‘ Mntlmra City. The same site lias since yielded a seated figure (M, No. A-.i-5 ; 
bl . ‘2' ) no less rich in ornaments and cxhiliiting tlicsamc close conned ion with the 

Bodbisdtvas of Gandliara. The head, as in the case of ilic standing image in the 
InKhuow' iluscum, is unfoifunately lost. (Plate XXIIT, d.) 

Tlu' same profusion of ornaments is displayed by a torso of colos'^al si/.o wliich 
Pandit lladha Krishna obtained from the Damdama or Jamalpur Snrai and deposited 
in the Malhuri Muscuni (Ko. A-Tfi: ht. 2' 2"'). In all likcliliood it came originally 
from the iieighliourhig site on wliich once stood the monasteiy founded by ICing 
Huvi'^hka in the year -1'7. Wo may, therefore, safely assume that this ]>iee(i of sculpt nre 
is Buddhist, as must also Ini tliccaso wiili the images from Gaiich*a. For that site also 
marks undoiihledly tlie spot of a group of Iniildiugs lielongiug to tlic Biuldliisl r<.*H- 
•uoii. A remarkable feature of the torso are tlie (races of long locks visililc on both 
shoulders. (Plate XXIV, if.) 


Legendary Scenes. 

Ill my first article I have drawn attculion to (he fact that iu (lie [Mathura school 
the number of scones of Biiddlia's life is very small compared to tlic wcaitli < 1 ! legen- 
darv bas-rclicfs found in Gandlifira. Tliis statement needs no inodifieafion, allhom:]i, 
since it was made, a few more sculptnrc> illustrative ofllic Buddha legend have come 
to light at [Mathura. 

In this connection I wish, first of all, to note a hns-rtdief in tlic Buddliisi section 01 
the Lucknow Mu.'^cnm (Plate XXV, a). There is good reason to sujijiosc that it came 
from Alallnira ( antheutie information regarding its ])rovenancc is nnfortunatidy want- 
ill") and tliat it belongs to the seul])tures excavated from the Tamalpur Momnl and 
subsequently sent to Agra. Tlie sculpiure, like the torso noticed above, may Iherefore 
once have belonged to the great convent of King Iluvi^-hkn. Tim seul])ture apjicais 
to be the projicr left half of a large bas-relief wliich perhaps once dimonitcd the lintel 
of a temple c ntrancc. II shows a row of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas seated, ('aeh wit h 
two .attendants standing behind. Over these figure^ and s^qiarated from tlicm by a 
xailmt: ntc a series of scenes from Urn Buddiia*s life placed sidi^ by sid^^ witlmiit any 
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seimratmgmeml)ers. ‘ Starting from tlie proper left end : — Ist, Suryatlie Sun- 

god on his chariot clraTTii by four horses ; 2nd, Bnddha^s enlightenment 'or hodhi symbo- 
lized in his victory over Mara and his daughters ; Jlrd^ Buddha’s first sermon re- 
presented by his actually turning the Wheel-of-the-Laiv^ at the side of udiich 
notice his first five converts ; 4th, Buddha worshipped by Indra in the Indra^aila 
Cave. 

Bet us compare ivitli this sculpture the Ba j Ghat slab in the jMathura Muscunfi ' 
on Avhich Ave find the folloAAung fi-A^e scenes ; 1st, Buddha’s birth; 2iid, his enlightenment ; 
3rd, his descent from heaven ; 4th, his first sermon ; 5th, Ws ^'X^rinh'vdiicf, A point 
nliich must strike us at once is that on the LncknoAV Museum sculpture the hirth scene 
seems to he represented hy Surya on his chariot. 'W e are naturally reminded of the 
fact that Buddha is called a kinsman of the Sun {^Aditya-handhn) and that indeed, 
according to some scholars, the AA'hole Buddha legend is nothing hut a Sun myth. It 
Avould, hoAvever, he hazardous to base any theories on the unique sculpture here dis- 
cussed. So much is certain that, whereas among the four main scenes of Bnddha’s 
life the Enlightenment and the Eirst Sermon seem soon to ha An been fixed, the sculp- 
tures slioAV considerable hesitation witli regard to the first of those four scenes. 
Wliilst in Gandhara the l^ativity usually takes the place of the first scene, aa^c find 
at AmaraA"ati the Great Bennneiation {Mcthabhinishloramana) instead. 

lYith the slab in the LucknoAA^ Museum Ave may also compare ITp. H-11 (ht. 1' 
6") of the Mathura collection AA^hicli represents the scene of Buddha AAmrshijAped by 
Indra.- Not only is the treatment of tliis . subject identical in both cases, hut AA^e 
may safely assume that the sculpture in the Mathura Museum formed partpf a slab 
similar to the one at LiicknoAA', It is curious that in both cases the Buddha in the 
caA'e evidently formed the centre of the frieze. This ^ye may infer from the circum- 
stances that in each case wc find OA'cr the Buddha figure the holy head-dress forming 
the centre of a roAv of niches containing half-figures in the attitude of adoration. 
This, no doubt, refers to the AA^orship of Buddha’s head-dress in the Trayastriih^a 
HeaA'eu. Considering the paucity of legendary subjects at Mathura, the preA'alcnce 
of Indra ’s I^isit is certainly remarkable. One more instance will be noted beneath. 

Xiately two fi'agmentary has-reliefs liaA^’e been found at Mathura AAdiich l)othsecm 
to represent scenes of Buddha’s life. One (M. M. No. H-5 ; ht. 1'3") sIioavs tno 
panels which XAcrhaps refer to the Great Benunciation {JilGlidhlimislihramana). The 
loAVcr panel, of Avhich only the upper half is preserA’^ed, aj)parently sIigaa’^s the Bodhi- 
saliA'a leaving home. The head of the horse and part of the rider are still visible. 
Among the remaining figiircs avc notice in the centre the one holding a bow Avhich, 
no doubt, is klara, the EaTI Spirit, and at his side another AA'ith a fiy-AA'hisk (?) in his 
right and a tliiuidcrholt in his left hand. It is not a little curious to see the Vajra- 
3 ^ani, so common in Gandhara, re-appear on a Mathurfi relief. The utiper panel 
seems to represent the future Buddha, after IcUA'ing home, in tlie act of laying ofi his 
royal ornaments and making tJiem over to his groom, Chliaiida, kneeling in front of 
him. A t Ins side avc discern the head of the horse Kanthaka Avhich in GancUiara is 
presont at this scene. But it is curious to find an elephant also introduced 


* CF. '}iTalhxu'a Muscxiin CaUtHguCf Plato A’’!, 

’ (’f. ATf/Mw/ a Museum Cnialoffuc, Plato Vj. h. 
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here, perhaps merely meant to indicate the royal innk of the mnin pcrsoiuigo of the 
iicenc. The rest of the panel is occupied hy five fi[;iircs wbicli arc not so easy to iden- 
tify. I conjecture that the female hmirc seated in front on a stool isA’nHKlharn, the 


Bodliisattva’s spouse, ivlio receives from 
lord’s departure. {Plate XX Y, h.) 



a maid-scrvaiit the alarming news of her 

Tiic other fTagmeiitnry lias-relief 
in tlie Mathura !Musciuu (Xo. 11-10; 
ht. r ‘P"') likewise coni a ins two 
liancls placed one over the other 
(Plate XXV, c). Tiic upjier panel 
seems 1o represent the ^ilL of a 
handful of du4 hy the children Java 
and Vi jay a and the lower one is per- 
haps a very ahridgod rendering of 
■ the Blpahkara-jataka. The latter 
identification, houever, is very uu- 
* certain, owing to tlic absence of tlie 
main distinctive features of this 
scene. 

Here I may also injte a sculpture 
among our latest acquisitions (^t. 

Xo. 11-12 ; lit. 1' T) which Pandit 
Padlia Krishna ol)tained from the 
village of Isa pur outlie left hank of 
the .Tnmna opjiositeiMatUurri City 
(fig. 4). It shows Buddha seahr.! 
on a high throne siqiportcd liy lions 
and surrounded hy four ligurt's, encli 
of which carries a cu)e These 
figures arc no doubt the I Oho la 
each ((tTering a howl to Buddha 
iniinediately after his enlighten- 
ment, 

Tlie scenes of BuddluPslire so far 
identifajd at llathura nil ch*arly 
slunv that they wei**.* copied from 
Graa'o-Budtlhisl eNnm]des, At the 
same time we cannot help 1 ) 0111 *: 
struck i»y fheir utterly dehaMrd 


cliavaeter, if -sre comjiave lliom irilli tlicir Gaiulliai-iaii prototypes, 


Birth Stories. 

Next to scenes of BiuUlia's life, I wjsli to consider ivpresenialions of liis 
previous existences, in other rvords foiind ainoni: iNratlmin sculpinrc^. 
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I Imre already noticed ydiat perhaps is a reiy abridged rcnctering of the D'ipaii- 
kara-j€ttahn » The Luchnoy* Museum contains a, fragment (lit. lOy') of a terra-cotta 
Ijas-relicf nhich must refer to the same subject (fig. 5). Unfortunately its find-placo 

is unknown, Iiut it is not impossible that it came from 
^klathura lihe so many pieces in the Provincial Museum. 
It shows the upper half of a female figure holding a jar 
in her left arm and standing in front of a dooi\ This 
reminds us at once of the rejireseiitations of the 
Dl 2 mtik(n'a'jdtal>a, so common in Gaudhara, in wiiicli the- 
fiowcr-girl Bhadra is always shown in exactly the same 
position.^ It is true that the chief personage of <he scene, 
Dlpanlcara the Buddha of the Age, as AA'ell as the Bodlii- 
sattva Megha or Sumedlia (in other A\'ords the future 
Buddha Sakyamuni), are both wanting, but the raised 
little disc at the side of the door lintel seems still to 
preserve a trace of the latter in liis glorified state. 

In my previous paper on the Mathura school sculpture I have recognised the 
Visvaufara and Vyrighr'i-jdtahds on the two Bliutesar railing' pi liars in the local 
Museum. I have also noted that three pillars of the same railing are preserved in 
llic Calcutta !AIusGu‘m and one in the Uiicknow Museum. The latter has since been: 
returned to Mathura and now forms part oi the local collection. In each case wo find 
r/ii ihe back of the pillar three Ijas-rcliefs separated by Buddhist railings and other, 
decorative features. Cunningham has already pointed out that on one pillar in the 
Indian i^fuscum (No. M. 15-a; ht. I' 2"') the three scenes seem to refer to the mira- 
culous submission of the elephant Nalagiri at Biijagriha. This interpretation 
is certainly very plausible as far as the centinl panel is concerned. The other two 
unfortunately do not at all fit the legend as known from literary sonrcc.s, but wc may 
hero liavo a different version of the episode unknown to the existing texts. 

Tlie second Bhutesar pillar in the Calcutta Museum (M. 15 h) has also three 
])ancls, Avliich certainly refer to the Valnhcisscf-jdtakar This is the story of the 
five hundred merchants shipwrecked on the island of the she-goblins {ycihshiul^ 
wlio made them their imsbands (Plate XXYI, c). In the upper panel the chief 
merchant is seen climbing up a tree and addressing the victims iin 2 n‘isoned 
in a tower by the ogresses. Tlic central panel shows us the wise merchants 
(the sculpture has only four of the two-hunclrcd-and-fifty of the Pali version) who- 
made llicir cscajic with the aid of a ffying horse which in reality was tlic future 
Buddlia. The lower ^‘auel 2 >iotiU’es us the fate of the tn'o-huiidred-and-fifty who did 
not listen to good council and foolishly stayed behind. The she-goblins played with 
them for a while hut on the arrival of a fresh supply of victims they cast them into- 
the house of torment and devoured them. • " • 

MO I/art grrco-boml'ilUiqnc du Gandhdra, pp.073 and Giihdvcaol, art in ImUa, PR 
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TJie lliircl Bbutepar pillar in the Calcutta i\Iupeuin (Xo. ^LlO-c) lias three panels 
evidently rcfciTin^ to in uhicli the future Buddha rescues a piueoii from 

a hawkhy means of a of his own flesh (Plate XXA^I,r/*. In the upper panel the 
Bodhisattva, horn as Sivi-iaja, is seated on his throne, tu'o attendants staudiiii: hy. 

He seems to address the hawk perched on a pillar, whereas he holds (he pigeon in his 
left' hand. In the second scene the Bcdlusattva is ]ilainly seen cut tine: witli his 
knife the flesh from his rig;ht thigh. A {crvant to his right holds a scale to weigh 
the quantity of flesh stipulated as the ransom of the pigeon. It deserves notice that 
the l)alancc has a single scale, as is still the case with implements of this kind used 
nowadays in Ladakh. The third panel is too much defaced to be any longer recog- 
nisahle. It seems, however, that the personages represented are the same ns in the 
previous scene, namely, the Bodhisattva still seated on his throne in very much the 
same position and the servant standing hy with the scale which licrc seems to linvc 
sunk (as appears from the position of the pole) indicating that the desired amount 
of flesh has been obtained. 

The sixth Bhutesar pillar which has lately been returned from Lucknow to the 
lilatluu’a Mnseum has three scenes which I am unable to identify. In the upjier- 
most panel wc see four women emerging half-way from what may he either meant 
for rocks or for the ocean. The central panel shows a man and a woman sc^aled side 
l)y side on the top of a wall or a rock in front of which a pair of deer are lyinir face 
to face. The male figmre is playing the harp and his female companion seems to 
heat time. The third scene shows us a man being carried up a rock by a woman.” 

Ill my previous paper mention has been made of a repi'eseutation of tlie Jtdaha 
of the Tortoise on a fi-agmcut of a railing pillar in the Alathura ]\Luseuin (Xo. J.-tlO ; 
lit. V 3^^). Since then a similar fragment has been found, wliich appears to rcier to 
the Jrdaka of the Owl, though in some important details it does nut tally with the 
literary soiirce.s.* It is likewise preserved in the local collection (Xo. J-Il ; ht. 1' 2"). 

Torana architraves. 

One of the most valuable acquisitions made of late years at Alathura is an 
exquisitely carved and well-preserved architrave which Paudit Itadha Krislina 
noticed let into the wall above the -main gate of a house in the City (Plate XXATI, 
ffdi). Tljrough tlic Paiulit*s exertions it has now.liecn placed in the Local Aluseuin (X'd. 
AL 3 ; ht- and length S' ). On one side it is carved irith the well-known scene of 
Sakratsvisb to Buddha in tlic Indra^aila Cave. I have noted above iJiat several 
jn'-t/jiicfr-of mis episode are known from Alathurfi, Imt the present specimen i.s superior 
to any previously found. The centre is occupied hy Buddha seated in the cave 

* Ti,* pil^riinn iticntion a tUlpa orected on the Ppot where tlie (‘vent was supposed to have tak* n p! I'-e. 

f'/r. IJcaIj, \ fd. I, ])p. XX.\ I, 0\ I utid 12(i (footnote). For Fa-hien, sco also Leg^e's traiiditioii, 

J;. 7/). TJ - ver.don, tin- story of Sivi (or Siiti), the i-on of Usinani, found in the Mahabhdrahi, 

The StU^fulaka occun nLo aiiioiij,- the sculptures of the Borohiidur in .Java. Cf. 1>. F. 
/', H VM. fX flO ddip. lilt. 

‘ 7k' t.rr. ' e-shjif't ii foiiiidon a Mathuri pillar in the Lucknow Jlust-um (V. A. Sraiili. Stuia t>f 

fd’.tj-' X X V 1 1 1 ), hut here the fcnule carrjdtig’ the inalo fi^nire nppareiilly dimhs up a tree. Possihlv she is 

* UiHhviut ill n. JC. r, K, 0. toluc IX looyi, pp. 625 IT. On tti« KacIMupn 

y,{„i n Yol. U,pp, I7u ff^ Xo,216 ; tnma. Rouse, Vol If, pp, Vi3. (T. im the Ulukn-Jafaka, 

ll 4 i:>' t- S70 ujul iltfinn, Vol. 1 1, p. 2*12. 
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It cleseTTes notico that Ills attitvide is uot that of meditation, as is tisnal in Gancihara 
sculptiu’es, but that of xirotection. To his proper right stands the Gandharya Pan- 
cha^ikha, recognizable from his harp. He is followed by six female figures, probably 
nymphs (aj^scu'as) of Indra’s heaven, of which the first seems to heat time, the second 
and fourth have their hands joined in adoration and the remaining three carry each a 
garland and a bunch of floAvers as ofierings. O 31 the other side of the caA^e stands 
Indra himself with hands joined in token of reverence and Avearing the peculiar hat 
Avliich characterizes him lioth in Gandhara and Mathura sculpture. He is attended 
by tAvo females standing in the same pose. They are folloAved by three elephants, one 
of which must be Indra’s rehicle Airavata. The two other elephants are prol^ably the 
ridina: animals of his tAAn female companions. The presence of three elephants is 
unusual. In the other representations of this episode found in Mathura AA^e hare 
only one elephant, and in Gandhara sculpture no elephant is shoA\ui, except on a bas- 
relief (ht. 8") from Kafir Kot noAv preserved in the British Museum. 

The two square panels AA'hich indicate the junction of the architrave Avith the 
supporting pillars are each carved AAuth a bulbous vase filled AAuth lotus-floAvers, A\"hilst 
the projecting curved beams are decorated Avitb a AAunged and fish-tailed monster 
AAuth human bust, a blending of the indigenous maJca7*a and the Triton of classical art. 

The other side of the architraAm is divided in the same manner. Here the cen- 
tral scene evidently refers to the Avorship of the BOdhi tree, the foliage of AA^hich is 
shoAvn emerging from the AAUndows and above the roof of a building. This sanctuary 
is appA'oachcd by tAAnHc male Avorshippers elegantly draped in fi.OA\dng robes and 
arrayed in tAA'o roAVS of six on each side of the building. 

The two square panels at the sides shoAV, the one the AAnrship of a stupa and the 
other that of a Wheel-of-thc-IjaAA' supported by four lions, the fourth lion at the back 
being iuAisible. This latter deA^icc is AVcll-knoAvn as the croAAming member of pillars, 
such as the A^oka pillar of Sarnath. It is, therefore, quite possible that the three 
dcA^otional scenes shoAvn here side by side refer to the Buddha’s Ivnlightenment, Birst 
Sermon and Death In AmaraAnti sculptures AAnfind indeed the Nirvana symbolized 
-by the AVorship of a stupa. This is, for instance, the case with a stele in the Madras 
Museum, AA’hcrc the four great scenes arc shoA\ai, namely the Great Benimciation, the 
Bnlightenmont, the Pirst Sermon and the W orship of the Stupa. 

The tor ana arcliitraA^c jnst described affords an excellent illustration of the ti'ue 
character of the Mathura school as a direct descendant of the older Indian school of 
Central India, strongly influenced by the Grmco-Buddhist art of the North-TTest. In 
all its essential features, botli structural and decoratiA’'C, it is obAuously derived from 
such tovana beams as avc know from Bharhutand Snnehi. The three scenes of adora- 
tion carved on one side recall at once these Central-Inclian monmnents. But the scene 
of Iiulra’s A’isit to Buddha in the caA'C is copied from Gandliarian examples, though 
not Avithout important modifications. The fabulous beasts wliich on both sides occupy 
the projecting ends of the architraA’O embody both Indian and Hellenistic elements. 

ith regard to the last-mentioned dccoratiA^e device, I may add that IMatliura 
lias produced fiagincnts of iorana architraA*es Avhicb show a still closer affinity” to the 
Old Indian school, Ihe Local ^tuscuin contains two fragments (M. 2 ;]it. 73’^^andM. 

* Cf, lonelier, Lr* <fc Unrl in J. A, scricjt 10, A’’ol. XVII ^1911), pp. 55 if. 
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7 ; hi Ilf") of tbnnm beams, on each of n'hich the eiicl is carved ^vith a \ti\viuu? cro- 
codile {mcihctra) evidently a direct doFCondant of similar beasts found on* the Hates of 

Bharhut.^ A close comparison n*ill. 
liowcvcr, show that the two are not 
identical At Bhnrlmt the mckam 
lias still distinctly the character of a 
crocodile, though the liind part of the 
animal is, as it were, completely rmve- 
loped in tlic spiral ornament of the 
arcliitravc cud. The irathiun makarct 
is a clumsy creature, more like a tish 
than a crocodile. It has two fore 
paws but these are very inconspicuous 
and its f'urlcd-up jish-tail follows the curved outline of the stone (Plate XXATl, c). It 
(leservr< notice that in the second fragment in the Mathura !Museum a new element 
has I'cen produced, in the shape of a kiunara, armed with sword and sliield, who 
apj)arently is about to he swalloAved by the uugainly monster "(Fiir. 0). 

Here I may note a fragment of a frieze which Pandit Radlia Krishna obtained 
from the city of Mathura (M. M.Ko. I-3S ; ht. 10 .V', length 3' 2}/). It sliows a pro- 
cession consisting of a lay-member carrying a garland, and fivo monks, of wlucli one 
holds n lly- whisk, another, apparently a hoy, blows a concU-shell and the remain- 
ing three arc heating drums. They seem to emerge from the gate of Avhat mav he 
either a town or a Ihuldliist convent (Plate XXVII, d], 

Gods and goddesses* 

I non' wish to discuss some representations of deities not exchisivcly Buddhist. 
The lirst is Suryn the Sun-god. The earliest representations of this deity in India 
arc closely connected with the conception of classical art. For he is shown standing 
on a chariot drawn by foiu‘ horses abreast. This is the case not only in Gandluira 
sculpture but also on a railing pillar from Bodit Gaya now in tlic Indian ^Museum.’ 

It is well-known that in incdimval art Surya’s chariot is invariably drawn In* 
seven hoiYOs. This number evidently refers to the seven days of the week. AVe mav 
also s\ispcct some councction with the Buddhist goddess of Dawn, ^Inrlclu or Vajra- 
varahi, standing on her chariot dranm by seven hoars. 

Mathura here also evidently followed the older schools, as will I)e seen from a 
sculpture in the Local ^luscum (No. D-iG; ht. 2' O'"), which, though very inferior as 
regards artistic merit, is in its main features similar to (he earlier example^ 
(Plate XXA'IITjC). The vciy corpulent Suiya is shown squatting on a chariot flrawn 
by four horses. He holds in each hand an indistinct object, proliably meant for a 
lotus-flou'or. lie has long locks and wcai^i a ilat toniue. It deserves notice that liis 
slioulders are provided with small \nngs, as we find in Garudu rigiux‘s of tin; peiicwl. 

* CunmnsKain, TI*r Stupa tfBhnrhui, I’Uto IX, V. A SmiUi, Thr Jain .S/w/^r r f X.XI V. 

’ Cf, J. )S0G.h7, y, ntul Eoucticr, L’art '.M. On U.p vf iln ]; Ub 

Gava r.nUug fin*! njf7{-firn« c>TnHnfrl lucnnaii* ami oth{‘r fal'nlnns t'oiitu’s. 

^ Cf. Fouch^r, T/nrt •u'/co*l>>?ui^(iU^ue, -*^5 U. am\ fii:*. anl Sa, aN’ J, li, .(, (>r p. K*'S. 

IV, ami Roil) A o1. 1, p, $3. 
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The whole figui'C is surrounded with a circular halo. T\"e have aheady drawn atten- 
tion to a very similar representation o£ Surya on a slab in the Lucknow Museum. 

Among the acc^uisitions ol recent years there is a male figure, of which the head, 
the right arm and the legs arc missuig (M. M. No. E-2di ; ht. 1' 9"), He wears a 
t«>njiio, a flat necklace, bracelets and a garland ol! lotus^fiowers slnng round his shoul- 
ders. The interesting i’eatare of this image is the attribute Avhicli it holds in its left 
hand. It is a thuiiderholt {vajra):^ tlirec-pronged on both sides, which looks like the 
prototype of the vajra found in medheval manuscripts from Nepal. Judging from 
the style, I would assign this sculpture to the Kushuna period. It deserves notice 
that it is carved in the round (Plate XXVIII, 6). 

^Vnotlicr interesting find consists of two fragments of a colossal image which 
Pandit Ptadha Krishna obtained from the village of BarOda, 4 miles from Parkhain 
and 2 miles from Chhargaon (Plate XXYIII, n.). One fragment (ht. d' 2 ") consists of 
the head and bust with part of the left arm, and the other (ht. 2' 5") of the feet and 
pedestal of the statue. They are now preserved in the Mathura Museum (No. G-23). 
Tlic carving is much obliterated, liut the lica^^’' earrings, the necklace with four 
kissels at the back, and the flat girdle above the abdomen indicate a close affinity 
between this image and the colossal statue from Parkliam, likewise in the Mathura 
^Museum (No. 0-1; ht. 8' 8"), wliicli, on account of its inscription, may he assigned 
te tlit^ second ccntuiy B.C. Tlic Bai-rxla image must belong to the same period and, 
win'll entire, must have measured uot less than 12' in height, viz, more than double 
lilc-size. Botli those images were being Avorsliipped by the .villagers, the Parkham 
imago under the name of Devata and the BarOda one under that of ITahhei/d which 
seems dcriv(3d Iroiii Sanskrit yalesha (I^rakrit yakhha?)^ It is not impossible that 
these images in reality represent yalcsliaa, or perhaps the lord of the yal s/tas, in 
other words, Knbera, the god of Avcaltli. 



r / . 

Tn lliis connection I may mention that at Mathura numerous, usually small- 
sized, sculptures have been tound which represent two corpulent figures, male and 
fe.nnl.N squalthig side l)y side (Pig. 7). TJ.o male, ..eated to tlic proper ri-ht, 
lioUS two objects wliicli, in most cases, appear to bo a cup and a money-bas. Tlic 
female usually holds a ilnwor iu her right hand and in her left, a (shild seated on lier 
■ncc. bomelimos her only atfrilnito is a flower and in one instance (A^o. C-30) 
there are. l.esulcs the male figure, tii o females liolding a floivcr and a cup respeef- 

tl'at these %urcs ropresent the god ol wealth and the 
niHhU^s of iovlil.ty, though it is impossible to say muler tvhat names they rvere 
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^vor.shippod at 3[atlmra. It deserves notice that one sctilptnre of this type (M. M, 
Xo. C-~S ; ht 9'') hears a sliort inscription -whicli rends. Pni/afi sullialji] ‘Olay 
the Siildha lie ])IeasecL’* Prom lliis it would follow (hat tlie male tigure was me.‘tnt 
to rc[)reseut a siddha and not a ifakf^ha. Anyhow tlio large luunl^cr and small size 
ot tlioc sciilptur(*s seem to indicate that they belonged to popular worship and pro- 
bably were votive offerings. In the cix'^e of No. C-30 of the ^Mathura Xuiscum we 
find indeed four ekmisy ligvirines carved at the feet of the three seated (leitie>. They 
are ^hf)wn standing with hands joined in the attitude of adoration and seem to 
represent Ixnman worsliippeis, proljahly the donors of the sculpture. 

Th(3 popularity of deities bestowing wealth and eliiUlren, the two chief aims 
of the Indian liouseTioUler, is not difficult to explain. The god of wealth we find 
worslii]>ped throughout Buddhist India and, side by side with him, tiie goddess of 
fertility. Elsewhere I have discussed the peculiar sln\pc xuuler wlxich the fonner 
appears in ^Mathura sculpture.^ It would seem that, xvhereas in Gandhara he 
usually holds a money-hag and a staii* or spear, we tind in ^Mathura, instivad of 
the latter attribute, a cup in wliicli a female attendant seems to pour some lujuid. 

Gandhara has yielded numerous images of a goddess attended by children, one 
of which vhe xisually holds in her hq). A wcll-lcnown example is that excavated at 
Sikri by Sir Harold Deane and now ])reserved in the Lahore ^fusonm. The >ame 
collection contains an inscril>ed specimen, very debase 1 in style, which was unearthed 
in 19ol from vSkaro-Phcrl, a mound near Charsadda. The British TIuseum pos'<csscs 
a figure. <widcut]y of the same goddess, seated with a child iu her laj>, ?5ucli images 
have hcmi identified as effigies of llariti, the mother of ya/;s/m8, wliowa^ vorship]KMl 
as a goiUh'ss of abundance and fertility. 

Among recent acquisitions at jMatlmra there is a licodless figure of a female 
seated with an infant placed in her lap and four children Indwcen her feet (JMnto 
XXAHIT, f/). A group of children at play arc, moreover, .shown on tlie pcvh'sial. This 
goddess, notwithstaudinghor poor.staic of preservation and vciydeha^^ed style, exhibits 
so close a n^semhlance to the sealed Hnriti in the British Mnsomn. that w(‘ arc led 
to identify her with that same d(;ity. I may add that in the village of 1’nyapur. two 
miles from IMathuva City, she was being worshi])]>evl unihT tlic noi inappropriate 
name of GfuidharT, the mother of the Kauravas. So much i< certain that, like 
Gandharl, she derived licr origin from tlio Gandhara countiy’. Tlirongh the endea- 
vours of Pandit Badha Krishna the sculpture ha< now been deposit'd in tlie 
31'atliurii ^Vlu^emn (Xo. P. 30; ht. '2' S'^). 

General Conclusions, 

The above account will show that the numerous discoveries inad(‘ in and anmnd 
Trathuni during the Iasi throe years do not seem to m*cessitnte any e{»nsid«,*nihIo 
modification in the conclusions arrived at in my ]irevions pa])(a\ They prirlicniarly 
confirm the chninclcv of the ^luthuni school us a direct descendant of t]\e anciofi 
art of Bharliut and Sanclii devolopi'd under the influence of the Oneco-Buddliist 
school of the Xorth-TTcst.^, Its fnmlamentally Indian diameter i-^ best excmjdified by 
the ornamental railings : their pillars, eros^-hai's and coping .atones which hav<* 

' r jYtvyh* dc fcilptiH't boud<h,tiju<‘, No. II, R J:. F. F. O. VUI i-;.. I m H 
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i’o’mid at llatliura in swob, abundance, recall at a glance tlie Old-Indiau prototypes- 
from Central India. It is true tliat tlie so-called dancing girls (more j)robabl;^'^‘ 
yalcshts) usually found on tbe Mathura railing pillars form a distiuctire feature of 
tlie local school, but their origin may be traced back to the inscribed figures of demi- 
gods and goddesses u'hich appear as guardians on the gates of Bharhut, An indis- 
pensable adjunct of the Buddhist railing is the tbrana with its three architrares. 
Portions of tdranas found at Mathura, such as the heautiful architrare discussed 
above, clearly show that here also early Indian examples Avere copied, not however 
without the infiuence of Gandliara making itself felt. 

Grmco- Buddhist influence reveals itself particularly in the Buddha^ imag e nn - 
knoAvu in the early Indian school and, as far as our materials alloAV u^d judge, created 
hr the Hellenistic artists of the Horth-IYest. The Mathura sch^lJiasfiiSei^tJjq^ 
oi‘ Buddha figures, the exact history and meaning of AA^hich it is difidcult to explain. 
Nor is it possilDle to decide why two statuettes of Sakyamuni, identical in all details,, 
should be described, the one as a Bodhisattra and the other as a Buddha. We 
have, hoAvever, succeeded in recognixing the future Buddha Maitreya in a personage 
in royal dross who holds an nnguent-fiask in his left hand. This type also must 
have hQon derived from Gandhara. It deserves notice that at Mathura both Buddhas, 
and Bodhisattyas are commonly portrayed in the attitude of imparting protection 
{(/hJia7/a-7n7idra)^ whilst seated images are also shoAA'n in the attitude of meditation 
{dlipd7ia-i)n(d7v'i). Other imidrds are practically unknown here. 

The scenes of Buddha’s life are very feAv compared to the infinite wealth of 
Icgcndaiy scenes depicted in Gandhara sculpture. At Mathura they arc almost 
entirely limited to the four main events : the hirtli, enlightenment, first sermon and 
(loath. On the miniature stnpa drum from Bhruv Tila (noAv in the Mathura 
IMuscum') there arc eight panels, including the four main events, ljut the four' 
remaining panels do not exhibit the four secondary scenes found in Gupta sculpture. 
Apparently those minor scenes had not yet been fixed at Matlmra. 

The stories of tbe Buddha’s previous existences Avere as faA’ourito a subject with 
the sculptors of :Mathura as A\dth their brethren of Bharhut and Gandhara. Here 
also classical influence is noticeable in that the story is not condensed in a single- 
panel but told in a series of scenes. Specially interesting are the Bhutesar miling 
pillars, on each of which three panels occur referring to different jdtaJeas. The 
following avc have so far been able to identify: T^essen^ 

tavayjdialca, T^ydOJn't-jafaL'a, T’alCth asset- j at aha y Sivi-jdtaha and D~tpavkara- 
jdtaha. Besides, tberc are fragments of railing pillars on Avbich avc have recog- 
nised the Kaclichhapa-jafaha and the TTlitha-jfttaha, 

Tlic decorative elements in ]Mathura sculpture are partly derived from Old- 
Tndian art and partly from the Gnc co-Buddhist art. of Galulhara. Among the 
classical elements, Avhichin general exhibit an adA'anced stage of degeneration, I note 

ihe garlnnd-carrA'ing Brotes Avhicb ax^pcar, still fintlier indianizod, in tbe sculptures 
of Ainamvati. 

Beccut (hscovoricN have corroborated the view that the flourishing ncriod of the 
Mmluirascdiool of sculpture eoineided with {ho reign of the Kusliana rulers, Kanishka 
UM. I -a aiu .isudeAa. We may even go a step further and nj-sert that it AA'as- 
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particularly* Huvislika whose sovereign ty- favoured the growth of !Mathur?1i art. For 
among inscrihcd images several appear to liave hcen made in liis reign,' Tlicre is 
indeed some reason to assume that the development of ITathura sculpture was 
largely due to royal patronage, if we remember that Huvisbka himself founded a 
monastery there in the rear tL7. 

Tlie great infiuence exercised by the iMathura school on Buddhist art in other 
religious centres is further evidenced by^ Mr. !Mai*sliaU^s discovery of an inscribed 
BcAlliisatt\'a on the site of the Jetavana, as in the inscription this image is dclinitcly 
stated to be tlic work of a sculpture from Mathura." 

Vi'G may confidently' hope that further explorations at Mathura will bring to 
light epigraphical records which will allow ns further to build up the history' of the 
Kuslum dymasty. But it is hardly to l)c expected that later discoveries of sculptures 
will modify in any large degree tlio main conclusions regarding the character of the 
!Mathiu*a school and its place iu Buddhist art^ which wc have attempted to outline in 
tlie {>resent paper. 

J. Til. Yogel. 



io llnvUhtiA foa of KSoi'Uka. Tlv^'ro h, however, to tint ^ 

-two c’ven lint th? nn>3 injmcdmtelv !<■ i Iho otk^r. 

J C/.-t, 5. /i*. for yi\ l.n3 IT. ' 
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BUDDHIST STUPA AT MIRPUR-KHAS, 

SIND. 


T he town of Mirpur-KLas, wliicli lias lately been made the head- quarters of the 
District of Thar and Parlcar, in place of IJinarkot, less conveniently situated, 
is upon the line of rail connecting Hyderabad (Sind) udth Marwar jjiuictiou 
and is 42 miles east of the former place. About half a mile to the north of the town 
is an area of land, roughly about thirty acres, covered with mounds, over the surface 
of which brickbats and potsherds are freely scattered. Very little excavation is 
suificient to show that these mounds represent the siles and ruined foundations of 
ancient buildings of sorts ; and the occurrence of very large bricks of an early 
])attcrn and make, together with numerous fi\agmcnts of ^ of small dagobas, 
make it ])retty certain that the site was that of a Buddhist colony. The place is 
knowji now as Kalm-jo-Daro. 

Eroiu stray notices of occasional excavation work attempted from time to time 
in the past hy local officials (in one of wjiich it is stated that, when the Hyderabad- 
Uinarkot railway was being made, the contractors excavated bricks in this old town 
to break u]) for making concrete, and found a. i)lcntifiil supply in the old tower, a 
few tigures and ornamental bricks licing spared), I had assumed that all evidence 
o\ tile tower bad practically disapj^eared, and so did not visit the place personally, 
heing fully occu]>ied elsewhere when in Sind." But a proposal having hecii made 
to use the material of these nionncls for filling in insanitary hollows around the town, 
.Mr. ^Mackenzie, the De])uty Commissioner, asked me, when at Bralmianfulhad 
in li'ehruary lOOU, whether T could spare a day to see the mounds. This I did 
and was surprised to find that there Mas so much of the sfTrjya, whicli occupied the 
centre oC the north end of the general site, still roinaiiiiug, I also saAV that what 
remained ot the core ol the mound had not been disturbed, and that, if it Mas a relic 
mound, the relics Mere probably still Mdthiii it. TJie mound, generally, Mas in such a 
tuinCvl and dilapidated state, being apparently noliiing ljut a Iieap of mud debris, that 
I had httle hoi)e of recovering any of its original Availing. As the season at my visit 
Mas tliLii tof) iar advanced to do anylinng further tlian merely inspect the mound 

and hiing aMa\ a quantity of sculptured brick*-*, T detonnined to return to it during 
iho folloMiug season. 


Xot tliL' umtrL'lln, tmt tlif tnj) of tlio <l5goTju, 
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It is recorded that in January 1S5V') the Hon. "Mw James Gibhs excavated the 
base of a brick thtil in irliich iras found a vase of line eartlicinvare containing some 
pieces of crystal and amethyst. This deposit is said to liave been placed in ibe 
Karachi ^Museum, together n*ith a head in greenish stone presented })y Sir llarlle 
tTcvc ; ])ut neither of these are to he found in the Museum now, IVUen 
Mr. Woodlmrn, I.C.S., was Collector of Hyderabad, about 1SD-1-, lie rescued from 
the depredations of the railway contractors a large terra-cotta seated figure of the 
Buddha, and a head and aureole of another.' These, as will be seen on comparison 
Avith the photos of similar images accompanying this article, were evidently taken 
out of the very walls of the stfipa, and arc the only ones which I found missing. 
It is strange that the wall, in whicli it was placed, was not noticed, tbougli it 
contained other statues, uncovered during my excavation. 

jly exploration of the fftftpa was carried out during February and ^larcb ID 10. 
Bliould there have been no walls standing in the mound, I thought it quite likely 
dial tlic lower courses of the basement would still be there, so I made cuttbigs from 
th»^ outside ground level straight into the middle of the south and east sides. At 
Die same time, having located the centre of the moniid as near as I could guess, I 
heean sinking a 10' well down the middle through the hard sun-dried lirickwork. 
In the first two cuttings we soon came upon the edges of the square hurntdirick 
platform upon which the stfipa stood, and this was opened out to riglit and left of 
each cutting. "W*e next uncovered three of tlie corners of this platform, Avliieli was 
only a few bricks thick ; and it seems to bare been upon this insecure foundation that 
tli(» whole structure was raised. 

Around tlie circular core of the which projected from the to]) of tlie 

mound, was a kind of rougli ^datform, indicating the upper surface of a basLunent 
Tipon which ilic tower stood. This was deep in loose debris, and T started to have 
this cleared, when, from the soutli edge, a licad of a IMuldba rollc<l away as the first 
few inciics of earth covering it were removed. An examination of the sjiot showed 
us that wc had sinick the line of a wall in wliicli Avas a sunk panel containinir a 
seated Buddha. As the head of the image Avas only just bcloAv the surface, the 
slioulders and neck had disintcgrale:!, OAving to the alternate Avet and diy Aveallior 
and the presence of saltpetre {I:aUar] in the soil and brickAvork AAdiicb, ciysTallizimr 
and dissolA'iug in turn, works great miseliief Avith brickAvork in Sind, redueinii if in 
time to poAvder, As tins Avail Avns opened out, other image niebes Avere found, 
ami it Avas easily seen that avc had struck tlu^ south Avail of the great sqiiare base- 
ment of the sifipas Tliis Avns followed until all four sides Avere laid Imre, Three 
sides — ^the north, cast and south — AA'crc found to be alike, the upi»cr Avail space being 
divided into live bays by pilnsler.s Avbose liases rested upon the top member of n gn^-it 
heavy roll moulding idiutli Avhicli i*au round the three Avails and jiarts of tin* fourth 
(be., the Avest) side. The three central hay.< on each of the<c three side‘s t*ach con- 
tained an image niche, Avliilo the two end ones on each side had a similar niche 
hut filled Avilh blind lattice tracery in intricate patterns in imitation of latticed 
AvindoAvs. (Plate XXXL) Two adjacent niches at tlie north-east corner had such, 
the niches at the other corners of the three sides btdmr mined. 
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lu order to uncover the four walls of the basomeut, we had to dig through solid 
burnt brickwork. This had been carefully built against the walls, andextended out- 
wards from them some twelve to fifteen feet, and was carried up to the tops of the 
walls as we found them. The walls, with their mouldings and images, were thus 
-completely and purposely buried some time soon after their erection, since the great 
bricks employed for tliis purpose were of the same size and make as those in the 
walls. 

To account for this wholesale l)urying of the great basement of the siupa^ my 
first idea ^Yas that it was done upon the first inroads of the Arabs into Sind in the 
beginning of the 8th century, in order to protect and save the images from their 
iconoclastic zeal; but, upon clearing the Avails completely, doum to the original 
ground level, the reason for this heavy brickwork became apj)arent. Erom the lines 
-of the mouldings in the basement, about & high, it was seen that the stupa had 
not only subsided some 8" into the soil in the middle of tlie w^alls, where 
the weight of the ux^per tower x)resscd more directly Mpon them, but had also bulged 
-outwards to the same extent on all four sides. This, due to insufficiently strong 
foundations, must have taken place at or very soon after the comxfietion of the toAver, 
nnd, as the stability of the Avhole edifice Avas threatened, there was nothing left for 
the builders to do but to buttress it up with this heaA’-y brickwork. It is to this 
buttressing and burying of the walls that the remarkable preserA^ation of the images 
IS due. The subsidence inwards and downwards of the vault of the central shrine, 
in itself, sho\vs the danger that was threatening the whole edifice, which had to be 
immediately x>roAfided against. 

But a silent force of a different character was at work all this time trying to 
Aindo or, at least, mar the work of man. The hallm\ aheady referred to, found 
■every where in the soil of Sind, rises with the rains into the X)orous body of any brick- 
Avork accessible, and drying and cry'stallizing in the dry weather, bursts and j)uh’’- 
-erises the fabric. This takes x)lace more rapidly in the x)resence of air, and A^"e found 
amongvst bricks which, not so long ago, Avere stacked by contractors for reinoA^al, 
many that had, since then, become ;inst masses of X)OMfier. This kallar had already 
:attacked ]Aarts of the Avails and most of the images of the Bndclha, that in the AA^estern 

niche on the north side being found encrusted to a dex)th of half an inch with an 

•efflorescence of crystals, which had to be carefully chiselled aAvay.^ 

* Dr. ATann, Principal of the Poona Agrictiltural College, was kind enojg 
which 1 hronght away with rae. He foand it composed of : — 

Gypsum ..... . . , , 

Sodium Sulphate . , , , , . . , 

Sodium Carhotvate ...... 

Organic matter, etc. ... , . . 

Sand ...... .... 


h to analyie some crystal of this kallar 

. 83 '82 jer cent. 

1-51 „ 

362 „ 

3*15 „ 

2'90 ,, 


He considers the Injurious material to he the alkaline sodium carbonate. 

® Brahmanabad, which i« being taken away by the villagers 

lerUhsrng Incrr fields. Conpittered as a manure it contained the following* constituents 

Jsitrogen . c • 

pi.ospw.a Acia : : : . , ; : • ■ • ^^porcoBt. 

It IS as much as cattle manure. The soluble salts whidi it contained were 

Calcimu ChlorTde ‘ i ‘ ‘ ’ 1;06 per cent. 

Alagnesimn Chloride . , * ' -la ** 

Sodium Chloride ... 3*27 ** 



2?x^ct: 3:2513:: 
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Bl’DDinST STL'PA AT SS' 

Tlic images liad all heen painted, those of the Buddlia liaring red robes and «*i 
golden coloured comx>lexiou, nitli black eves and hair. 

The Avest side of the basement of the stfqya was unlike the other throe, and was 
probably the front of the building. In the middle of this side, which ])rojects slightly, 
were found three little cell shrines (sec Plate XXX), one occupying the centre 
and facing west, and one on each side of it, and at right angles to it, facing one 
another. In front of these, and common to the tlncc, was a small antechamber. 
There was more construction still in advance of this, as shown by the foundations^ 
hut so ruined as to be now without shape or form. But oii either side of this group 
of shrines the masonry seems to have run forward (westward), as if for a pair of stair- 
cases leading to the platform above the roof of the shrines and round the base of the 
circular tower. Tlie shrines themselves are small, being a])out 4' square, When 
iho walls around were buttressed up, these appear to have been tilled up solid, and 
t I'om the way the only remaining portion of the roof of the central shrine has been 
e»-n^hed in, the filling \\\) and buttressing was not commenced a day too soon. I exca- 
v'^ted a portion of the filling-in from these shrines, suflicient to show tliat in the ])ack 
()r central one, at least, had l]eon a bench or altar across the hack, as if for an iina'^e^ 
The side ones, no doubt, had the same, but were much ruined. In the central shrine, 
standing on the floor and leaning against the north side wall at A, was found a lai-ire^ 
slab of terra-cotta, hearing a male standing figure in relief. Tins I shall describe further 
on. It was embedded in the fillingdn of brickwork, Xo other images were found ; 
and if images of the Buddha over rested in tlicse slirines, they must liave been 
removed previous to the Inittressiug-up of the building. 

Til the middle and south shrines (Plate XXXJII) we have portions of the 
roofing of each remaining. That of the middle one is constructed wagon-vaulted, )>y 
corbelling forward the bricks from the springing lines along the tops of the side walls, 
to the apex, and dressing the undersides to a segmental curve. Tlie vault runs from 
front to liack. In the south slirine, however, wc find something calculated to U])set 
a liitherto very cherished belief that tlie true arch came into India witli tlie 
Muhaminadans, and was probably not known liefore their time. I’"or Iicre we Iiave a 
fragment of an actual true arch, built with properly formed brick voussoii-s, tlie 
bricks heinu: built on edge. Fergusson does not exactly commit iiiiuscif to this 
statement, hut says:* “Although wc cannot assert with absolute cintainly that 
the Buddhists never employed a true areh, this at least is certain — that no struct imil 
example has yet been found in India, and that all the arched or circular forms 
found in the caves are, witliout one single exception, copies of wooden forms, and 
nowhere even simulate stone construction. With tlie Hindus and dains the case is 
different ; they use stone ar cites and stone domes which are not copied from wooden 
forms at all : hut these are invariably horizontal arches [like that of the cenlml 
shrine], never formed or intended to he fonnotl with radiating vonssoirsd* 

There are hero portions of some six arch rings, part of an a rein'd vault whicli 
formed the roof of (his shrine. Tlic top and bottom edge^ of the bricks ai'c curved 
to the curve of the vault, while the other edges radiate towards a centre. Tho 

* rorcu‘'^>Ti, J{i*(ory i^nd JCtutrrn Arrhitrctvrr, l.fm.Vs'n J” ‘j'l'tr.! Ki* 

I'CCtt sliiihUy ino4Ulc't in edition x^'vv'^l In* Ur, lioni^n I'.UO, Vvd. 1, j*. 
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bricks measure 1' from corner to corner across the bottom, they are 10" deep and 
2^" thick. I found one or Wo similar arch rings at Brahmanabad, but being so 
posse.ssed by the prevalent belief, I attributed them to the Arabs who built upon 
the old site. 

The horizontal lintels of the doors of these shrines were of wood, some of which 
still remained, but thoroughly decayed and mostly reduced to powder. 

At either end of the east wall, on the face (at B-E on plan), had been very 
large panels or niches, the sills only remaining, u'ith a liase of two of the flanking 
pilasters or pillarets. Under the sill, at the south end, was a band of decorated 
bricks with a little female figrire holding a pot, shoulder high, repeated three times, 
at each end and in the middle. Between these large panels and the shrines were 
two smaller panels, one on each side, of ];5eculiar outline, that on the north side hold- 
ing a small image of a seated Buddha, whose hands are broken oft’, while that on the 
tsoafh side has been mostly destroyed. 

The arched arrangement over the central Buddha image, on the north face, is 
similar to the facade of the Yi^vakarina cave at Elnra.^ (Plate XXXI,) By placing 
a Buddha in the doorway below, in the latter, we would have a first-rate counterpart 
of ihe niche and arch on the wall. But it still more closely resembles, in some res- 
pects, the upper face of the front of the Buddhist structural temple at Ter, the two 
being nearer together in point of time.‘ The little niche in the arch, with no mean- 
ing in the case of the stiqm, unless it held a small image, was the upper window in 
the case of the Elura and Ter examples. Going a step further, the front of the 
thatched Toda lint is very similar to the upper fa9ade of the Ter Ciiaitya ; nay, the 
whole upper structure, thick cmwed roof and all, seems to be but a copy of the hut 
of these aboriginals, which probably has not changed its shape or material for two 
thousand years. 

In front of the three shrines Avas a great quantity of loose debris, Avhich seems to 
liaise fallen from above ; .and irregularly embedded in this Avere found over a hun- 
dred nnburnt clay A^otiA'^e tablets, of different sizes and patterns ; and, scattered about 
amongst them, copper coins, thirty-six of Avhich Avere recovered, but all as lumps of 
green verdigris in Avhich it seemed hopeless to expect to flncl a copper core. These 
A\ ere all located in the debris about t> aboA^e the original gronnd ox’ flooi* level 
in front of the shiines. But upon the ground level, to -the left, in front of the 
'Central shrine door, Avas found a terra-cotta stamp for making sxmh tablets. 

The Avell which we sunk through the middle of the stiijpct Avas continued until 
Ave reached a depth of 25' from the summit of the mound, Avhen, in the centre, 
as near as possible, we came upon a square area of kiln-bm-nt brickwork, about 4/ 
^^quarc. As the upper layers of bricks were removed, a little cliamber in the middle, 
tihout 13" square, revealed itseK. (Plate XXXIV.) Its sides Avere set parallel Avitli 
tlve sides of the stupa, 'it'ithin this reposed a stone coffer composed oi' tivo thick 
flat circular stoues, roughly dressed to, shape, about 13’' in diameter, and 3“ to 6" 
thick. One formed the bottom, and the other the top or lid. In the centre of 
both M - as a e np-shaped hoPoiv about 3" in diameter, the loiver one being 2^", and the 

'‘P- P- 128. reils^T^tion, IClT 

Cf, Xorgu^on. op. revised edition, Vol. T, p. 12G. 
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dipper one 1^" deep. Standing ivitliin tliis cavity in llio lover stone was a small 
crystal bottle, while round it and upon the top of the coffer, outside, wore 
sxmnkled, amidst a quantity of white sand, from which they had to be sifted, a num- 
ber of offerings consisting of coral beads (63), crystal bends, drilled and uiulri lied (7), 
two small cr^'stals cut to simulate diamonds, .each about half llic size of a j^ea, 
very small seed pearls, most of them not much larger than a pin's head, and all 
drilled (30), four gold beads, two being ribbed melon-shaped and -about tlireo-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, one small gohl "wire ring, ten cop^icr coins, some small lum])s 
of charcoal, a few grains of wlieat, and some other small odd beads and chips. The 
numbers in. brackets are those recovered from the sand with winch they were mixed. 
(Plate XXXY.) 

Upon the month of the crystal bottle was a small fiat silver ca^), much corroded 
uiul on the cn]} rested a copper finger ring, also corroded, the corrosion causing it to 
adhere to the caji so tightly as to break when being taken off. Inside the bottle was 
a Miiall silver cylindrical case with slip-on lid, but so corroded that the lid came to 
\ ^a•es in taking it off. The case had been wra])pcd round with gold leaf, which was 
lU' fresh and bright as the day it was put on. This case measures V' in length 
)jy diameter, nuth a slix>-oii lid. Wlien the lid was removed, and the case 
inverted over a clean sheet of Avhite paper, a veiy minute substance a])out the siz.c of 
a pin’s head rolled out, together with a speck or two of dust. There was nothing else 
in the case. But within the crystal bottle, underneath the cases and not in the latter 
was found about an egg-spoonful of what appears to he brown funeral a>I\, some 
lumps of which have the tcxtiu'c and convex surface of charred bone. (Plate XXXV I.) 

Ill each of the south-east and south-west corners of the relic chamber, bohveen 
the stone coffer and the bricks, was a little earthen pot, with narrow mouth, filled 
with sand. The sand was removed and sieved carefully, but. nothing was found in it. 
Tu the make of the pots the surface was grooved in narrow ring.^. 

A considerable amount of the brick buttressing and fallen debris around the 
remained undisturbed by us. VCc merely removed suffieiont to lay the walls 
liare. In the debris were found caiwcd bricks in a great variety of patterns,aK sliowri 
in the illustrations, and of very superior workmanship, so mucli so as to merit 
the term terra-cotta rather than brick. (Plate XXXVII.) Among the dcsiicns were 
found several varieties of tlie key pattern or Greek fret ; indeed, Greek influence in 
ornamental details is very apparent in several of the very few fragments retrievi^l 
1)V ns; and. in this respeet, connects the work closely with that of the Tndo-Greek 
remains of Gandhara. I have compared Greek omaineiit as taken fniin XicholMiid> 
.Vnncfj)les of ArchUcefure with some of the carvc<l bricks from the s/Ttpet in the 
accompanying illustration. (Pig, 1.) 

Two medallions, bearing the image of KiibOta, were found, and s^/vornl square dies 
with grotesque faces. (Plate XXXV.) From the number of tiles with the face shown 
on Plato XXXV it would appear tlintthcro must have been at least f)ne whole strimr- 
-conrso of them around the tower of the sfffpa, A few fragments rff piln^f^T eapi- 
tals — the pilasters that formed belts around tlie tower — were recovered, and in 
Plate XXX I have endeavoured to rccoinlruct one of capitals. The little 

Image of a standing Buddha in the middle of the capital is found in Grreco- Buddhist 
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examples,^ and tlic caxntal itself is a lineal descendant of the Corinthian through. 
Gandhara. 
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Orhament TROwt Stupa at Mirpur-KkaS.Sino. 


Fig. 1. , 


TLere is little no'u left upon tlie spot to giv e us any clue to the original shape 
of the stiipa, hut hy compariug the little there is uith A^hat Ave hnoAA- of other sttqias, 
it is not difficult to imagine the outline of the' complete building; To begin Arith, 
sufficient remains to sIioaa' that the loAA’est part of the structure U’a's a great square 
basemcirt, 53 6 fronr corner to corner, and rising in its ruined state to a height of 
14' AIloAving for missing mouldings above the capitals of the pilasters, the base- 
ment A^'as probably about 18' high. Upon this rose a cylindrical toAver with 
domed top to about the same height as its diameter, namely, ahoui, 37'. This 
AA-ould give a total height of 56', or as high as the square of the basement at 
ground level. The toAver above the basement Avas probably decorated Avith one or 
more hands of pilasters, Avith image-niches Ijetween the pilasters, and numerous 
string courses and mouldings of sculptured brick. When comiAlete, the dome 'Avas 
possibly crowned hy some Avooden erection in tlie shape of a great triple umbrella. 

As previomly stated, there were three images of the Buddha upon each of the 
_ ree aces of the basement— the north, east and south. Of these nine, seven were 
m position when I uncovered the walls. Two were missing, one from the 

orthr^mTl u round the corner-the eastern one 

Wo^dhum af r f « ^vere CKtracted hy Mr. 

prohaiilj tlie I.ody of the .second was broken in removal. 

“ mc^iatUu ’’ a(t!hi*^l^o seated cross-legged in the 

other, wiOi the palms iiU^arcr”’ (PMe XTO upon the 

(1 late XXX\ III .) The Buddha is represented in 

, edition, A'cl, iTliTili 

TI. 0 V „rc in .7. U. .B. Jf. . 1 . 5 ., v„,, XJX. pj,. 44 ff. 
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•some as seated upon a lotus and in otliei's on a four-legged stool His body is fully 
•clotlied witlian ample robe n'liicU covers l)otli shoulders and hangs in folds. Tlie nny 
the skirt of this robe fits his legs makes it look almost as if he wore trousers, and it 
u'ould seem from the folds on the legs that lie n'cars an under-garment niiich liangs 
lower than the outer robe. The end of the robe, in front, depends over the scat from 
under him. .The rohe covers both arms to the nTists. In all the figures, save one, the 
hair is of the short curly kind ; in the exception, in tlie eastern image on tlic nori li side it 
is represented straight and dressed back from the front. ( Plate XXXVIII, c.) E el ween 
the eyes, in most of the images, is a small circle to indicate the ilriuly one of Buddha’s 
special marks, denoting enlightenment {bOdhi). As it is a grooved ring and not a 
protuberance, possibly some metallic button was attached. The knob on 

the top of the head is present, though not very prominent. The ear-lobes are elong- 
ated, and the eyes, in some, are fairly open, while in others they are half closed. 
Behind the head is a decorated nimbus, alike in all except the straight-haired 
image, where, instead of a circular band of square and round lotuses, it has a scroll 
baud of conventional leaves. All the images liave been painted, and for tliis purpose 
they appear to have been covered with a thin egg- shell layer of very superior clay 
before liaking. The complexion lias been a wheaten or golden one, with lilack bnir, 
eyebrows and pupils of the eyes. TJic robe has been painted a bright foxy red. 
The robe covering both sliouldcrs proves clearly that the Biuldlm image of Sind, 
•or, at all events, of the 3IIrpar Khas stupa ^ came from Gandhfira. 

I have mentioned a smaller image on the Avest face of the stupa, on the north 
side of the shrinc.s in a peculiarly designed frame (see Plate XXXI), TJiere n as a 
similar one on the south side of the centre, shown by the remains of a frame of like 
design. This imago is a particularly good one, with the rohe worn in tlie k\u\c way 
ns in those described. lie sits upon a lotus, and the background is made u]) of 
leaves spreading out from the back of the body all around.^ The leaves have a ilainc- 
like shape. The eyes in this imago arc quite slmt, tlie upper and lower lids 
meeting. The arras have been broken olf from the elbows ; they Avere probably placed 
in the lap, but it is impossilile to make certain, as the fore-arms and liaudshavc not 
been lu contact anywhere Avith the rest of the image. There arc no fractured 
surfaces upon the upturned feet or legs to show Avhore tlicy rested. 

As the stupa is in such a ruinous condition, and so little of it is left, I removed 
•six Buddha images from the AA-alls for safer custody. Exposed as they now Avould 
have been to the air and rains, the kaltai* Avith Avliich each is more or less iiu])reg- 
nated Avould soon cause their disintegration. With a ^[uhaimnadan ^Kipulation in 
K^losc proximity they Avouhl also haA'o been, in their isolated position, exjirml to 
Avauton damage. Three Buddha inAages were left, ric,, two on ti\c east and one on 
the north face. Tliosc which I removed Avill eventually be Jioused in tlic new 
Prince of Wales ^Iiiseum in liomhny. 

The clay tablets Avlnch avc found, out in front of the Avest face, in the fallen 
•debris, some C>' aboA'c the original ground level, Averc all in unbiinit clay. 

*A G-uvUrir-t witli a ?umHr tnnr V tn th* J’vurntr? rf Ir.i^ion Jrf,\o\. 

Till, pUto IS, fic. !• 5;:3ro tvfctrt'I to hr Mr, it* on th-* cf ftu iTa\r^ cf tH<' cnarUV-l 
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{Plate XXXIX.) The manner of making these appears to hare keen this : a ball of 
fine kneaded clay held in one hand n^hile a seal mould n'as pressed into it nltli. 
the other. Some of these balls of clay have the impression deep down within them. 
They are of diiiercnt sixes Tarying from abont to 6'" in their greater lengthy 
for they are mostly oral in shape. Some hare an impression of Buddha seated cross- 
legged with the right hand pointing downwards in the ‘'witness’’ attitude {bhfimi- 
sjDarsa-iimdrd), others hare him seated in the European fashion with the legs hanging 
doAvn and hands before the breast in the '' Preaching ” attitude {dharmaGhahra-miidra)^ 
The robe is not shown ver^^ distinctly, but on some the ridge x^assing from the left 
shoulder down tomrds the right ^N^aist indicates that, unlike the older sculptures 
on the wall, the robe leaves the right shoulder bare. Many of the tablets, instead 
of an image of the Buddha, have re]iresentations of very elongated Burmesc-lookiiig 
Gthpas — one, three, ten or a hundred being impressed on each tablet. The last are 
circular tablets, and the sfiipan are arranged in rows, which, being small, look like 
rows of small screws standing on their heads. Under the Buddhas and stupas is, in 

case, the Buddhist formula Ye dharmCt^ etc., in letters of about the 7th or Stir 
century A.D.^ 

With these tablets were found about thirty-six cop^jer coins which had evidently, 
v/itli the tablets, heen x)laced there as offerings. These v'ere but round lumps of 
verdigris, but a much corroded core of cox>per was got from each, upon many of 
which were portions of Arabic inscri];)tions. Some had the four-leaved flower upon 
one side, from which, as Avell as from the letters legible, it is easy to identify them as 
coins of the early Arabs in Siud.“ The x^osition in which these tablets were found, and 
ilic Aral) coins, x^^’^ve that worship was x>Grfornied and offerings were made at the 
stilpa after it was more or less ruined, and as late as the time of the early Arab occu- 
pation of the xwovince (A.D. 715). 

To return to the relics. The ten copper coins, found with the other offerings' 
in the relic coffer, were but lumps of verdigris, and, excex>t from their shape being 
rectangular, could hardly be distinguished from the coins found with the votive 
tablets. The extent of corrosion being x^^'^^tically the same in both cases shows 
clearly that the coins in the coffer, hermetically sealed, as it Averc, Avithin the 
mound, to liaA'c attained that amount of corrosion must ha A^e been deposited there 
many centuries before those Avcrc x>laced on the outside, Avhere they have been but 
a fcAv icet beloAv the surface, subject to Avet and dry for the last nine hundred years- 
at least. 

The cry.«^tal reliquary had been broken, and the bottom x^ortion lost. It had 
then been mended by xmlting a tight-fitting case of silA'cr reach in 2: half-way ux> 
the phial on to the bottom. The lip around the top bad also been chipped. This 
points to an accident having happened at or before the time of enshrining the phial,- 
Avliicli probably fell from the hands of sromc per.^oii Avho Avas holding it. The fact 
^ the new silve r bottom having been proAuded, and a sih-er cap to take the place 

» Tlio taUet reproduced figure on PUtc XXXIX mote p^irticulnrly refoz-s to BciJdIm’s first 'sermon in tlio 
Peer i>aTk of Benares as is indicated \>y the t^o deer visible under the insenption. Figure c represents Buddha at the 
moment of his cuhghtenmetil {hoahiu tlic foliage of the Bodhi tree being shown over Jhs head. 

nLte Xl Vir ''" ^ puldishcd in my account of Bifihmanribud-Man'surn in Sind, A, S. H, for 1903-04^ 
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of a crystal stopper or lid, avouIcI lead ouo to suppose that tins reliquary iind hold tlio 
rcHcs already for so lou^ a time that it ivas foU it would lun'c bcc'u sacrilege to 
throw away the phial for a new one, even in its shattered condition. But as we did 
not hncl the fragments of the crystal receptacle with it, it is prolialile that the accident 
took place some lime previous to its mtorment at ^Iirpiir Khas. TTlicn jilnciiur the 
Slone pot containing the inner caskets and relics into the coffer at tlie Boria S/rjta 
at Junagadld a somewhat similar accident seems to have taken place, for we found 
the fragments of the lower part of a stone pot, like the one in the coffer, about 1‘ 
from the latter, hiirietl in the mound. I have already notal the discovery in 
ISoU, hy the Hoirblc ]Mr. James Gibbs, of a vase in the upper part of tins .s/cyw, 
containing some pieces of crystal and aiuetiiyst.'^ Could these have been (he 
fragments of the broken reliqaiary which, after it was found that tliey Ijad la'cn 
foru’otten when the relics were closed up in the relic cliamber, were subscqueiulY 
placed in the cartlicn pot and buried higher np in the mound r In any cn^e, it seems 
clear that the reliquary, and therefore the relics, existed long before the prO'^ent 
was built over them. Is, iben, the present stnjm a reconstruction of an older one— 
of one of the many built by Asoka wlien he redistributed the relics of Buddha, in 
order that the actual bodily presence of the Great Teacher might ])ervade the land 
through all its length and breadth? If so, this would account for the very small 
rtdic, if relic it is, found in the gold case.* 

It is recorded hy Hiuen Tsiang (iii the 71h century A.D.) that in his days tliere 
wore several hundred su 7 )^// in wSind. occu])ied hy nbnul 10,000 ]n’iests, and 
that thej" studied ^lie Little Yeliicle. He also adds tliat “ uheji Tatliagata ^ras in the 
world, he frequently passed through this country, tliovefore A^oka-raja has hiunded 
scvtTal tens of sffrpas in ])lacos ulierc the sacred traces of liis ] presence were founri. 
Lpasupta, the groat Arliat, sojoiirncd very frequently in this kingdom, explaining 
llie law and coimncing and guiding men. The placis where ho st(q)p{Ml and tlie 
traces he left arc all commemorated by the building of or the ('rectiou 

of These buildings arc seen everywhere.**^ 

The silver case, liolding the smaller gold one, was wrapped around with gohl 
leaf, which even now is as hrlghf and fredi as on tlu' day it was u^^ed — ixnid 
leaf, too, ns fine ns any produe(‘d at the present day. If tlie small pnrliclt*. found 
in the otherwise empty and clean gold case, wbieh again was euelo-ed ir tlu' sihaw 
one, was accidental and coiuited for nauglit, it is diflieult to muhT.dand wliy tl?c 
silver case sliould Iiavo Iieen so carefully enveloped in gf>]d leaf. I'hftst* who npplh'd 
irold leaf surely thonghi they were wrapping up something mon* than the men.* 
cases 1 If we aecc]»t it a'^ a relie, it must indiN'tl have Iji‘en vi-ry, \a’jy preeiriM*^ tn h<* 

i .7, A. 5. 17., Vol, LK, r^rt I, Xo. 2, ISlU. 
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sucli a mite, and hence the i)rohahility is that it Tvas thonght to he of the Buddha 
himself. The brown funereal ash and bits of calcined bone, about a small tea-spoon- 
ful, found in the bottle binder the silver and gold cases, and not in them, are 
undoubtedly relics, and if the particle in the gold case is that of Buddha, the other is 
probably that of some famous local saint, ^lerhaps Upagupta the patron saint of Sind 
in Anoka’s time, and the friend and erstwhile religious associate of that Icing. That 
it is not unusual to find relics of more than one individual in one stu^a is shoivn by 
the discovery of those of several great Arhats in foiu* reliq^uarics, all inscribed, in the 
one stupa, Iso. 2, at Sanchi.^ 

The statue slab found in the central shrine on the west face of the stupa is very 
interesting and curious. (Plate XXXYUI, fig. 5.) On digging out the core of brick 
buttressing, with which the cell had been filled, this slab, which measures 301'' high 
by 12 Y' across, was found standing upon the floor leaning against the north walk The 
feet wore broken off and were not found. The statue seems to he the 2 ^optrait of 
some male 2 >crsou of note. It is not a Boclhisattva, else it would have had a halo 
round the head, and would have been, in other respects, more like those images as we 
find them elsewhere. The figure is standing full to the front, resting upon the right 
log ; the right hand, raised almost to the level of the centre of the breast, holds a 
small lotus fiower offering, while the left rests fiat uj)on what ajijiears to be a wallet 
slung loosely round bis waist and depending upon his left thigh. He is not, as is so 
often seen in such figures, grasjiing a knot of liis garment. His clothing is simple in 
the extreme, and is ^ust such as one secs on Jains as they enter their shrines to do 
worslii]), being, a 2 » 2 )Rrcntly, but a single waist- cloth whose folds hang to the back on 
the left side.' The u^ipcr x^ortion of the body from the waist, and the legs below the 
knees arc hare. He wears an elaliorato lieaddress arranged in rows of horizontal 
curls, from underneath Avhich hunches of vertical curls fall u2)on each sliotilder. 
The statue has been xDainted. The coinx^lexiou Avas golden ” or wheat colour, the 
Avaist-clotli, which, though scaiity, is rich, was red, while the Avig, eyebrows, pujuls, 
and moustache Avere black. I am inclined to think the image represents the builder 
of the siupa^ This Avould accoui\t for this x^articular image, though loose, not 
ImA’ing been rcmoA'cd from the slirines, AAdiile others, which they held for AA’orship, 
Avcrc taken out, Avben the buttressing-ux) of the stupa became necessary. That tlic 
shrines held Buddha images, or some images for Avorshix^, is shown by the remains of 
a shalloAV altar against the hack Avail of this central cell. The Buddha images, 
already described, in the Avails, Avere x>ermanGntly built in and could not be taken out 
Aviiliout breaking, and thus still further Aveakening the aauIIs. 

Taking all ciTcumstanees into consideration I cannot sec hoAV tlie stujya can be 
ascribed to a later date than A.H. 400. It may be earlier. It is x^i'obablc that it is 
a reconstruction ol a ruined one formerly erected under Anoka’s orders, and possibly 
to contain a relic of the Buddha, the other relics being put into the bottle at the time 
of ilie reconstruction of tlic slupa^ But ot course this is xnirc surmise. TJie fact, 
hoAvcver, remains. Unit the sites of Avhat Avere once Buddhist monasteries surround the 


• CuTinm’.;haii\V lifiihn Tvpct^ p. 2S5. 
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dtipa. Compare the plan of the -wall trenches, from ^rhich the bricks have been 
removed (Kg. 2) with the plans of Gandhara monasteries.^ 



SML£ op 


5Q 


100 Feet. 


Fig. 2. 

This stdipci was not an isolated Iniilding of this period, for, from a comparison of 
the remains of sculptured brick, the stiquis of Thul Unkan near Moro, Depar 
Ghangro ‘ near Brahmanahad, Tando Muhammad Sian and Jlicrrick would seem 
to hare been built about the same time ; but none of these have such an extensive 
site of surrounding monasteries as the !Mirpur-S!as jS/apu. 

In dealing with the carved hrickAA^ork of the Depar Ghangro SiuiK( I wrote : ® 
“ The ornament Avas carved upon the moist clay witli a sharp tool and u'as not mould- 
ed in a shape. It is of the same character as that found at Jamal-Garlu in the 
Tusufzai country, almost on the borders of Kashmir, near Peshawar, Avliich General 
Cunningham, in the fifth A’olume of his Deports, called the Indo-Corinthian style, and 
which lie thinks was practised in that region in the beginning of the Christian era. 
General Haig says : ^ ‘This place [?.e., the Buddhist settlement of SaAvandi] is men- 

^ Of. Fer^sson op. cit. Revised Edition, p. iri., Vol. I, p. 212. 

* Sco article on Brahmanobiid-lilanslira, A. B. H. for 1903.0i, p. 130, pbte L. and fig. 5. 

^ Of. A. T It. for fhe vear ending tUc liOtli Jnne 1S07, p. 19. 

« J. n. A. S. (K. S.) Tol XVI, p. 292. 
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ixi tliG IggjoucIs of flio ** *is liciviiig Ijccu l)y t^lic 

of Kashmir during an expedition to Sindh. The legend is full of ah surdities j. -hut 
ive may j)ei'haps safely infer from it the antiquit^^ of San^andi.’ 

“ This statement may not he far uu’ong. About the middle of the 7t]i century, 
Ghacli paid a visit to a Euddhist devotee in the vicinity of Eraliinanabad wlien the 
latter complained of the ‘temi)le’ {stiq^t ?) and monastciy falling into a siat6 of 
disrepair due to the wear of time. If we take it the place had been in Euddhist 
hands continually from the time of its establishment to that time, and had not fallen 
into disrepair from neglect, the ircar must have been very slow and gradual, so tliat 
we arc forced to put back the huilding of the sttqm, with that of Thul Mir Eukan 
to the early centuries of the Christian era, hut the want of sufficient data prevents 
any very approximate estimate of its age being made as yet. The very same moulded 
or carved bricks as are found at these tivo x>laces were found by General Ouuningliam 
at Sliorkot in the Panjah about 60 miles north-east of Multan, and these he Eken^ to 
the work on Yuzufzai remains. He found letters and writing on the bricks, being 
iustrnctions to the hnilders as to the positions they ivere to occupy. I liaye two 
fragments from Thul Mir Eukhan with parts of letters upon them. The patterns, 
as figured l^y him in his Eeport Yoliune Y, are identical witli those in Sind. - The 
Shorkot bricks, judging from the style of letters ujJon them, ho places from A.E. 79 
to 319. A tliorongli search might discover a string of Buddhist settlements marking 
the route of the Kashmirian army, which perhaps inarched as far as the scashoi*e, 
for in Sind we know of old stiipas at Mirpxir Khas and Tando Muhammad Khan.’* 

A great deal of excavation work, uKich, until lately, was more or less imj>ossible 
owing to lack of funds, remains to he done in Sind, wliich may throw a great deal of 
light upon the Buddhist period in that province. Thul Eulvan might he furfher 
explored, and the hopeless-looking ruin of Depar Ghangro would probably repay 
further research. The stitpa, the core of which is practically intact, 6 miles north 
by west of Tando Muhammad Khan, should certainly be excavated at once. There 
are many other promising sites in the north of Sind and the delta. 
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W HAX little is known of tlie history of Mandor, the ancient capital of Marwar, 
is to he found in the Heport of the Archaeological Department for the year 
I 9 O 0 -O 6 . The old name of the city was Maddbdara according to one inscription/ 
and Ilandavyapuradurga according to another.^ It was situated on a range of low 
hills, locally known as Bhaumsen, at the foot of which stands the modern Tillage of 
klandor. The only ancient remains in this Tillage that deserve notice are a ruined 
mosque and a gateway of the JInhammadan period. The prayer chamber of the 
mosqne is supported on stone columns, aU of which are still standing, though the 
hack wall is much dilapidated. A little to the right of the mihrab is a broken slab 
built into the wall, the Persian inscription on which records that the mosque was 
founded in the reign of Sultan Piroz Shdh. This Piroz Shah is manifestly the 
Tnglil^9 prince of that name, who ruled from A.D. 1351 to 138S. The slab does 
not occupy its original position, nor is it knowm what this position was. 

About half a mile to the east of the village are two interesting relievos cut in 
the rock. One of them, approicimately 8^' long and high, contains a row of 
nine figures. (Plate XL, «.) The four-armed corpulent figure at the proper right 
end is that of Gane^a, the remaining eight representing the eight divine mothers 
{ashta-nidtaralj) of the Brahmanical cult. Third from the proper right is Yaishnari, 
the female energy of Vishnu., She has four arms, and in the lower left one holds a 
conch. Next to her comes Mahe^varl with a bull standing behind her — the vehicle 
of her male counterpart, Siva. Then follows a figure of Brahmi, accompanied by a 
goose. The second figiue from the proper left is Aindri, with the elephant Airavata, 
the vehicle of Indra, at her right side ; and by her side is GMmnnda sitting on a 

tho description v,’bicli follows of the excavations at Wandor in Rajputana, my assistant, Pandit Daya Ram 
Salini, is largely responsible. These excavations were planned by myself and much of the work was carried out 
under my pcrsOTial supervision, but, before it could be finisljed, I was called away to a distant part of India and had to 
leave it to my assistant to complete the clearance of the site and to measure up the structures whicli wo had 
unearthed. I have not since had an opportunity of checking his measurements or his notes, but J have no doubt that 
they have been made with the care and accuracy which ho usually displays. J. U. M. 

• Ep. Init.f ly, p. 280, line 13. 

’ J. A, S, 1894, p. 0 , line 6. 
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human corpse and wearing a garland of human skulls. The remaining three figure 
are Kaumaii, Yarahi and Narasimhi, but, their attril)utes being u ahting, they cannot 
be individually identified. 

The other relief is cut in the rock close by. It consists of a rectangular niche 
about 2^' high and 2' wide, with an elaborate ornamental border all round, in which 
is a four-armed figure sitting cross-legged in the maimer of Sur^ra, the Sun-Gocl. All 
the foiu’ hands, however, are broken, and it is not possible to identify the figure 
with certainty. The style of the carving indicates the Vth or 8th century as the 
date of the relief. 

The old city of Manclox spread over the low hills from the modern callage as far 
north as the group of cenotaphs belonging to the Marwar Queens, and from the 
Nagadri river on the east for over a mile in a westerly direction, to where a small 
remaant of the city wall is still existing. 'No remains of private dwellings now 
remain ; for they were carried off by [Maharaja Eakht Singh, all out the middle of the 
18th century, and used in the construction of the ramparts of Jodlipur b This being so, 
it is not a little surprising that the castle, which dominates the eastern part of the 
plateau overlooking the hTagadri, has escaped destruction. Its walls, though badlj" 
damaged and partly buried beneath their own debris, still rise to a considerable 
height on the north and west sides. On the east, and to some extent on the south 
also, they AA^ere built at the edge of a precipitous scarp and haA^e fallen. They AA'cre 
constructed of massive blocks of stone, their width averaging some 21 or 25 feet, 
and were further strengthened and protected by bastions on the outside, of which 
seA^eral are still preserved on the north and AA cst sides. Along the curtain of the 
Avails these bastions are either square or rectangular in jilan ; but the one at the 
north-west angle is circular, and it is probable that those at the other three corners 
were of the same form. The gateways are hidden under the fallen debris, and their 
position cannot now be ascertained. The Avest wall is inerced, near its southern 
extremity, by an opening, of Avhich only the stone lintel is noAA^ visible. This Avas 
regarded by Mr. Garrick " as a gateway ; but it is so Ioav that it can hardly hare been 
anything but a drain, and in supjjort of this Anew it may be remarked that a feAV 
yards to the AA’^est of the opening a channel is still to be seen, Avliich carried off the 
drainage of the castle. The main approach to the castle, as avcII as to the city, is 
still well defined. It is a broad paA'ed causeway Avhich ascends the p)]atean a little 
to the north of the modern A'illage of 3Iandur, and after passing the south- west 
angle of the Tort runs alongside the moat on its AAmst side as far as the circular 
l)astion at the oj)positc corner. Beyond this point it is not traceable. 

Tne date of the castle’s foundation is unknown. The Jodhjnir city AAall in- 
scription of Banka (Sarin 894) records that an ancestor of the king named Bajjila 
acquired MaridaA’vapuradurga AAdth the lielp of his brothers and built a Avail 
{p7*d7cdr(() in it. Rajjila and his brothers flourished ten generations before Banka, 
i.tf., about the 6th centm-y A.I). It is possible that the wail referred to is the ram- 
jmrt of the Port, though, in the absence of more definite evidence, it is difficult to be 
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certain on the point. A search made among the heaps of stones covering the wall 
revealed a number of inscribed slabs, but they are all later than the 11th century A.D. 

Of the buildings inside the castle the majority are of a still later date, and are 
relatively well preserved. One of these buildings is a square structure, some 75 
yards along each side and about 18 feet high. It has a flat roof and is divided 
into two halves by a narrow passage. The western half is blocked up. The other 
half is a gloomy, pillared hall, containing a rude painting of htahadasvami, i.e.^ 
hTahadarao, who according to the khydfas was the last Pratihara ruler of Mandor. 
To the north of this structure is a group of edifices with flat roofs supported on low 
columns. Their purpose is not apparent ; but adjoining them on the east side is 
another building Avhich was undoubtedly a Jaina temple. It consists of a small 
double-storeyed cella or shrine with a scibhdmcinda])a in front. On the lintel of 
the doorway leading to the shrine are figures of four Tirfchankaras, while eight 
others are carved on the vecli inside. In this temj)le they say that there nas once 
a large inscribed slab, which now lies buried beneath the debris of a portion of the 
sahJidmandapa. The temple faced towards the east, on which side there still exists 
a broad approach. 

Bvit the most interesting objects in the castle are tu'o elaborately sculptured 
monoliths (Plate XLIV, h), which protrude from a large mound occupying the 
south-east corner, and rising somewhat more than 30 feet above the average ground 
level. These monoliths^ belonged to a fine tdrana, which was intact in the time 
of Colonel Tod. They are referable to the Early Gupta period, and it was hoped 
that whatever remains lay concealed in the mound behind the columns, would prove 
to belong to the same epoch. This exfiectation, it may at once be said, was not 
realised ; though the excavation of tJie mound was well repaid l)y the discovery of a 
later Brahman! cal tem^fie built on a quite unusual plan. The temple consists of a 
sanctimi perched on the summit of three high terraces which diminish in size 
towards the top and are ascended by flights of stairs on the east, north and south 
sides. The simoinm, which is the earliest xmrt of the building, must have been 
erected in the 7th or Stli century A.D., and was restored and enlarged during the 9th 
or lOfch century, and again in the 12th century A.D. It is a small chamber, 19' 
square on the outside and 9' S'" on the inside. The walls, which are still standing to 
a height of some 8 feet, measure I' 8'" in thickness, the core being of rough rubble, 
with both faces well fiuished. The blocks are held together by iron clamps only, 
without cement or mortar of any kind. On the outside, the walls are enriched with 
hold mouldings and relieved on the north, west and south faces by projections, 9' V 
broad and some 10'^ deep. The mouldings are identical on every side. Of the five 
courses which make up the present height of the walls the two lowest consist of 
well-dressed blocks without any carving. Above them is a hold torus, which, along 
the face of the projections, is replaced by a dentil-like row of jdaques. The latter 
are adorned vith foliage and other devices executed with considerable skill and 
resembling in style the sculptures on the Dhameldi Tower at Sarnath. The cmwse 
above is ornamented with shallow niches with hi^dmnkJicis or richly plumagcd birds 
between, (Plate XLII, /<,) For the most part the niches are empty, but those on the 


J C£. ^1. S. E. 1905'00, pp. 130 C. 
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nortli side contain either human heads or rosettes. The uppermost course is com- 
posed of more miissiyc blocks, with triaugular decorations near its base and a torus 
moulding at the top. The carving on this course is much inferior to that in the 
lower courses, and there can bo no doubt that it was added in the 12th century, when 
the temple was largely renovated. Only tivo of the blocks belonging to this course 
were found hi sHu ; the remainder had fallen and were restored to tlieir places. 

On the east side, all the courses of the early wall terminate at distances of 3 
2'^ from the angles, the space between them having been occupied in the 7th or 8th 
century A.D, by a doorway, which uus rebuilt in the I2th century, the date to 
ivLicli the existing jambs are to be ascribed. The width of this doorway is 3' 6". 
On the inner face of the pillar near the south-east angle of the shrine is a short 
illegible inscription written in characters of the 12th or 13tli century. ISTear this 
point two lintels were found, but ueitlier of them aiipears to belong to this door. 
One of them, measuring 3' I'" long, is divided into five spaces. In the middle space 
is sculptured the figure of a man with a woman in his lajo, "U'ho is thrusting from 
her another man armed with a dagger. In the next panel on the right is a 
man cutting oif the left hand of a woman ^vith a dagger, Avhile tlic end panel is 
occupied by a stalwart male figure, four-armed, and the panel at the oj)posite 
end by a love scene. 

In front of the door is a circular stej) {ardliacliandrct) cut into the form of an 
elaborate lotus flower, which appears to have been added in the 12tli century A.D. 


Under it there came to light a stone dais, measuring 12' by S' 8", which no doubt 
belonged to the original shrine, "V\'hether at one time it supported a porch, conW 
not be ascertained. 

As to the precise shape of the suj)erstL’uctuve it can only be surmised, for 
nearly all the stones which composed it had been carried away for use in later build- 
ings, though from the few that turned up here and there in the debris it seemed 
manifest that the suneUxm had originally been surmounted by ^ Hlcliara. One oJL 
these stones was a finial, about one foot high, of the ordinary amedaha form^ 
Another, of the same height, was carved to represent a human face and had been 
used perhaps as a terminal to one of the faces {hliadras) of the spire. (Plate XPIII, 
2.) A third block, which was found lying on the floor of the shrine, was orna- 
mented with a conventional lotus and no doubt belonged to the ceiling, which 
apx)ears to Iiavc been constructed on the usual trabeate system. And among other 
pieces were portions of several miniature Smarcis uliicli had originally been ranged 
in groups against the sides of the central spire. 

_ The floor of the sanctum ’ivas paTecl with stone slabs, and on it there stood five 
poaestals of siva-lingas, one in each of the corners and one in the centre. The 
neie not discovered. A sixth pedestal, measuring 2' 1" long bv 
10-, broad and ^ lugb and inlendcd for an image, was built against tbe middle cif 
• 10 nos na 1 ic presence of the Hvffa bases proves that at the time when the 

t we^'sh^l T? "'-r ''' theSaivaites, though at an earlier date, 

as ne shall see later on, it seems to have been dedicated to Yishnn. 

slniuc an antechamher or of which the principal remains are six hrohen 
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columns found lying among the debris in front of the shrine or on the lov^er 
terraces. The columns, as may he seen from the specimen illustrated in Plate 
XLIIT, 1, are elaborately decorated mth bands of musicians, atlantes,. 

floral designs and other motifs. Besides these columns several relieTos mere dis- 
covered amid the same debris, mliich are assignable to the same j)eriocl and which 
were probably used to decorate the walls of the mandapa. One of these (Plate 
XLIII, 3) illustrates the fifth or Yamana avatdra of Yishnu, which he undertook in 
order to humble the pride of the demon Bali, In the proper left lower corner 
stands Yishnu in the form of a corpulent dwarf, with an umbrella over his head, 
while before him is the demon, pouring water on his right hand, as a token of his 
gift of three paces of land. Then the dwarf is seen in his Yirat form, his left leg 
raised on high, as he spans the three regions nith his two mighty steps, while the 
demon clings to his right leg, in vain endeavour to restrain him. When, so the 
story goes, the god asked space for his third step, Bali ofleretl his own person; 
whereat Yishnu was so pleased that he made him Lord of the Pataia. This sculpture 

is of particular interest as 
shoving that in the 9th or 10th 
century A.D. the shrine was con- 
secrated to the worship of Yishnu. 
Among other carvings that were 
found in the same heaps of 
debris tbe following also deserve 
notice: — a broken lintel with a 
figure of Surya (Plate XLIII, 6) ; 
the bust of a well executed female 
figure (Plate XLIII, 7) the 
head of a yogin-t who is counting 
the beads of a rosary (Plate 
XLIII, 4) ; and the lower half of 
a small female figure carrying a 
child on her right hip (Plate 
XLIII, 5), 

The shrine, when it was first 
built, appears to have stood alone 
on the summit of the rock, tbe 
tiu-ee terraces on which it now 
rests being suhseqneutly added in 
the 12th century A.D. This is 
manifest from the different style 
of the architecture, and is fui’ther 
borne out by an inscription of Sahajapala, a ruler of the feudatory Chabamana 
clan of Nadula, wliioh came to light on the middle terrace. The core of all 
these terraces is, in the main, composed of stone rubble, well faced and paved 
above with dressed slabs held together with iron clamps. In the lowest teiTnce the 
face stones are plain, hut carved in the upper two. The mouldings of the latter are 
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returned along cveiy side and the earrings, though shallow and by no means so 
artistic as the earlier ones on the wall of the shrine itsclJ:, are still very effective 
(Fig. 1). As regards ligurc decoration, there arc two relievos which deserve . notice’. 
They occur on the north side of the topmost terrace. One of tliem (Plate XLIV, a) 
illustrates a troop of warriors on the inarch, one of Avhoin is riding a horse, while otliers 
are walking and others again arc in a chariot drawn liy camels. In the middle of 
the slah is a water uliccl of the type still commonly used in llajj^utana ; and at the 
reservoir where the water collects a camel is drinking, while another is aj)proaching 
from hehind. The other relief shows a nuinhcr of warriors engaged in a liand-to' 
liand encounter and, at the right end, a horse-drawn chariot in wliich other warrioi'S 
are hastening to the fight. 

The plans of the terraces vary someu^hat, altliougli they are, as far as possible, 
symmetrically superimposed. The uppermost is cruciform in shape with three 
]>rojections on the west side and one on each of the other sides. Its western half is 


well preserved ; the eastern much damaged. Some of the stones belonging to it had 
fallen on to the lower terraces ; fortunately, hoAvever, they were easy to distinguish 
and were put hack in their respective places. The projection on the east side once 
contained a flight of steps, though nothing hut their foundatious noAV remain. 

The middle terrace is rectangular in with tivo projections on the north 

and south sides and a single one in the middle of the west side. This terrace is 
quite intact, save for a few courses of the dressed stone facing on the north side. 
In the middle of the east side were three flights of steps separated form one another 
by platforms. The central flight, which is about 19' broad, is much dilapidated, 
and the one to the north is almost entirely gone. The other flight, liowever, is in 
perfect condition, not one of its well-squared stones having been disj^laced. 

The lowest terrace is only d' high. A portion of it, near the south^Avest comer, 
had fallen dou u and has been rebuilt again Avith the same materials. This teiTace 


was ascended by tAvo stairAvays : one on the north, noAV miich damaged, and one on 
the south, stin quite intact. The latter consists of flve steps, 5' 7" long Avith risers 
■of from 6" to 8" high. It was over this flight of steps that the fdraija with its 
elaborately sculjitiirecl pfllars aUucled to above, once stood. The pillars belonging, 
as they do, to the Early Gupta period, are manifestly much older than the terrace, 
and we may suppose that they were brought from some earlier temple and put up 
here when the terraces Avere constructed. The legends depicted on the eastern 
pil ar are sufficiently described in my Annual Iteport for 1905-06 (pages 136-37). 
At that time, the other pillar aaus ^^artly buried beneath the groiuid, ouIa’’ the tAvo 
uppermo.st panels being visible. Our clearance of the accumulated debris has nOAV 
brought to ligl^t three more panels (Plate XLIV, Z;), of which the top one, unfor- 
^ ^ muc 1 c e aced and, so far, has not admitted of certain identification. In 
bid W I f 2 Krislma-s figkt tlic demon Kcgin, whom Karhsa 

ta rfbrotWB - the Pr.m-Sagar, is that Krishna 

of Lfomlfn St liome one evening when they met a: JniU 

PilSl TtL S ^va^ quiewy overcome and 

ie ithJamh 1 "o f the horns of tL demon bull, as 

ire ..thstands onslaught. Suhsoquently, as the story goes, tie demon Kelin 
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returns in fclie form of a powerful horse, which Krishna also slays by thrusting his 
hand into its mouth, Tliis further exploit is figured in the lowest panel of the 
column. 

The precinct of the temple was surrounded by a wall, varying in thickness 
from (5 to 12 feet, and still standing to a height of some 10 feet on the north and 
west sides. 'I he approach through this wall, which is about 7 feet nude, is located 
in the north-^vcst angle of this wall, and is obviously the cnti’ance to which Colonel 
Tod refers in his description of the site.^ There is another and somewhat smaller 
gateway about fifty feet to the south, which opens on to the lowest terrace and was 
formerly approached from the outside by a stairway. Only its threshold now 
remains in sitn, but its lintel also was found lying on the terrace close by. 

It has been remarked above that for some thne previous to its final destruction, 
this temple was in the hands of the Saivaites. At nhat date, precisely, that destruction 
took place is not ascertainable, but it seems to have happened during or shortly after 
the 14th century A.D. ; for to that century are assignable several sculj)tures from the 
topmost terrace, which were the latest found on the site and which wore an appear- 
ance of freshness, as if they had not long been executed when thej^ were buried 
beneath the debris of the temple. Among these sculptures was the slab illustrated 
in figure 2, measuring 3‘ 1" broad and 2' Iiigb. The main figure is that of Siva, 
seated on his vehicle Kandin, with attendant figures to right and left. The god has 
four hands. In the uppei' right he holds a trident ; in the upper lelt, a cobra. The 
lower right is in the gift-bestowing attitude ; the lower left holds au uncertain 
object. 



Fig. 2 

^ £ia)asil(av, Vol. 1, pitgo 573. 
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That the temple was originally consecrated to Visbnix and continued in the 
l^ossession of his Totaries until, at any rate, the 12th century A.D., is proved not only 
by the sculptures referred to above but by a numl^er of inscriptions which came to 
light during the excavations ; for every one of these records which is earlier than the 
13th century alludes to Vishnu, either by that name or by one or other of his local 
eult titles — Ele^ava, Hari, Vasudeva, Sanri or Nahadasvami ; w^hile the later ones 
5peak only of Siva. 


LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS. 

(by Panxut Daya Kam Sahki.) 

In the course of excavations portions of sixteen inscribed slabs came • to light. 
At the close of the work they were deposited in the museum maintained by the 
Marwar Durbar at Jodhpur. 

1. Eragment of reddish sandstone, 7^'^ broad X 6 high. Contains portions 

of six lines. The 2nd line mentions the seslia on which Vishnu 
sleeps during the intervals of creation. The 4th line mentions 
sarnga^ the how of Vishnu. The letters are neatly cut and belong to 
the 8th or 9th century A.D. 

2. Eragmeiit, broad and the same in height. It yields no information 

of any value. Characters coeval Avith those of ISTo. 1. 

3. Triangular fragment of the same sorf; of sandstone, 9" broad at top by IT' 

high. Contains the beginnings of 14 lines in well-carved letter’s. 
Language elegant. Sanskrit verse in anteshtnj) metre. Lines 1 and 2 
eulogise Vishnu. Evom the existing portions of lines 3 to 10 Ave 
gather that a certain worshipper of Ke^aA^a, Avhose name is missing, 
performed a fire-sacrifice (havana) presumably at Mandavya’s her- 
mitage (modern Mandor), and caused something to be built. The 
same person obviously made the perpetual offering of a Jearisha of 
oil which is recorded in 1. 8. Lines ll and 12 contain remains of 
the date, Avhich is 9^*, the other two digits being lost. Tlie 13th line 
records the death, at Pushkara,' of somebody. 

The characters are of the 9th century A.D. It is much to he regretted 
that the character of the object the construction of which is recorded 
ill the 5tli line, cannot be ascertained. 

4. Pour inscribed fragments, representing hut a small fraction of a large 
pyasasti. Two of these fragments fit together and contain the first 
portions of the first eleA^en lines. The other two belong to the loAver 
portion ot viie slab. The existing portion of the insorijition con- 
tains the genealogy of the feudatory Pratlharas from Hari^chaudra 
to Bhoja, Avho is manifestly identical Avith the brother of Tata and 
first son of I^agahhata. Tlie name of the ruler in whose time this 
record Avas inscribed is lost, as also its object. The fii*st four verses 
ueie dcA oted to the praise of Vishnu and alluded to his sport Avith the 


* This is the name of a sacrcA tank near Ajmer. 
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herdswomeELj and to iiis Vamana, Varalia and Narasimlia incarnations. 
Tlie characters used are of tlie same style as those in the ahove- 
mentioned inscriptions. 

5 — 6. Nos. 5 and 6, which, on grounds of palgeography, are also assignable to 
about the 9th century, are too fragmeutary to yield any information. 

7. Middle portion of an inscribed slab, The second line contained 

the names of certain Saivas. Line 3 mentions XJ^kem, the modern 
Osia. In the 4th line we read of a gold finial and banner. In the 
next line we can recover the date, which is 1197 of the Yikrama era. 
Line 6 contains the name of Asadeva, who presumably is the same 
as Asaraja of the feudatory Ohahamana tribe. 

8. Nineteen fragments of an inscribed slab, wbicb came to light iu the 

eastern portion of the middle terrace. They range in size from 1^" 
to 9'^ Seventeen of these pieces can he put together with certainty, 
and thus supply portions of the first 48 lines of the inscription. The 
lacunm which remain are large and many, hut the majority can he 
restored with the help of the Nadol plates of the Rajaputra Kirtipala 
of Vikrama-Samvat 1218.^ The width of the slab was about 12" 
and the height up to the 48th line 2' 4J'". The other two fragments 
are from the lower part of the slab, but, as they fit neither to each 

other nor to the upper portion, the total height of the slab remains 

uncertain. 

The object of tbis inscription was to record tbe bestowal of a village, whose 
name is lost. The boundaries of this village are specified iu lines 39 and 40 of the 
inscription. It was bounded on the north by Siyahati, wbicb may perhaps be 
identified with Sihat, situated some six miles to the east of Sojat town. The names 
-of the other boundaries are lost. The articles of daily worship were recorded in the 
last line of the inscription. One of them was musk {kastnrl). 

The recipient of the gift, as recorded in line 29, was [Nara]bliatasTami, who, no 
fiouht, is the same as the Nahadasvamldeva of inscription No. 11. It is, therefore, 

certain that* when this inscription was put up, the temple at Man dor was a 

Vaishnava one. 

The donor of the village was Sahajapala, son of Rayapala, grandson of llatna' 
pala and great-grandson of Pntlmpala, of the feudatory Ohahamana clan of 
Nadula. The main interest of the inscription lies in the fact that it supplies the 
names of four members of the Nadiila Ohahamana clan, which were not known 
before. They are Sahajapala, Rayapala, his queen Padmalladevi, and Hatnapala. 
The name of llnyapala was known from several inscriptions from Nadltil and Nadol, 
but it is only now that we know his proper place in the genealogy of this clan.“ 

The date of the inscription is missing. We liave, however, dates for Rayapala, 
the father and predecessor of Sahajapala, which range from Yikrama-Saihvat 
1189 to 1202. Sahajapfila’s reign must therefore have commenced soon after 
1202 Y. S. 


^ Vide Jrp, liid., IX, pp. 68 seq. 
2 CL pp, 69 ff. 
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Transcript. 

1. »ii<T<EO!rm [n*3 

2 Tif^fT^^w[ 5 ?rr*] ' 

3 5rJ^^H[rT*] 

4 II sjTgjvriVHmEHT !g?;T€r=^*] =gT?Tn[jiT*] 

6. [giqixr*T]fKtsi5Tun II 

7- ^[3ftfH*]cni?i: i [??*]-. ■ 

8 . q^TTlE^Wt W*]€t^THY 

9. [tn^ ^csrfiri^aT ii] fTOTTTTt^n^nr- 

10. TTrHfnifni: 

11 . [h: ■ylQ’^tToT: i ^ ... 'WTf%^: ^ . . .' . 

12. TTsi; ^fcf 3^|- 

13. 11 . . . . frr: aj^:: 

14. ■^T’T [5ncT*3ftrxi^^: '^a’m^vra?T[ii*] 

15. Beet- 
le. t51t ii ^[’stt*]- 

17. ^cH['?*]srtjT^ Hf^'5-: [^*']?imtf^(^)xrH[iff%*]- 

18. [wci^i^*]5i: I ^r^awiiT=gftrH 1%t^nr[Tr 

19. ^ trei II iFr=?iKT[or»] . . . [^»]- 

20. . . . [h?T®] 

21. wT'SPir 

22.. g; jrar [g^’^r*]- 

23. ^ iift^Tsr fH^fT^rTfrarirofiTH**] 

2-4. g5%ST 

26. -g;^ ftyiET ’^’CT*]- 

26. [=£1^55 


27 '. Tit’^ 

[^ Hi<5iTl^^cJT ^gRS^Tsftfwi'Sg*] 

29 ’ll 


.... gi^T (?) [^r] j; ^ ... [-g;*] 

31. 3’gl 

32. 

33. ^trcrr«j . 

34i. . 

35. -^[4*^] 

36. wPSTif^*. .... 

37. . . 

38. 

39. 7n fSr^r^TKtfcT . . 
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40. i ?: . . . . [n:;] 

[?r*]^gT 

41. 2*f|vr»!irsjd n . . . . 

42. (f%) [ii fn ttfrij [ifin 71 ging!*] i ?iw- 

43. i5i<^^cj<^'igtdW'ti=g: irragtirgi 

44. HRTvtsg! wrfgwt^fH: tf( irfrgr^- 

45. ^ ^<¥t: II g^ftr [sg^irr TTsrfvr;*] 

46. ?rei g^i »i^[fTr^ra tT^ WH* ii] 

47. gr ^iTiT ■ [li] 

48. ^ qT[5r] 

Kei*0 a fe^r lines are missing. 

1. JiTw^ wg [^ '?7:g?;^Trr?rfg 

2. grqrnjfiggqg II 5fTtiT% ^igi*] fg gvr g[T|?Wrfg 

3. g<&rag3i^s:ifg i f5igiT^qT®]f%qfTm[Tfg mfg gfr gm gii: 

ii*] 

4. [grmigfg^Rfii^] gigTfg^ C^O Tt n frtTTgTtftT 

6. fgqg\q»TVgT; i Tn’stT^’uigdt^fqsggfrr grout ram TOift grgtg;gi^* n 1 

6 girngi qq 

7 inggtg: 

8 ?rejTW gir [gjg:*] 

One or two lines are again missing here. 

1 

2, . . . 

8 

4 . . . ^ 

InscTiptioBS S — 10. Yield bo iiiibriBation of any value. 

Inscription 11, Seven fragments of an inscription wMcli v^as incised on a pillar. 
Yo judge from the style of the characters, this inscription is referable to about the 
same date as No. 8. The epigraph records the endo'wment of a village (name lost) 
to the Nahadasvainidcva temple, to meet the expenses of the swing festival. 

The remaining five inscriptions supply no historical information. 


J. H. IMAllSHAiL. 
Data Eak Sauni. 



HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS FROM THE 
BORDERS OF TIBET. 




rp HE present j)aper contains a resume of the chief results of an archaeological 
tour made hy me on the western borders of Tibet in the summer of 1909 on 
behalf of the Government of India, Starting from Simla on the Idith June, I travel- 
led up the Satluj valley to Poo in Bushahr and Shipke in Tibet, and, , crossing over to 
Spiti, continued my journey through Puhshu and Eong-chu-rgyud to Heh, the capital 
of Xiadakh. Erom Eeh I followed the trade route to Srinagar in Kashmir with ex- 
cursions to Likir, Alchi, Mangrgyu and Chigtan. I returned by way of the Plains, to 
Simla on the 11th October. The epigraphical and other historical and archaeolo- 
gical materials recovered will he published in due course. 

The most ancient epigraphs of this region are the rock inscriptions of Khalatse 
consisting of one in Brahuii and three in Kharoshthi. In the course of my tour, I 
did not meet Avitli any of an earlier period, nor did I discover any more of the same 
age. 'W' e arrived at Khalatse just in time to prevent the, inscribed rocks from being 
destroyed. As a new bridge across the Indus was being constructed, many boulders, 
some Avith interesting rock-carvings and inscrij)tions, had been blasted, and that 
with, the Bralimi inscription had alreadj^ been marked. I spoke to the overseer in 
charge, as well as to the ofBicials of Khalatse, and entreated them to j)reserve these 
invaluable stones. We took photographs of the Brahmi and the longer Kharoshthi 
inscription near the bridge, and of the ancient Gupta inscription near the mGochen 
stn2^a^ In addition, a paper impression was taken of the Kharoshthi inscription. 
The Brahmi and the two shorter Kharoshthi inscriptions have already been read by 
Dr. Yogel.^ 


About two miles above the Commissioner's compound, in the Leh valley, there 
are several ancient graves on which the late Hr. Sliawe and myself did some excava- 
tion 'work in 1903. On hearing that somebody had again opened one of the graves. 


„ . * ^ Projrcjs J^eport, iy06, and my paper nistorhehe Bohtimcnic von Xlurlaise in Z, D, 3L 

sout to ProEes.or Rapsou o£ Cauibriago. 
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I decided to examine them, before it should be too late. The roof of the grave 
which I opened is more than a yard below the present level of the ground. It 
consists of large unhewn stones of rectangular shape, each about one and a half 
yards long and a foot or so broad. The walls consist of masonry of unhewn 
stones. The grave is about two yards long, one and a half yards broad, and at least 
six feet deep. 

The grave contained clay pots of various sizes, a few entire, but most of them 
in fragments. The largest pot, of which only fragments came to light, may have 
had a height of three feet, the smaller pots, which were rarer than the large ones, 
had a height of four to six inches. There were also small saucer-lihe vessels of 
burnt clay, probably lamps. The pottery of the graves is not wheel but hand-made, 
and provided with very small handles. When Dr. Sliawe and myself examined 
this grave in 1903, we found two elegant medium-sized vessels ornamented 
with designs in dark red colour. This time we could not find a single pot with 
painted designs in the grave; but linear ornaments were impressed on several 
of them. These painted or stamped ornaments are all of a very primitive 
type. They consist of spii*als, ladders and zigzag hands ; and occasionally there are 
bundles of Imes which may represent grass or reeds. As most of the pots were 
broken at the bottom, I was led to believe that they had fallen down from some 
height, probably from wooden boards. 

As I had observed, when pj^’^viously examining the graves, most of the pots 
were filled with human bones. This circumstance seems to indicate that the ancient 
inhabitants of the Leh valley indulged in the practice of cutting the corpses 
to pieces and filling the clay x>ots with the fragments. This custom, which is 
also found in other parts of the globe, is asserted by CMnese authors to have been 
in vogue in the ‘'Empire of the Eastern Women.*^ We found betw’een fifteen 
and twenty skulls in one single gTave. How nmnj there were originally, it 
is difficult to state, as we were not the first to, examine the grave. All tlie 
skulls were most distinctly dolichocephalic, and the index formulas 74i — 77 would 
probably suit them all. As dolichocephalic heads are a distinctive mark of the 
Dards of Da Hauu, and other Dard settlements of Ladakh, we are led to believe 
that the people who built these ancient graves, were probably of Dard stock. 
Besides human bones, the grave contained the skull of a sheep, and the horn of an 
ox, which are apparently remains of a sacrifice, or gifts to the dead. 

The grave yielded also a number of bronze implements, some in fairly good 
preservation. Most of them, however, were much corroded and covered with thick 
layers of verdigris. Eixst of all, I may mention small square lamintE of thin bronze, 
furnished with an embossed ring, of which we , found hundreds. Whether they 
'^'ere used for ornamental purposes, or as coins, I am unable to decide. Then, there 
were nmnerous heads of bronze, both round and oblong in shape, small and large, 
the largest thicker than a finger. Later on, we discovered little bell-shaped pen- 
dants of bronze with triangular holes and a ring at the top. TJiey were probably 
inserted between tlie bronze beads of the necklace. Then, there were a number of 
bronze buttons of various sizes with a loop on the reverse, some of ordinary size, 
about half an inch in diameter, but others much larger, up to about two inches in 

p 
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diameter. The largest had a scolloxied edge, like au Indian one aiina piece. None 
of them contained an inscription. The smallest were quite plain, the largest had ’ an 
elaborate spiral ornament, and those of medinm size a star ornament. I suppose 
that these buttons were worn by the ancient. oflQcials as a distinguishing mark of 
rank, as is the case in China nowadays. Besides several fragments of bronze, pots, 
we found a well preserved small lironze can witb a spout of excellent workinansbip, 
though quite plain and without any ornament, I may also mention a bronze seal 
witb a cross pattern and an entire bracelet with a pattern of small circles. In 
addition, let me say that fragments of iron implements and a single gold implement 
came to light also. The latter is of a shape similar to the mouth-piece of a trumpet, 
hut its purpose is not known. Its ornamentation is a curved form of the Greek 
key. 

The ancient graves at Leh, as stated above, as well as those at rGya call to 
mind the following descrij)tion of the form of burial practised in the '‘ Empire of the 
Eastern Women ” as fonnd in Chinese historians; — “ When a person of rank dies, 
they strip off the skin, and put the flesh and hones mixed with gold powder into a 

vase, and then bury it At the burial of the sovereign, several tens of the great 

ministers and relatives are hiiried at the same time.” The latter statement may 
account for the great number of skulls, sometimes as many as twenty, found in a 
single grave. Erom the large bronze buttons, obviously a mark of high rank, I 
conclude that the Leb grave actually contained the remains of several ministers. 
The honndaries of the " Empire of the Eastern Women.” are given in the Sui-sim as 
well as by Hiuen Tsang. They are Khotan, Sampaba (Ladakh), Brahmaptira (the 
upper Bavi valley) and Tibet. The Empire apparently comprised the Tibetan pro- 
vinces of Guge and llnthog, and possibly Eastern Ladakli.^ The empire was a 
Tibetan one according to our Chinese authorities, and it is therefore difficult to ac- 
count for dolichocephalic heads in the Leh graves, the skulls being evidently not 
those of Tibetans but of Aryans. My explanation would be that in those times 
tlie greater part of Ladakh was inhabited by Lard emigrants from Gilgit. As 
regards the date of the Leh graves, the presence of iron, .besides bronze, seems to 
preclude the fixing of any very early date. In my opinion the grave dates from 
between 1 and 500 A.L. 

Our researches in the field of the pre-Buddhist religion of Ladakh and Tibet 
were also crowned with success. The earliest type of the pre- Buddhist religion - is 
Nature worship, as it finds expression in the oral versions of the Kesar Saga, and 
in several collections of hymns, such as the gLing-glu and the marriage rituals. The 
principal sources for the study of this ancient religion are contained in the folk- 
lore of the western borders of Tibet. But some of the ancient songs have already 
become literature. Then, wbat is literature, and wbat folklore ? Eor my own partj 
when an old saga or hymnal which lias been handed doum orally for centuries is 
reduced to writing without the agency of a European or educated Indian, I propose 
to call it literature. 

Previous to my Tibetan tour I bad discovered only a single specimen of siicli 
indigenous manuscripts of hymnals, vis., the Marriage Hitual of Tagmachig. To my 

^ CJ. iny Sote o» and Su^fada-na-chu-tado in J.U.A.S, for lOiO, pp. 480 ff. 
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gratification I found at Poo another manuscript of an old hymnal written down hy 
the natives themselves, According to their own statement, it contained the song 
which were used on the occasion of their former human sacrifices. The language of 
this hymnal is exceptionally difficult to understand, iUthough I have made partial 
translations of it, I am still far from understanding the whole. The last part is of 
special interest, as it seems to contain the ideas of the pre-Buddhist inhabitauts of 
these regions with regard to the life after death. Later on, when the pre-Buddhist 
religion had become mixed up with doctrines borrowed from Buddhism and Hinduism 
it changed its character and became the Bon-chos, which was still prevalent in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, as we know from legends connected with Milaraspa. 

We discovered what appeared to be a ruined Bon-po temple of those times at 
Lamayuru. The entrance was towards the east, exactly as in many ancient Buddhist 
temples. Owing to the roof having collapsed, the frescoes in this temple have 
suffered badly. Most of the divinities painted on the walls of the hall, are of Bud- 
dhist type, hut their complexion is either blue or black, and their dress is red. 
Besides, there were several female figures of unusual shape whose complexion was 
white. They appear to wear ear flaps, like the modern Ladakhi women. On the 
ceiling were represented well designed rows of female musicians, alternately white 
and grey. The most interesting group of frescoes is that which represents what I 
believe to be priests of the Bon-po religion. One of them is represented almost 
life size, whilst the others are smaller. They are all clothed in white undergarments 
and striped gowns. The large figure, and one of the smaller figures, wear gowns 
with black and blue stripes ; in the case of the other small figures the gowns are 
striped black and grey. The large figure, moreover, wears a blue hat, like a European 
soft hat with a broad brim. The smaller figures have hats of the same shape, hut of 
black colour. In most references to the Bon-po priests^ their dress is described as 
being black, but there are a few passages which make mention of the blue colour of 
their dress. These relics of the Bon religion at Lamayuru are of some importance ; 
for, as we learn from Sarat Chandra Bas’ " Journey to Lhasa,” the present day Bon- 
po priests of Central Tibet cannot be distingLiished from Buddhist priests, the dress 
of both being exactly alike. 

The times of Atlsa have become known through the same author’s work, “ Indian 
Pandits in the Land of Snow,” and a few translations of texts relating fo church 
history have been published in the Journals of the Buddhist Text Society. But, 
tip to the present, it has been impossible to decide whether the persons mentioned in 
connection with Atisa actually lived, or not. In the course of our tour we 
discovered several inscriptions of those times, at Poo, in Spiti and in Ladakh. 

The one at Poo is a rock inscription which was found in a field belonging to a 
lama called bKa-rgyud. The rock is about six feet high and is carved on one side. The 
upper half of the carved side shows the well executed representatiou of a stupa, the 
lower half, which is in very had ineservation and mostly undci-groimd, that of a 
human being Aveariug a three-pointed hat. On the other side of the stone is a Tibetan 
inscription of eleven lines, of which only the first two are in fair preservation ; of the 
remaining lines only the beginning and end portions have been preserved, Tlie 
first line contains the full name of the royal priest Lha-blama Ye^shes-’ocl, who died 
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in prison as a martyr for Bnddliism about 1025 A.D. The words following the name 
in the inscription are shu Tttig la — in liis life time.’* Though fragmentary^ the insciip- 
tion contains some interesting information. We learn from it that in the days of the 
priest-king Ye-shes-’od the villages of Spu (Poo) and dKor both existed and that Spn 
even possessed a palace. The priest-king had ten sons, and all of them were sent to 
Poo. With what object cannot be said with certainty, hut from the frequent 
occurrence of the words llia-clios (religion of the IJia) and mgar-olios (former 
religion), it appears that they were sent here for the propagation of Buddhism. In 
the end we read that they erected at Spu some structure, probably the first Buddhist 
temple, which has now entirely disappeared. 

On one of the walls of the Taho monastery of Spiti I discovered an inscription 
of the days of king Byang-chub-’od of Gage, the very ruler who invited Ati§a to 
Tibet. The principal hall of the Taho monasterj'', called rNam-par snang-mdzad, 
seems to have remained almost unchanged since the days of Ati4a, and its artistic 
images and ancient pictures deserve a closer study than we could devote to it during 
our brief visit. It also contains an eleventh century manuscript of the Tibetan 
version of the Prajha-paramita. 

IMore important than this document are two inscriptions written on the wall in 
l)lack ink immediately above the fioor. Their low position indicates that they were 
intended for people who are in the habit of sitting cross-legged on the ground. One 
of them is historical ; it speaks of the foundation of the Taho monastery about 900 
years ago, and of people who were connected with that event. The other inscription 
is admonitory. One might call it “ blessing and cursing,” but there is more of cursing 
in it than of blessing. It speaks of the many punishments to he inflicted on such 
lamas, as do not live up to the standard of the law, and there is no cad of chopping 
off x^arts of their bodies. I wonder if these regulations have ever been carried out. 
To return to the historical inscription, it records a renovation of the Tabo monastery 
by Byang-chiib-’od, the ]iriest-king of Guge, forty-six years after the monasteiy had 
been founded hy Lhayi-bu Byang-chub sems-dx)a. The latter, evidently the king of 
Ladakh juentiouecl in the Ladakhi chronicle as one of the early rulers of that 
country, is referred to with much res^iect in this inscription. His advice was 
rcx)eatcdly asked hy the king of Guge, and thus the inscription confirms the state- 
nnent of history that the kings of Ladakh were the recognized suzerains of the jirinces 
of Guge. Besides both these royal names, the inscription contains those .of the two 
most important lamas of the period, viz., Hin-chen hzang-po, and Atila, the latter 
l)eing called Plml-byung, which is his Tibetan name, as already stated by the Bcv. 
Jaschke. The inscrix^tion says that Itin-cheu hzang-po was made a 'Gightof wisdom ” 
through the agency of Atisa. This is ax^parently a reference to the controversy 
hctnxcu the two lamas which ended with Ttin-chen hzaug-x>o acknowledging Atria’s 
s\ipcriority. 

As this inscrix^tion was evidently written in the days of king Byang-chuh-’od, 
about 1050 A.B., it is of great importance for Tibetan pal£eograph 3 ^ as are also the 
inscriptions of the same times at Poo, Alchi, and IMangrgyu in Ladakh. It should be 
rcmemlmred that, besides these epigraphs, only the following dateablo inscriptions of 
ancient Tibet have become known : (1) The Endere inscriptions of the Stli century 
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discovered by Dr. Stein. (2) The inscription of king Kliri-srong-lde-btsan of about 
780 A.D. at Lhasa, discovered by Professor Ti^addell. (3) The inscription of king 
Ralpacan of 810-820 A.D. at Lhasa. The most archaic of the Endere epigraphs 
have among others, the following peculiarities (1) the i vowel sign is often inverted ; 
(2) when m precedes i ov e, ^ intervenes ; (3) words ending in r, U or n are furnished 
with a d suffix. !Nfow, the Tabo, Spu, Alchi and Mangrgyu inscriptions of the 11th 
century exhibit only the tAvo last mentioned ^peculiarities. The i vowel sign is no 
longer inverted in them, but is always in its present position. Erom this observation 
we may conclude that all those inscriptions which contain inverted i vowel signs, may 
he older than the eleventh century. As regards the position of the e and o vowel 
signs on the right or left upper end, or aliove, the consonant base, it varies with the 
age of inscriptions. I have recorded a few observations on this peculiarity in my 
article on Ealpacan^s mscrii:>tion.^ I am of opinion that the cominlation of the 
bKa-'agyur about 1300 A.D., marks an epoch in Tibetan palaeography. It 
probably "pwi an end to the intervening y between m and i or c, and to the 
suffixed d, Erom about the year 1300 A.D., the Tibetan orthography probably 
remained stationary, and the age of an inscription after 1300 can he estimated 
only by the position of the vowel signs on or above their consonant bases. 

With regard to the Alchi monastery, it deserves special mention that a well 
executed picture of a king with his wife and son is found on the other side of the 
door, opjjosite to king Byang-chub sems-dpa’s inscription. It, therefore, most 
probably represents this king himself. My reason for this assertion is that both in 
the dGon-kbang temple of Leh and in the Byams-pa temple of Basgo, we find the 
portraits of the royal founders by the side of the door. The supposed king Byang- 
chub sems-dpa wears a diadem, and his yellow coat has large round spots of blue or 
purple colour Avitli the figure of a lion or tiger in each of them, whilst his girdle 
shows a checkered pattern of Avhite and red. Ho is shaded by an mnbrella and in 
his hand carries an axe of fanciful shape. His son (probably Lha-chen rgyal-po) is 
dressed in a similar manner and the queen has her hair plaited in little pigtails. 
In another hall at Alchi there are also some interesting pictures of the same times 
representing Tibetan sports, notably hawking. 

In Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, I paid special attention to all such places 
as arc connected with Binchana Bhoti, the Tibetan king of Kashmir who reigned 
from 1319 to 1323 A.D. He is the reputed builder of the Annn^al Mas j id, the 
oldest mosque of Srinagar, a small insignificant building which hears no compari- 
son with the beautiful later mosques of grinagar. It has not even a minaret on the 
roof, and the walls have lost their plaster coating. It is empty and devoid of 
artistic decoration. It is said that formerly there vns a stone slab incised with 
non- Arabic characters, described as a kind of Sastri, which designation may stand 
for Sfirada or Tibetan. About twenty years ago, so I was told, a European earned 
off the stone and took it to England. Anyhow, a Persian translation of the 
inscription has af^i^areutly been preserved in Haidar Malik’s Persian Histoiy 
of Kashmir. It runs thus : *' My friend, for the sake of gaiety, has become the 

observed of observers. His face claimed Islam, and his hair adorned paganism. He 
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controls both iiaganism and Islam, and takes interest in both.” Prom this 
inscription it would follow that Rihchana Bhoti had become only half converted. 
The Aivwal Masjid is, according to pojnilar tradition, the oldest, mosque of Srinagar, 
and people assert that thousands of Hindus were here converted to Islam. It is 
generally known as Bindan Shah Masjid.- In the chronicle, mentioned above, it 
is also stated that Bihchana Bhoti built the shrine called Bulbul Lankar, which is 
situated only a feiv steps from the Awwal Mosque. It is interesting that 
Bihcliana's friend, priest Bulbul, has found his way into Ladakhi folklore, where he 
is mentioned in the song of the Boclro Masjid of Srinagar. At a short distance from 
Bulbul Lankar, peojile showed us the grave of Binchana Bhoti. It is marked by a 
plain slab iiniuscribed and a little larger in size than the tombstones of common 
people. It is surrounded by a low stone wall on the foixr sides, and rosebushes 
have been planted inside the enclosure. As I hare shown elsewhere,^ Bihchana 
Bhoti is probably identical with the Lha-chen rgyalbu rin-chen of the Ladakh 
chronicles. 

At Leh, I discovered the first inscrii^tion of king hKra-shis ruam-rgyal, the 
Ladakhi king who, in all probability, reigned in the days of the Turkoman 
invasion of Sultan Haidar of Kashgar, 1500 — 1532 A.I). It is found in a tcmifie 
of red colour, on the top of the rKam-rgyal rtse-mo hill at Leh. This temxfie, 
called niGon-khang, is the very one which was erected by king hKra-shis rnam- 
rgyal, as stated in the xGyal-rahs. Hr. Marx was assured of its existence, but 
was unable to visit it. It contains very artistically executed figures of “ the four 
lords ” which are from about three to eight feet high. The principal figure re- 
presents rNam-thoS'Sras (Yaisravana) , the god of wealth, in sexual union with his 
Sakti. These images belong to tbe few in Ladakh wMch can he roughly dated and 
arc, therefore, of the greatest importance for the history of Tibetan art. Among the 
v'all paintings, I noticed one on the right hand side of the door which represented 
gorgeously dressed men wearing Yarkand! turbans. At first I failed to understand 
the presence of these Moslim p)ortraits in a Buddhist tempfie, until the lama in 
charge expfiained that they repiresented Ladakhi kings. By the side of the p)icture, 
there is a long inscription in gold on indigo -tinted poapier, which mentions king 
hlvra-shis rl^am-rgyal, the builder of the teuip^le. Prom this it ap^p^ears that the 
piictire represents this king who testified to his feigned attachment to the Tirks by 
adopiting their dress. As regards the Turkoman invasion under Sultan Haidar, which 
took pfiace during his reign, it is very difficult to reconcile the Tibetan ndth the 
Turkish account contained in the Tarikh-i-Bashidi. According to the Tibetan 
sources, he gained a signal victory oyer the Turkomans and the corpises of the slain 
Turks were pfiaced before the idols of tlie niGon-khang tempfie, whereas the Tarlkh- 
i-'llasludi represents him as a servant of the -Turks who held him in little honour. 
In the fresco, it is only the male members of the royal family of Ladakh who are 
shown wearing the Turkoman dress, whereas the females arc dressed in true Ladakhi 
fashion. It is of piarticular imp^ortance that the name of a state minister, Phyag-rdor 
is mentioned in the tempdc inscrip>tioii, as having served luider l^Kra-shis rNain-rgyal. 
The name o f the same minister is also found in the Haru rock iuscriphdon which 

‘ C-f. my J^cnrenccs to the Tihotlax or lihtmttas in the lityataranghu of Kashmir in ImJ. Ant, Vol. XXXVII- 
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contains the name of a king, Llia-clieu Kuu-dga rNam-Tgyal. As tlie latter name 
is not found in the Ladakhi cln'onicles, I had difficulty in identifying king Kiin-dga 
rNam-rgyah Now I feel inclined to identify him with bKra-sliis rNain-rgyars 
father, king Lha>chen hha-gan, the founder of the rNam-rgyal dynasty. It is quite 
possible that Lha-chen bha-gan did not only give names containing the word rNam- 
rgyal to his sons, but that he assumed such a name for himself. Thus, Kun-dga 
xNam-rgyal may be identical with Lha-chen blia-gan ; and the minister Phyag-rdor, 
after having served Lha-chen bha-gan, may have done service also under bEra-shis 
rNam-rgyal. Another inscription of hKra-sliis rNam-rgyal is found at Alchi, where 
he renovated the gSnm-thsag temple, apparently with the assistance of an Indian 
who knew the Mu^al style of painting. This adaptation of Mughal art to a 
Buddhist subject is jn'obably unique. It is interesting that the inscription which 
records the restoration of the temple, also mentions the amount of red, blue, or gold 
colour wbiob was contributed by various peasants of the Jieiglibourhood. 

On a mani wall at Horliug, in the desert between Kanawar and Spiti, I 
discovered an inscription of a king of Guge who resided at Tsaparang, apparently 
during the first half of the 17th century. This mani wall was erected by an 
inhabitant of the Tibetan village of rGyumkliar, the Shugar of the map. IVhen 
reading this inscription, I could not help thinking at once of the Jesuit priest 
Andrada, who says that he found a Tibetan king at Tsaparang who was 
favourably inclined towards Christianity. This statement has been subjected to 
serious doubts by modern vu’iters on Tibet, who could not believe that a king should 
ever have resided at the now unimportant village of Tsaparang. Now Andi’ada 
is vindicated by the inscription which proves that Tsaparang was the capital of 
a sovereign whose power was acknowledged even as far as Spiti. The dynastic 
name of the kings of Guge, the last of whom apparently resided at Tsaparang 
was Lde. The name of the king mentioned on the votive tablet, is Xlici hEra- 
sMs grags-pa Lde. As this name is not found in khe genealogical tree of the Guge 
kings, he must he one of the later members of the dynasty. He cannot well have 
reigned before 1600 A.D,, for -mani walls were hardly ever constructed before 
that time, nor can his r^ign have fallen much later than 1630 A.D., for about that 
time, Indra Eodlii iTNam-rgyal, a younger brother of the king of Leh, Avas made 
vassal king of ^ Guge, and in 1650 A.D., Guge Avas annexed by Lhasa and receiA’ed 
a Tibetan Governor. It is, therefore, very probable that Ehri bKra-sliis grags- 
pa Lde is the A^ery king Avliose acquaintance Avas made by Andrada in 1623 A. I). 

This supposition is strengthened by the discovery of a similar votive tablet, 
which I made three days after at Taho in Spiti, It contained the name of the 
same king and gaA'e Tsaparang as his residence. But, what is still more surprising, 
is the occurrence of the following short prayer on the tablet : Help that the darkness 
and unfaithfulness to oiir religion there [at Tsaparang] may cease.” The man 
who carved the inscription, Avas evidently displeased AAuth the king of Tsaparang’s 
inclination towards Christianity. So Avas the suzerain king of Leh, for it was 
probably on this account that he placed his younger brother on the throne of Guge. 
We shall, therefore, be justified in accepting Andi’ada's account of his mission 
to Tsaparang Avithout any severe criticism. 
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Among tlie manuscripts collected by me there are coj)ies of some important 
works relatire to the history of Ladakh. As stated elsewhere, the Tibetan text of 
Lr. K. Marx’s second “ Historical Document from Ladakh ’’ (of his B, and C, MSS.) 
being lost, the English ti’anslation only has as yet been published. It was, of course 
my particular wish to trace these important documents, but Dr. Marx’s indications 
as to their ownersliij) are somewhat rague. I had long suspected that Munshi 
dPal-rgyas of Leh was the owner of manuscript C. and on the Munshi’s coj)y of the 
rGyal-rabs being examiued by the Kev. G. Eeichel of Leh, my suj)positi6n proved 
to he correct. It was still more difficult to recover manuscript B, Mr. Josef Thse- 
hrfcan of Leh, our Mission schoolmaster, succeeded finally in tracing Munshi Tsandan 
of Leh as its happy owner. 

Prom Munshi dPal-rgyas was also obtained liis latest, revised and enlarged, version 
of the ilogra war, and from Munshi Tsandan a copy of the first chapter of the Lad- 
vags rGyal-rabs, containing an account of the creation of the world, a chapter which 
has never been jnihlished. At Leh, I chanced upon a number of manuscrij^ts of my 
own, mostly relating to Ladakhi folklore, which were preserved in the Mission 
library. These manuscripts, of which only a few hare as yet been published, as well 
as my other stock of unpublished documents, were purchased by the Government of 
India. Among them is a copy of a woodprint containing a Primer of the Tibeto^ 
Mongolian sori]it of Tibet, and a mxmbcr of co 23 ies of chronicles of vassal chiefs from 
Ladakh. The Primer has aLeady stood me in good stead in deciphering the seals of 
the Dalai Laina,^ of a chief of Sikkim, and of Thse-dpal rNani-rgyal of Ladakh. 

Among the antiquities brought back from my tour Jet me mention a collection 
of Tibetan stone implements, and another of clay tablets, many of which are fur- 
nished with inscriptions in Indian and Tibetan characters. The Indian legends 
cover the period from about 600 to about 1200 A.D. These antiquities will be 
deposited in the Indian Museum at Calcutta with the exce 2 )tion. of those unearthed 
In Ladakh, which have been claimed l)y the Ka,sliinir Darbar, and, it is understood, 
are now preserved in the Partah Singh Museum at Srinagar. 

A. H. Fraxcice. 


' Cf, Tiiy XpV yn ihe Dalai 
pp. 1205 ff. Sco nl«o J. J?, A, S. for 


llama's seal and (he Tiht(0‘2fon^oUan chnradera in J. 11. A. S. for 1910> 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA NEAR PROME. 


T he excavations extended over tlie tliree open seasons of 1907-8, 1908-9, and 
1909-10, tile locality having been first visited by me in 1906-7 in company 
ivitb the late Geuei’al de Bey lie of Cochin Cliina, ivbose death ivas a serious loss to 
Indo-Chinese archccology.^ In 1907-S, the folloiving sites were excavated : — 1st 
Zegu Pagoda (East), 2nd Poganngkangon, 3rd Thaungbyegon, 4th Montheinagon 
and 5th Lbbaw. In the following season I was on leave, and the excavations were 
contiiined by my locum tenenst jMaung Po Tbaung, B.C.E., Assistant 

Engineer, who exposed the West Zegn Pagoda and cleared the jungle on the Palace 
site. In 1909-10, the work was resumed under my supervision, and fresh ground 
was opened at the Singyidaiug Pagoda, Kanthon/iindaung, and the At win Moktaw 
Pagoda. 

Hmawza or Yathemyo (the City of the Pishi) which has been identified with 
the §rt-kshetra of the Burmese Chronicles, is situated about 5 miles to the east of 
Prome. According to tradition, it was founded by King Euttabaung, 101 years after 
the Nirvana of the Buddlia, that is, in the year 443 B.C. (in accordance with the 
Burmese method of reckoning).’ In the native annals it is stated tliat the city was 
surrounded by a circuit wall with thirty-two large and twenky^-three small gates, and 
was filled with splendid buildings, including three royal palaces with handsome gilt 
sinres. About the beginning of the second century of the Christian era, the town 
was abandoned and fell into ruin, but tbe remains of massive walls, constructed with 
well-burnt bricks, 18 inches long by 9 wide and 3 thick, and of embankments and 
pagodas attest that, where seven or eight villages now stand in rice fields and 
swamps, intersected here and there by patches and strips of brushwood, there was 
once a large city, the capital of a flourishing and powerful kingdom. 

Cononel Gerini ^ identifies §ii-kshetra, with the Mareura Metropolis of Ptole- 
my, who is reputed to have published his ‘ Geography’ about 140 A.D. In the 7tii 

^ C/l Ii.de BeyVie, Trome et Samara. Voyage arch{oJogique-ca Hirmanie cl Paris 1907. 

(Publications do la Societe fran^aise dcs fowillcs arclicologiqncs I.) 

» C/. dc Bey lid, oj?. cil. p, 70. 

^ jivsearches on Plo7ej>n/$ Geograplit; of Easiern Afiat pp. 66 fE. 
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< 5 eiitmT A.D.HiuenTlisang (or Tuan CliTvang) and I-tsiaig inention 
-wliicli lias been identiflecl \ritli ^ri-kslietra.^ In the eiglitli and ninth centimes 
A.D,, the folloiriug is recorded in the chapter on “ Southern Barbarians ” in tbe 
Annals ot the T'ang dynasty (618 — 905 A.DOs the kingdom of the Pin or P‘iao having 
been idcntihed ivith Sri-kshetra or ancient Prome, although it is quite possible that, 
at til at period, the seat of sniorenie poiver had been transferred to Pagan : “ 'When 
the Kixnr of the P‘iao goes out in his palankeen, he reposes on a couch of golden cord ; 
but for long distances he rides an ele]ihant. He has several hundred female attendants. 
The circular v^all of his city is hnilt of greenish glazed tiles, and is 160 li. It has 
twelve gates and there are pagodas at each of the four corners. The iieoide all 
live inside it. Their house tiles arc of lead and zinc, and they use the wood 
oJ the Ncphelhmi liohi as timber. They dislike taking life. They greet each 
other ]jy embracing the arm with the hand. They know how to make astronomical 
calculations, and are devotees of Buddhism, They have a hunched monasteries with 
liricks of vitreous ware, embellished witli gold and silver, Vermillion, gay coloiu’s aiid 
red Icino. TJie floor is x^Rlnted and covered with ornamented carpets. The Xing’s 
re'^idence is in like style. The people cut their hair at seven years of age and enter a 
monastery. If, at the age of twenty, they have not grasped the doctrine, they become 
lay people again. Por clotlies they use a cottoii sarang^ holding that, as silk involves 
the taking of life, it ought not to he ivorn'. ' On the head they wear golden-flowered 
hats with a blue net, or bag set with pearls. In the King’s palace there are placed 
two bolls, one of gold, and one of silver ; when an enemy comes they burn incense and 
beat the bells in order to diiTne their good or evil fortune. There is a huge white 
image of hundred feet high ; litigants hnrn incense and kneel l)efore the image 
reflecting within themselves whether they are right or *wrong, after which they retire. 
When there is any disaster or x>lague, the King also kneels domi in front of tlie 

image and l)lames himself The women twist their hair high uj) on the crown of 

the head, and ornament it with strings of pearls ; they wear a natural-tinted female 
petticoat, and throiv pieces of delicate silk over themselves. When walking they 
hold a fan, and the ivives of exalted pei'sons have fom* or five individuals at each 
side holding fans. 

‘'Kan-chao used to exorcise suzerainty over it on account of its contiguity and 
by reason of the militaiy strength of Kan-chao. Towards the close of the Stli 
century A.l)., the King Yung Khang, hearing that Kan-chao had l)econie part of the 
T^ang Empire, had a desii'e to join China too, and Imousnu sent an envoy named 
Yang Kiaming to Kieh-nan. The Viceroy of Si-ch’wan, Wei Kao, begged permis- 
sion to offer the Emperor some 'barbarian songs, and, moreover, told the P'iao State 
to send up some miisioians. For specimens of their music sec the General Annals. 
His iMajc.sty Divhis Teii made Slm-nan-do President of the Impoidal mews, and sent 
him back. The Governor of Kai-clmn submitted a x>ancgyric upon the P'iao music. 
In the ^ ear S32, the Kaii-cliao [Monarch kidnapped three thousand Burmans, and 
colonised his newly acquired eastern dominions with them.’’ 2 . 

^ C/,tca„rrs Travr?^ in ImFi’a, (A. D, G29^G4o), Yol. 11, pp. ]88.f. ; faWiliU.sn, 

rrhfjton ax ptaeftxa^ in India ami the liTalay Arcliipdaqo (A.D. 071—093) by l-tplni i>. LI, 

- 1 arkcr, Jiunmi : xtUh xj^cial rc/crcttcc to her relations idlh China] pp. 12-fr. 
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Ancient Pronie is still knoAvu to the Hindus as BrahmodeSj and the IrraAvaddv 
(Eravatl) river, on which ifc stands, is regarded by them as second only to the Ganges 
in its efficacy to wash away sin. The ancient connection of Prome with India is 
further confirmed by the discovery about seventeen years ago, at a village seven miles 
to the south of the Hmawza Hallway station, of two gold scrolls containing the 
well-known Buddhist formula Ye dhcimmd lietupahhavd, which is incised in the- 
Eastern Chalukyan script of the 10th centm*y A.D.^ A certain amount of evidence 
is also afforded by the style of the buildings. Of the cylindrical-shaped Pagodas- 
or ancient date, the best known are the Thaukkyama, Myinbahu, Bairbaiygyi^ 
Payagyi and Payama. The first has been thoroughly renovated, and has lost all 
traces of its original form ; the uppe.: portion of the second has been modernized, but 
its lower part still retains some oi: the features of its ancient architecture. Of 
the remaining three (Plate XLY, figs. 1, 2, and 3), Bawbawgyi is the best preserved 
and the Government has undertaken to conserve it. This edifice may be described as 
a high cylindrical superstructure resting on five receding terraces and crowned with 
an iron ti. It has a slight indentation in the centre, and the upper portion below the 
ti is shaped like a cone. It is 153 feet high from the natural ground Ica'gI to the 
top of the ti, and is 240 feet in circumference. The measurements of the height of 
its several parts are as follows : — • 

Square terraces . . . . . . . . .26 feet. 

Cylindrical body of Pagoda . . , • . . • 73 „ 

Conical dome .......... 24- „ 

Avialalca ^ a 

Ti 2.5 „ 

Total . 153 feet. 


There are three peculiarities in the construction of the Bawbawgyi, which are 
not noticeable in the shrines of Pagan : — 

(^) The exposed surface of the brickwork on the body of the Pagoda is notched 
in squares so as to increase the adhesive qualities of the plaster ; 

(ii) The core of the Pagoda, which is 80 feet high and 10 feet in diameter, is 
turned into a vertical hollow shaft, in order apparently to seem-e economy ; 

(w) On the north face, two parallel lines, about 4 feet in breadth, run along 
the whole length of the cylindrical body, almost detaching a thin strip of brickwork 
from the structure. These lines indicate that the outer covering, which is in layers,, 
was built in a circular form, and that a small segment was added to complete the 
whole structure. 

Ancient Prome, or §rl-kshetra, served as a buffer state between the Burmese 
monarchy of Pagan and the Taking kingdom of Pegu, and it was generally despoiled 
during the devastating wars of these rival pOAvers. It Avas ransacked by AnaAvrata, 
in the 11th century A»B., when his victorious army returned from Thaton. Islany 
pagodas, including the Bawbawgyi, AA^ere robbed of their treasure and relics, which 
w^ere eventually enshrined in the Shwezigon at Pagan. The f olloAving account of the 

* The^c valuable records werepubUsKed In J?/). ibcT., Vol. V, Fart IV, pp, 101-if. The orif;ipals are iio'V7 pre6on*ciL 
ID IbonfitisU Museum. 

* Of. also do nevlie, op. cit. figs. Rl, 63 and 65, 
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^^limdcr and destruction of Prome in the 16tli century A.D. given by Perdinand 
]Mendez Pinto, who xnofesses to have been an eye-witness illustrates the degree of 
ruthless vandalism committed by the Burmese and Takings in the hour -of victory 
which did not spare even the monuments dedicated to the service of religion P 

“ This treason so concluded/’ says Pinto, was effected on the 23rd of August 
in the year 154:5, wherein this Tyrant of Bramaa [Branginoco or Hanthawadi Sinbyu- 
^dn] carried himself witli all the l)arbaronsaess and cruelty that he used to practise 
in the like cases. The gate was opened, the city delivered iij), the inhabitants all cut 
to ])jece.s, without so much as sx>ariiig one ; the King and Queen made j)risoners, their 
trouMire taken, tie buildings and tem]3les demolished, and many other inhumanities 
exercised u ith such ontrageousness, the belief whereof is beyond the imagination and 
thr>nglit of men ; and truly, I never rejoresent unto myself in which manner it was 
done, as having seen it with mine own eyes, but that I remain astonished and beside 
at it.” 

Pagodas and tGmx>les with their treasure-vaults were objects of enj^idity not only 
durinu' political upheavals, but also in times of x:)eace. Professional treasure-hunters 
dug j}ito them and despoiled them of their valuable contents ; and tliese vandals, while 
j)ur'“uing their nefarious vocation, were sometimes assisted by the active symx)athy 
and co-operation of the native officials and the Buddhist clergy. These circum- 
stances, no doubt, account for the somewhat ’mature of the excavations 

liithcrto conducted in Burma. 

The archajological finds unearthed at Hmawza mainly consist of votive terra-cotta 
tablets and stone sculptures. The age of the former remains still to he determined, 
but of one of the latter, namely, the sculp»tured stone (Plate XL VII, No. d) found 
at the Zegu Pagoda (East), Mr. L H. Marshall, Director General of Archeology, 
writes This sculpture plainly derives its style from the familiar Gupta work of 
Northern India. It can hardly be assigned to a later date than the seventh century 
A.D., and may be earlier.” Both the terra-cotta tablets and the stone sculptures 
belong to a period \vhen it was customary for the votaries of Buclclhisni iu Burma 
to adore groups of the Buddha and his attendants and devotees carved in stone. 
This must have x^^’ceeded, liy several centuries, the age when sepai'atc images of the 
Buddha were made of stone, brick or metal. 

The sites selected for excavation are indicated on the accomnanyinn* map of 
Hinnw'/a (Plate XL VI). ^ 

Zegu Pagoda (East), 

It is a structure with an oriented measuring 27 bv 2d: feet, and 

ardics ornamented Avith plaster earrings. Its Ijasemeut 'is likewise decomted 
beautiful mouldings. It must have remained in a neglected condition 
for many years, because its upper portion has been reduced to a lieap of 
debns overgrown vnth trees, tbe bigge.sb of wldcb was about .35 feet in lieiglitand 
3.V feet in girth. A shaft, measuring 5 by 3' by 12', was sunk in front of the 
throne of tlic Buddha in the interior of the .shrine. Some clay votive tablets 
worn found. The mo^^t important find is the stone .sculpture measuring 2'.Sr 
> l-».^ 1)\ I , which has to above. (Plate XLVII, fig. L) In ibc 

’ Cf C. S^ott-O’Conuur. .VfiuflaJay other cities ^ 
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upper panel, the Buddlia uith an aureole;! lieac! i? represented seated eross-leo-o-ed 
between two cromiod and woll-dvapcd figures, eaefi cara^dnga c/imri, who appeaTto 
be two Bodlusattras. The fare „£ the Buddha has peeled off ; the palm of Ms left hand 
i-csts on the left knee ; the riglit forearm is missing. In the centre of the lower 
panel is an object, probably the wlieel-of-the-law, flanked by what look like kneeling 
deer, on either side o! are two woi'shi2)pers in an attitude of adoration. The 
four worshippers arc noi rcj.reveutcd in a kneeling posture, hut witlr legs crossed.” 
The pair on the jirojior righ' arc a])pareu% moiiks, as their- heads are shaven, while 
those on the left- apiicar cn ly' iavraenj as they trcai’ high headdresses. 

Another intcvcstw<^- sculpture (Plate XLTII, fig. 1) aneasuring 9 fee< in 
height, G in iareadth, ac:l 1 hi thickness, iidiich appears to belong to the same nire. ras 
toiind at Pognunglcai^w-A. wJiicJi is situated near the Peikthanomyo, a site close to rhe 
southern face of the ' i^y walls (sec map). As usual, the sculpture is dirided imo 
•compartments, the in the lower one having heen completely obliterated. The 
central figure in the 'uppev division is, of course, the ameoled Puddh.a sitting cros^'- 
legged in a peculiar at, liiude, which aj^xwonchas the namely, uiili the 

left hand resting on lim lap, and the right stretched out over the right kiiee. Poth 
liands and arms are in a damaged couditiou. The face has been cut off, and ihe 
abdomen lias Ijoen injured. On the jiroxier right of the Buddha’s throne, a '<niil^<rra 
head snpx^ortcd by winai looks like a ieogiyph is visible. Behiucl it is a figure hold- 
iu"* a Ghiiim. Close to it are two standing crowned personages with then- hamh 
clasped in front of their breast. Tliese two are surmounted hy a ffj^dug pro- 

bably a deva. On the proper left of the Buddha are three figures. The fii-st is a 
chann bearer, wlnlo the second and third, fmm their drapeiy and symbols, may pro^ 
bably be ideutifiefl with Intoov Vajrapani, and a female companion.' 


'Thaung:byegon. 

Tbaun-bve-on is inside tbe city and close to tbe southern wall. It takes its 
Ttame &om tb’e taditiou that, at one tone, ten thousand pag^las were erected on its 

■site. The actual counting of themonncLs, however-, rerea s hon-numbcMo be only one 

1^1 11 - fwr. ^hvo of these were cleared of debris, and the outlines oi 

-cylmdi-icapla^w-'^eie ( s ^ . „e ^^ei-e found. The former is reproduced as 

tilip *ifoTip head of a crowueiL pe ± ^ j - • 

JuxtTou Plate XLTIII. The curls of the hau- and the contemplative expression 
■of tile face arc well represented. 

iVlontliemagon. 

* V . Burmese clironicics, DnttaUimg, the founder of Yathemyo, 
According to the ^ yXe^rais in the 5th century B.G., because he had 
met with a watery giave s^veet-nwat seller of her laiid^ which had been 


•dispossessed a MMJiema o^ rojiortcd to be the Monthma's pagoda ^I'as dis- 

dedicated to a monasteiy. > ^ud asliaft, measuring v' by 5' l)y Ty was sunk into 
covered (numbered 20 on e i of- a stone throne of the Buddha were 

it. A few votive tvl’le^ i*'" ^ ,„o,.e ,1,^,1 ouco lietoie. 

J,„eA 





j auch.'eological i^epokt, itoa-io. 

Singyidaing Pagoda. 

- ' ’ t^‘ i‘ .uiahcviicl 9 on tlie inax^. At a distance of 200 feet to the east of the- 
- V ' *n corner of the ’walls enclosing the palace site of Tathemyo, there is a lo’vv 
vrilli tliick jungle, 'wliich is reputed to have heen the site of the- 
. . 1 . J 'j^.oda or the site u’hcre the TVliite Elephant aaus tethered. ** Close- 
■ f ‘“/i irom it to the cast is a tank kno’wn as the Sinbvugan or the Tank 
. / . illcnhant. It is about 250 feet in diameter, and is filled unth u'ateir 
' i'.v season, hut it dries up in April and May, Both are, as tradition 
, , - i vritli the white or sacred elephant hclongmg to King Duttahaung, tlie- 

A . rherayo. ^Then the jungle was cleared, the mound Avas found to he 7 
. ‘ cr at the top and 30 feet at the base.. Its height is about 7 feet aboA'e- 
a . ’’vlhee of the ground. A trench, measuring 3 feet 6 inches iii breadth, 
r ),a ca^i to west and across the centre of the mound. A little below the- 
' .oul the trench wore found fifty A'otive clay tablets hearing effigies of the 

y ' ' r : -iioic or IC'S brolcen. They are A’ery similar to those found at tlie Bawbawgyi,, 
■ ' '» ^ A T^o.nyetlma Pagodas, The most important find made here, and Avhich is 
■' liv t (‘f kind over discovered at A^athemyo is a small headless figure of the 

r carved in li^ht porous stone, which the Burmese call It is well 

^M'nynrtioucd. and its workmanship forms a striking contrast, in neatness and finish, to- 
i]u\\ of the votive tablets. (Plate XLVIIl, fig. 4.) At 6 feet 3 inches to the Avestfrom 
ihe rentre of the mound, and 3 feet 9 inches below the top-level, AA^as found the eighth. 
Irye.r — counting from the lowest one — of bricks. At this p)oi^^t, the north-Avestern 
coruev of the basement of tiie Pagoda Avas found. In the trench and on the cast side 
of the mound avus found a fragment of the stone Avliich apparently formed the lid . 
of the relic chamber. Digging loAvcr doAvu and at S feet heloAv the top level, a deep- 
liole Ava^i discovered, Avhich had probably heen sunk by tvcnsiire-lirxnters and then 
filled up afterwards. Ilie bricks on this side had been disturbed in their position.. 
The liole indicates that this pagoda has ])ccu ransacked, and as it Avould he hopeless* 
to make any more im])orlaut or useful finds, the Avork was stojAped and the trencK 
Avas filled up. 


Kanthonzindaung. 

To the south of ItmaAV/.a there is a low range of hills isolating Thayckittnya from 
the Irrawaddy river. Almost cvciy peak of it Avas once crowned by a pagoda, AA'liich 
is now a shapeless mass of debris. There arc indications lliat, at some ancient ixeriod, 
the lull sides Avorc used for luiryiug the funeral urns of the Pyuracc. Thevare- 
iiow used for a ulilitariau purpose, that is, for qunriying grac'd for the railway and 
tlic pulilie roads. 

On ih(» (op of a hill, Avhich is known as Kauthunzindaung (‘‘Hill of three sciies . 
of tanks ), a small mound of d6hris Avas discovered Avilh a Ioav depression xioar the- 
iHuilTO, It Ava^ opened and some imporlant finds Avore made, most of Avhicli consist 
of t**rra-cotla votive tablets heaniig Sanskrit legends of the AA'cll-knoAvn Buddhist 
formula 3V dlmunn't hrfvpahhard. A groat immhcr of them Ava.s found a few 
f.vl hAtnv the surfaeo on (he eastern side of the mound. The head of a bronze- 
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rstatuctte of tlie Buddha v;L\ i 
surface. (Plate XLVIII, 'l: 


•• of cpld OIL its face was also discovered near liie 


Moktav/ Pagoda. 


Among the mouiuls of ctdi 
the site of the Atwia Muktav; 
measures aljout lid feet i 


^ irJi were discovered at Hinawza, the ouv? ma^’king 
^:T‘*da is the largest (numbered IG on the inaj)). It 
i>uitor at the base and 39 feet in height, and local 


tradition assigns it to the eailv centuries 
Iiefore the Christian era. lYork vais begun 
on the eastern side of the mound, and a 
TGitical shaft of 10 feet wassuak. The 
earth iras found to be loose, kll a iaver of 
bricks was reached. Below it vuw xound 
a deep vertical shaft similar \o that in t] e 
BaAvbaAvgyi Pagoda. A man who was sent 
down this shaft reported that in uiq dark 
lie had felt something like a stone. Tho 
digging uais continued to a total depth of 
15 feet, when the fragment of a stone, with 
a figure of an ogre (Burmese cut upon 
it in low relief was all that ^vas discoi^ered. 
Only half of the upper xmrt of the figure is 
left and the remaining portion is 'missing. 
The ogre is repi’esented as holding with 
Both hands a club placed on its right shoulder (fig. 1). The figure was probably 
placed in the core of the Pagoda ns a guardian of its valuable contents. There 
is a superstitious belief among tlie Burmans that such figures become animated wfith 
life, whene%*er sacrilege is committed on a sacred sludne. 

The pagoda w’^as cleared of debris also on the north side, and the finds made here 
were a few' ])roken pieces of pottery and three glass marbles of difi'erent coloiu’s, each 
measrudng about three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and two star-shaped objects in 
glass. Each of these glass ornaments has a small hole piinclied tlu’ough its centre 
(fig. 2). Evidently, these articles w'ere intended to be strung together and worn as 
a ceremonial necklace, and were apparently imported from China. Such necklaces 
are still Avorn by Chinese mandarins at the present day. 



Fig 1. 



Fig. 2. 
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There remain other sculxotnres to he clesciiliecL .In tlie absence of lithic records 
and relialile histories, they constitute the main data from Avliich a chapter of the for- 
gotten history of Buddhism in Burma might lie compiled. Within the compound 
of the Settaing Thein Kyauug, to the south of the railway station, Hinawza, there 
are two rows of stones facing each other, there being three stones in each. The 
central stone of each row is larger than the otliers, and both measure about in 
breadth, 2'-2" in thickness and 6' in height above ground. On each of these central 
stones is engraved the figure of the Buddha, seated lietAveen tAvo disciples. Each 
disciple has his hands clasped together and raised to the lireast, and instead of kneel- • 
ing, he sits cross-legged, the outer knee being raised a little higher than the other. 
The stones haA'e been much defaced. The backs of the thrones on AA’hich the attejid- 


ant figures are seated appear to he Chinese in form. At the bottom of the central 
stoJie ill the southern row is an inscription in an unknoAvn sci’ipt, Avhich Avas 
discoA'cred by the late General de Bey lie (Plate L).^ 

In the Bebe Pagoda, Avhich is a small square edifice, measuring IV' by 16' at the' 
base and surmounted by a cylindrical sikhara (Plate XLV, fig. 4), there is a larse 
slab of stone measiu’ing 6' 3'^ in breadth, about 1' 3" in thickness, and S' 2" in height 
above the ground level (fig. 3). It bears the ejfigy of the Buddha seated hebAveen 
t-Avo disciples Avith a Mongolian cast of features, liaAung, as in the case of the other 
stone sculptures, their hands raised to the breast, and their legs crossed under them. 
The back of the scats of the disciples is like that in the Settaing Thein Kyaung. In 
the loAver panel there is an inscription in an uiiknoAvn language, similar in character^ 
to that of the Settaing Thein. The iuscrixAtion has jieeled ofi in many jilaces, and 
the remaining letters haA^e much Aveathered, 


At the Lemyethua Pagoda, Avhich is a four-sided structure, measuring 22' 5" 
square at the base, there is a masonry pillar in tlie centre, measuring about 7' 6" on 
each side, Avhicli supports the roof of the building. • Pacing the cai’dinal lAoints, there - 
appear to haA'e been four sculptoed stones emiDedded in the central 2>illar. Only 
two stones, namely, those on the southern and Avestern faces noAv remain. In the - 


U 2 >per 2 >anel of the stone facing south the Buddha is I'Ciiresented as seated cross— 
l^SS^d on a throne, in front of Avhich are three floAA^er vases. (Plate XLYII, fig. 6.) 
His right hand is ]Alaced on the right knee AA'iththe palm doAvuAvards and the fingers 
projecting outAvards, Avhile the left hand is 2 >laced in the la^i. The head is missing. 
The Buddha is flanked on the right hy a standing figure, lArobably a Budhisattva. 
Oil the left is another standing figure in a had state of lAreservation, Imt from Avhat 
is left of it, it looks like a female. The attitiulo is not that of one slioAving any 
reverence to the Buddha. It has a l)angle on its right hand, and is probably a daugh- 
ter of Mara. In the lower panel is a lotus border betAveen two beaded baiiclL On the - 
stone facing west (Plate XBAQI, fig. 3) the Buddha is represented Avith an aureoled 
head OA er Avluch is a projection probably meant for the foliage of the Bodlii tree. He is 
seated m the same manner as the one described above, but the legs cross over one 
another Avhilc those in the latter overlap each other. The Buddha is flanked by tAvo 
chaiiijas wliicli probably connote deification. The miulrd in these two stones, Web 
may )e Kl cMilificd is stiikingly similar and consists in the left 

' Q/l <lo ReylkS op, cit. pp. 82-11, .niid figs. oC aiul P7. ~ ~ 



excavations at hmawza near pbome. 
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liead and seated on a lotus throne holding an alinsboMd in both hands. The projection 
nhove the nimbus is perhai)s an indication of the Bodhi tree. The back of the throne 
is decorated noth tivo viahara heads. On the right side of the Buddha is the seated 
figure of a disciple, his left hand raised to the breastj and the right hand placed in 
the lap. Its counterpart on the left of the Buddha has probably been destroyed, traces 
of chisel marks being still visible on the stone. 


Finds. 

There still remain a fen" more stone sculptures to be described. 

Eigiue 2 of plate XLYII represents the Buddha iu the Ijlmmisjmrsa-mttdrd. The 
arcli surmounting him is somewhat remarkable. Indian arches are, as a rule^ simple and 
round nith a projection right in the centre, as if the model has been copied from the. 
entrance of chaitya halls. Here the arch is cuspecl and is shaped like a double bracket; 
and the ca^htals of the tivo columns are crowned by rudiinentaiy makaras. The 
Indian X)i'ojection is here represented by a pinnacle, in the form of a lotus-bud. A 
decorative development of the ])racketed arch with onakara ornaments, is found at 
Borobudur,^ and the Buimcse arch apx^ears to he a transition betw^een the Indian and 
Javanese tyj)©. 

It may be stated that the inscriptions iu an nnknowm script found at Behe and 
the Settaing Tlieiu are being deciphered by Mr. O. O. Blagden, late of tlie Civil 
Service of the Straits Settlements. The results of his researches wilTbe j)ublished, in 
due course, in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 


Terra-cotta Votive Tablet^. 


TIic tablets found at Hmaw"55a are interesting in that they afford illustrations of 



— ahhayct^mudrd, 
' ' ^ I.le rioyto, Die JivJJI.n "T— r-— — T/ “ 


>«1. 1, p. 2o ; pp. 335 
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Pigiu’e 1 of Plate XLIX is a climiniitirc clay seal (m, Tlie miidm is not 

distinct. In figure 2, tlie forearm of tlie right hand is missing, the left hand is out- 
sti’etchcd, and touches the left knee. In the nine recognized mudrds, descriljed hv 
Biu'gess and Waddell, the left am is never outstretched as iu this figiu'e. In figui^ 
3, the mzcch^d is blifmlsjHtrsa, as also in figures 7 audio. Tiie dhavmaGhaf^m-mudm 
is met with in figures 6, 8 and 12. In figure 8, tliere are tliree tiers. In the upi^er 
one, the Buddha is fianked on the right 1)y two disciples, and, on the left, hy two 
figures in secular dress. In the middle, are depictel six persons with the Wheehof- 
the-Law placed in tlieir midst. The third division, with its figures of deer, refers to 
the Deer-park near Benares, where the Buddha prcaclied lus first sej-mon. The five 
figiues seated to the Buddha’s right whieli appear to iio monks are probably meant 
for his first five converts— the Panchavaggiyas. Pi£care 10 consisis of two compart- 
ments : in the upper, the Buddha is attended ])y t^ro Bodhisattvas, while in the lower, 
he is placed hetv^een two female figures possibly meant for Mara’s daughters. Figiue 
‘7, when eutii’e,- must have represented the eight main scenes in. tlie life of the 
Buddha : his enlightenment at Bodh Gaya occuiiying the centre, and his Xuvana 
the top. The pose in figures 11 and 11 of Plate XLiX is rarely met with in Biu-ma. 
■Waddell calls it the lalita’-vmdra or the Enchanter’s pose ” zie., after the manner 
of the Enchanter, Manjusrl. The right leg Inangs down wit]} an inclination slightly 
inwards and the left is loosely bent. 

The reverse face of figures 11 and 12, as well as two Indeks (figs. 17 and IS of 
the same plate) are inscribed with letters in au unknown script.*' 

Tlie ancient Pyn, who occupied Promo, huriit thou* dead and biuicd the 

ashes on the hill sides, Figure 1* 
illustrates the form of the funeral runs 
in which the aslics of the dead w'cre 
deposited and sliows other specimens 
of their earthenware. Figure I, /is a 
go])iet for holding drinking water*, and 
1, <? is a tobacco pipe. The ancient 
people of Prome and Pagan as well 
as of the Shan States were gi’catly 
addicted to smoking, as evidenced by 
the large number of i>ipes unearthed 
in tl)cse localities. 

Another interesting ol)jcct isn minia- 
tine pagoda cut out of crystal, the 
sliapc of which is that of tiic 
^ Baw])nwgTi Pagoda, and bespeaks its 

ancient origin. The non nails depicted in figure 5 were unearthed on the lull sides 
together with the funeral inns. 



Taw Snix Ko. 


^ Cy. de Ueylit?, op. cit. Plutc T, No. i. 

8 In 1006 ,-1 compete specimen from t]ic same die m;is 

= Goncm! de Boyli', oj,. cil. p. SO, fig. G2, call. a. ch.ndca TiUea.,, Irat ll«s to oaonom,«. 
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EPIGRAPHY. 


F\UTiIXG the |)criod under rcrie-w tlirec parts of the 'Epiyvaplda Indica were 
vh. Parts and YIII of Y^olmne XX. and Parti of Volnmo.X. The 
la^t contains the iirst instalment of Professor Liiders’ List of Prahmi inscriptions 
(jNos. 1 to 149). The late Dr. T. Bloch has contributed an article on tlie Umbrella 
Siatr inscription from Saheth-Maheth. The record is Ferj much damaged, 
but enough remains to make it clear that the inscription is identical with the 
cpi£^rai)h on the pedestal of the large standing Bodhisattva from Saheth-Maheth 
jaihlislicd hy himself {1^2^. Ind.^ Yol. YIII, p. ISO/*.). He states that no possible 
doubt can he raised against the correctness of Cunningham’s identification of Saheth- 
Ylaheth with Sravasti. Of the two Bnddhist inscriptions from Sarnatli, edited 
by 13i\ Konov,-, one is the Buddhist creed and the other contains a short enumeration 
of the ririifciscfchchaSi tlie fundamental doctrines of the Buddhas. These four truths 
form flic essence of the famous Benares serjiioii, and the inscrij)tion is appropriate 
at Ihc spot where the Buddha first ‘Gurned the wheel of the law.” The language 
of the inscription is the Pali of Buddhist litemture, and Hr. Xonow thinks the 
passage cut on the stone is meant as a quotation from the Buddhist Canon. In this 
case, wc have epigraphical proof of the existence of a Pali Canon iu the 2nd or 
ord century A.H. Ibis is, besides, the first old inscription of Xorthern India in 
llio language of tlie Southern Canon. 

Tlie AhhOna Plates pnhlishcd hy Mr. Patbak belong to the time of the 
Ivatnchchnri king Sankaragana, and arc dated in Kalachnri Samvat 317, correspond- 
ing to A.H. 595. The Arahg copper-plate edited hy Mr. Hira Lai introduces a 
family of Gujita feudatories, ruling apparently over Chattlsgarh, of whom the 
following succession is given : — 

Sura 

I 

Dayita (I), 
ribljlslmua, 

(I) 

DayitavaniiaJi (11). 


Bhhiw-?rna (11). 



EPISEAPHY. 
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Tile (late of the record is the Gupta year 282 corresponding to A.D. 601, 
Uclayasena of the Muude^Tari inscription pnWished by Mr. E., D, Banerji is not 
known from other records. His date is the year 80 ndiioli Mr. Banerji thinks must 
he refeiTCd to the Harslia era. The Timmapnram plates of Yislmurardhana I, 
Tishamaskldhi are undated ; hut, according to Professor Hultzsch, Yislinurardhana 
was still a dependant of his elder brother, the Western Chalukya king PuIikeJin II. 
at the time of the grant. The order contained in it was issued irom Pi.shtapura. 
the modern Pithapnram in the Godavari District. The Chaudravati inscription of 
Chandradeva edited by Dr. Konow is the earliest known record of the Galiadaralas 
of Kanauj. The same scholar publishes the Sarnath inscription of Kumaraclevi, 
queen of Govindaohandro. Kumaraclevi is said (o have been a daughter of the lord 
of Pithi, it;., Pithapraram in the Godavari District. The KarSyanjial record of 
Gimdamahadevi dated in A.D. 1111 adds to our knowledge of the liistory of Bastar 
in the Central Provinces, which Mr. Hira Lai has been trylnc to elucidate, hi- 
giriiig us the names of three Kaga kings W'ho ruled over that part of the couiitrj", 
«- 7 v. Dharavarshadeva, his son SomeSvaradeva and his graudson Kanharadeva, The 
Arigom (ancient Hadigniina in Kashmir) inscription records the coiistrnotion of a 
tci/mi'fl by Hamadeva, son of Kiilladeva, in order to replace a w'oodcu structure 
burnt down by king Sihdia, whom Dr. Konow ideutifies with .Tayasithba (A.D. 
1128). The inscription is dated in Samvat 73 which must be referred to the 
Laukika era. In thi.s ease, the date would correspond to A.D. 1197. 


In the Jami‘ Masjicl at Burhanpui- (Central Province.'.) is a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion dated in A.D. 1590, recording the constmetiou of the mosque liy the PSr&qi 
king Adi! Shah. The Kvishnapuram plates published by Messrs. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao and Rao Sahib T. Raghaviah belong to the time of tlie Vijayanagara king 
Sadasiva. They are dated in Saka-Samvat 1489, the cyclic year Prabhava, 
corre-sponding to A.D. 1567-8 and are two years subsequent to the battle ol’ Talikota. 
According to^lr. Hira Lab the spurious Laph.a plate purporting to he dated in 
[ Vikramti-lSamvat 806 (=A.D. 7-19) during the reign of the Haihaya king 
PrithTideVa was fabricated “somewhere between 1860 and 1870 A.D. liy a 
Sanskritist of Ratanpiu’. ” 

The earliest mscripiious discovered during the year raider review are from 
Southern India, ivhere two more caverns with rock-cut beds and Brahmi inscriptions 
were discovered in the Madura District. Hone of these iu.soriptioiis have so far dis- 
•closed any king’s name. But they show that the possession of an alphabetical system 

was one of the factors in the ciTilDation of the P.lnclya kingdom in the second and 

third centuries B.C. In the Korfclicrn Circle, nino mscriptions belonging to tlie 

Kushana period have been brought to light. They range m date from the year 51 

to the Vear 84 Huvishka’s dates are 31, 35 and 42 and he msenphon of the year 
■81 beloi'iss-to the time of Vasudeva. Dr. Yogcl cousulcrs the rjn of Huvishka as 
the great flourishing period of Mathma art. At Mora he has found the romams of 
a Infllding wdtli eousiderahle fragments of images in the Kushana style uhich 
belong apliarently to four standing figures, three n.ale and one female. Dr. Yogcl 
counelts \L frlgments with the “images of the five heroes mentioned m he 
Mora inscription of the Great Satrap Rajuvula. In this case, the msenphon on the 
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female figure dated during tlie reign of Huvislika would sliow that Eajurula and his 
son were not indepeudent lailers of IMatlmra hut governors under the Kushana king 
Huvislika, x^ro'\ided the two records are coiiteznporaneous. 

All archaic inscription from Olakkur in the South Arcot District (Ao. 356 of 
1909) furnishes the name of a nen' king, vh., Prithivivitapahkura-Adiyaraiyan. 
Perhaps he was a Pallava king or chief. Of the Chalukyas of Badanii an 
important copper-jilate recox’d has been brought to light during the period under 
review. It was foiuid originally at Gadval in the Nizam’s Dominions. It is dated in 
iSaka-Saiiivat 506= A. D. 671, which was the 20th year of the reign of Yikrainaditj’'a 
I., surnamed Ilanarasika, Anivarita and Eajanialla. He is also described as ‘‘the 
destroyer of tlie Mahamalla family.” On the occasion of making the grant, the 
king’s army “ had entered the ChOjika country and was encamxied at Uragapura on the 
southern hank of the river Kaverl.” Uragapura seems to he a Saiiskritized form of 
tlie Tamil name Uraiyur. And as Uraiyur is actually situated on tlie soutliern hank 
of the river Kaveri and was the Chola capital in early times, it is not impossible that 
tliis ton’ll is meant. Kegapatam (Naga^ipattinam in Tamil) may also he the Tamil 
equivalent of Uragapura, though it is not on the southern hank of the river 
Kaveri. This mention of the Glialukya army having been eiicamiied at Uragajuira 
]>rovcs that the Chalukyas did actually iieuetrate as far south as tlie CliOla country in 
tlieir wars against the Pallavas. Tlie fact that the Glialukya army advanced beyond 
the Pallava dominions into Chola country may shoiv tliat the Cliulas (and 2 ierhaps 
also the Pandyas) combined with the Pallavas in oiiiiosing the invading Chalukyas. 
The Pallava op 2 )onent of Yikramaditya I. was Parame^varavarman who claims to 
have taken tlie city of llanarasika (/.c., Yikramaditya I.) and to liavc defeated liim at 
Pcrimilanallur. This place has not yet been idcutiiicd. There is, however, very little 
doubt that it must have been in the Tamil country, to judge by the name. If this be 
the case, it is clear that Vikrnmaditya I. must have invaded the PallaA'a dominions. 
Audit i.s not unlikely tliat this invading army jieiictrated as far soutli as the southern 
hank of the river Kavorl. As the Pallava records arc not dated, the chronological 
ord('r of tliesc events is jiot absolutely certain. PcrhaxxsParaincivaravarman repulsed 
at PeriivalanaUrir a coiinier-invasiozi undertaken in consequence of liis attack on the 
Chalukya ca 2 )ilal Yfd a pi. 

A second inscription at Olakkur in the Soutli Arcot District records the death of 
a hero when the village was destroyed during the reign of Ivampa-Pcrumal 
Kampavikramavarman). At Tinivellarai near Triclnno 2 )oly, a num])cr of inscrip- 
tions on a rock Avoro covered hy a modern ^ilatform hiiilt over it. 'Iliis lias recently 
been removed disclosing a number of Pallava. Pandya and early Chula inscrijdions. 
One of them belongs to the reign of the Pallava-^Maharfija DantinandiA’annan of the 
Braliiiia-lvshatra family. Tt is not unlikely that DantinandiA*arman Avas the son of a 
Dantivarman. Xow Dantivarina-Arnlnlraja of the Triplicane inscrijition calls liim- 
self Tnllaralnfhf-iiUtlca, DantiA'annan of tlie Tiruvc]larai inscription claims to 
belong lo the Pallavaiilaka-kula wliicli sprang from the I3]iarndvaja-//e/>*«. Danti- 
iinndivnnnan Avn^a member of (he Brahma-Ksliatra Imla, And a certain Nandippot • 
taniiyar Avho probably lived in the 3rd quarter of the 0th century A.D. 
Indonged to the Pnllavatilaka-kula. It stands to reason that the foregoing (avo 
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Danfcivarmans and Naudivarmans should he kept distinct from the Gahga-Pallara 
kings Vijaya-DantivilcramaTarniaii and Vijaya-I7ancUvikramaTamaii, no- 
■n^liere claim any connection either nitli the Pallavatilaka-Z^ii^ff or with the Brahma- 
Kshatra family. There is no doubt that there were some disturbances and a war of 
succession on the death of the Pallara king Parainc^varayarman II. The Udayen- 
dirain plates report that Ghitramaya-Pallava. wlio was probably one of tlie claimants 
to the throne, was slain by the usurper Naiuliyarman-Pallavamalla, who belonged 
to a collateral line. It may be supposed that those kings whose names do not stamp 
them as Ganga-Pallavas belonged to the branch of Parame^varavarman II, until we 
know more about the history of Southern India in the Stb and 9tb centuries A.D. 

The Bezwada inscription of Yiiddbamalla is an interesting ancient Teliigu 
record in Terse wJiicli may he assigned to the 9fc]i century A.P. The inscription con- 
sists of sereral soctions, wliicli record the building of a temple at Bejarada 


for the god Komarasyami by a certain Nripadhamundii, wliile king Pajah^aya Sat- 
yatrinetra Tiiddliamalla, the Ijeloved (son) of Nripaiikusa ivas ruling. The second 
section refers to the king’s grand-father Mallaparaja. The third section seems to 
report that a temple of Karttikcya was Irailt on the occasion of the king’s coronation. 
A portion of the inscription has to he read from the bottom upwards. The record 
shows that literary Telugu flonrished oven before the time of Naniiaya-Bliatta, 
the author of tho earliest extant Telugn work composed in the llth century A.D. 
uuder.the auspices of tho Easteim Chalukya king liajavaja I. (A.D. 1022-63). 

The earliest epigraph discovorccl in the Western Circle is from Scakrai and is 
dated in Samvat 879. It records (ho construction of a manclajm hy certain (josUM- 
Itas ill front of the goddess Sankara, now called Sakambhari. At Chatsu^in the 
Jaipur State is an inscription which refers to a now Giihila dynasty. A Ohahmana 
king named givaraia had a daughter named llatfava who was married fay the Guhila 
nrince Baladitya or Baldrka. Tlie main object of the inscription is to record that 
Baladitya built a temple of Muvari in commemoration or ins dead qimeii Eattavm 
The cni-raph is not dated, hut Hr. Bhandarkar thinks tliere can he little doulit that 
it has to he as-sirriied to the lOth century A.D. Among the stones recently added o 
the Ajmer Alnsciim, there are three inscribed oiias, two from 

from BvauA One of the stones from Pushkar hears two inscriptions, the first dated 
in SathVat 982, while tho second, whose date is not quite certain, mentions Dmgaia^ 
m second stone from Pushkar is much damaged hut mentions Wakpatoa, a, probably 
itoS with the Paramara Vakpati Muiijaraja. The temple ^ Haras (Jaipur 
SSno vn as Hara.uath was built in V.E. 1013 by a certain Allata, who was the 
V 1 r* ' Tnl-ulisa-Patupata teacher named Pratasta. It is interost.ng to note 

Snaila was the tutelary deity of the Chah family.^ The Harsha insenp- 

4 I r w In nia (dated in T B- 1030) which furnishes this laforniation u as edited 
tion of f ^ j^ielhovn iBp. Ind., Yol. II, p. 16). Of the same 

taflS “ hiWB.To3o'' ’ The date of the Sakiii record must, thereiore, he lOoo. 
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The Eastern Omlukyas of are represented by the Vemalurpd<?i^ plates 

of Ainma II. (A.D. DI5-70) wliich resemble the Maliyaj)iindi grant inihlishcd by 
Professor Hwkscli {Ep. IncL, VoL IX 5 p. 47) in the historical portion. Mangi 
and Sankila, the tn*o 02 :)pononts of Yijayaditya III. referred to in the latter, are 
also mentioned here as ridel’s of Kodaraba-rashtra and Pahala, respectively. 
Tiic grant registered in the plates made at the instance of the general 
Duggaraja, the great-grandson of the famous Panclarahga* mentioned as a 
contemporary of t'ijayaditya III. in the llasulipatam plates {Ep. EicL^ VoL 
V., p. 123). ' • • ■ . 

As may naturally he expected, the history of the Tamil countiy is intimately 
associated with that of Ceylon. Euring the period of Choi a ascendancy in Southern 
India, tJie contact with Ceylon was more intimate than at any other time. Parau- 
lakn I, (xV.D. 907 to 9IS) claims to have conquered Ceylon. But no records have 
.so far been found to substantiate this claim. The earliest Chola records found in tlie 
i'rlaiul belong to the reign of Bajaraja I. (A.D. 085-1013). These were discovered 


uln'ady in 1895. The Arclimological Gommissionei’ for Ceylon recently found Tamil 
records in the §ira and Yislinu temples at Polanuaruva and sent imjircssions of them 
for decipherment to IJIr. Krishna Sastri. Of these, the only complete inscription 
belongs to the reign of the Clioja king Parake.^arivarman alias Adhirajondradeva. 
A fragment of Rajjeiulra-Chola I. (A.D. 1011-48) was found among the incomplete 
ones. TJicso Cho|a records found in Ceylon coupled with tlie fact that, accordin*^' to 
II 1 C Singlialcsc cln-onicle Jla'lulicajisa, there Avas an intcricgnum about the jjeiiod to 
which they have to l)e assigned, prove that the Chola conquest of Ceylon was not 
merely a victorious inroad ])ut an actual occupation of the island. Oiic of the monu- 
ments of Chola rule in the island is the temple of SiA'a called A^anaA’anmadevi^varaiu- 
lulaiyar at Jananathamahgalam. Both the village and the tem^de situated in it 
woio called, the oi\e after a Chola king Jananatlia and the other after a Chola queen 
named VanaA%anmadevi. Afr. Krishna Sastri think.s that Janaiulthamangalam Avas a 
name of Polaniiaiuva itself. The Cliola conquest and su1)jugatiou of the island Avas 
so complete lliat BAjjaraia ordered some of tlie villages in llie i.sland to contribute to 
the daily requirements of Ibc Tanjorc temple built by him. 


Coming io the history of the Cholas avc find that Bajakesarivarmaii Bajadhira- 
jatlova (A.D. 1018-5:5) also boro the name Vijaya-llajonclratleva. The ]du<' appear 
(o have assumed this name towards the close of lus rcis^n. An insoriptron from 
Ivoncnrajaimram in the Tanjoro District dated during the reign of Da.iakesarivnrinnii 
ypiva-llajCndradcva rel'ers to liis “ taking the l.ead of 11, c Pandva kin- capture of 

i >esc <;onqucst.s arc generally incnlioned in inscriptious of 
Hajakesanvarmnn Ra.tadhna.iadCva. This identitv of Hajf.dl.iraia (I ) with ” 

“f:;rr ■" •’ -■> S !.<.»• "SloV 

I’-li'AhirnV' Jus^torical iiilrodxiction is that of 
i».iyiuluni j.i, 1 he nnme ilu^ kin^ here 

Sri-Vijaya-Jhljcndradcva. rs Hajakesanvannau Udaiyar, 


" limes, wlicnevora temple had fo he rebuilt to 

copy the htluc records ionnd o„ hs nails i„ton hook and then rc-engravo t h^ aja^ 
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on ilie new walk. Several such p‘)csr^« im-,- i ■ 

padelFara temple at Siddlialiiigamadam in tlie Zith Arirrir rT’ 
been « of stonoin the nei^n of %adi.:l: S; 

records found on its walls appear to hare Ijeen re-en<.)ied afto ri f 

completed. The Nattukottai Ghetties who are rehinli f - 

large scale in the Tamil country will do well to hear in ” ^ 

which thcruthlcssl, pull asrmder'were highl/yit 

At Eaghimathgadh m the Jaipur State is an inscription dated VE 1150 
refemng rtsch to the reign of a Chaudel king, whose name is, howeyei-. not 
mentioned. This shows that the local traditions are correct in saying that the 
country was once in tlio possession of the Chandel Rajputs. .At Jin-Mata (Jaipur 
State! Mr. Bhandarkar has found several records of the imperial OhahamLia 
dynasty. The earliest^ of them is dated in V.B. 1162 during the reign of 
Pyitliividevu, ie., PTithivu'aja I. aud records the rebuilding of the temple of the 
goddess Jin-Mata (Mahishasuramardiiii) by one Hathada, son of Mobile. Mr. 
Bhatidarkar remarks that the goddess has eight arms and tliat lier drinking i^ropen- 
sities are notorious. Two other inscriptions of the same temple belong to the time 
of Arnparaja, ie,, Arndrtija, son of Prithiviraja I. and contemporaiy of the Solahld 
king Kumarapala, and are dated in vSamvat 1196. A fourth epigraph dated in 
Samvat 1230 records the liuilding of the mandapa of the temple during the rei^n of 
Somedvara, i.e., the Chahamona sovereign Somedvara. 

Of the early Panclyas^ an ijiscriptiou has been foaud at Tiruve[iarai of 
Maraixjadamn surnamed Pandya-Maharaja, whom Mr. Krishna Sastii identifies 
Avith the Maraiijadaiyaii of the Trichinopoly cave inscription and the Yaragima- 
Maharaja of the Amhasamudram record. The most interesting among the later 
Pandya inscriptions is a record of Jatdvarman Trihluivanachakrcavarfeiu Sundara- 
Pandya (No. 315 of 1909). It sets forth that a few Brahmanas and a few Vellala 
Sudras, arming themselves with weapons, committed murders, insulted Brahmana 
women, committed Tohl)cry and destroyed cattle. The matter was reported to tlie 
local authorities wlio punished the offenders. Evidently the punishment had no 
deterrent effect and the people agaiii complained against these rebels. The next 
governor of the province commissioned one of Iiis subordinates to (leal with the 
rebels effectively and despatched a regiment of Malaij'aja soldiers to his help. 
Two of the rebels were secured hvrt w'ere siihsequeiitly liberated by the others who 
attackecUhe officers of the king aud their party. The king tlien is.sued stringent 
orders that the I'ehels should he captiwed wlicrcvcr found and pnnished according to 
rules applicable to the lower classes ; that ihetr honscs and other hereditary property 
he sold to temples or other charitable institutions ; tliat the money thus realised he 
credited to the treasury in payment of the tine imposed on them ; and that the 
balance, if any, ho presented to temples as a permanent charity in the names of tlie 
criminals.” The emses for this outbreak are not given. Yalluvaiimlalvan ''gover- 
nor of Yalluvanadu ” was the commissioner entrusted n ith the suppression 
of the rebels. He was evidently a man from Malabar. And . the regiment of 
Malaiyala soldiers were probably Nairs. How they came to he in the vicinity of 
Tirukkachcliur in the Ghingleput District is not stated. It may be that the Naivs 
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of ^Inlnbar ^vci*e looked upon ns intrepid soldiers in ancient times and ^rere in 
requisition udierevcr there 'vvas rrar or rebellion. 

Kakatlva history receives fresh elucidation from the inscriptions of the dynasty 
copied during the year under revieiv in the Palnad and Ba])atlat taiukas of the 
Guntur District. The accompanying genealogy of the dynasty is based on those 
ns well as the other known records of the dynasty. 


Ko Icci (.}f/a gcfica logg. 


Ourjftyji. 

PrOlii. 1. 

t'onstriictpd u Li" tank called Kesari. 
Beta or Bctnia, 

Trihh u c a 7W7m lla. 

Bi'ola or Proila (II). 
Surnaiiicd Jaj^aiik'eaayttt, 
m, MuppaLulcvl [f>r Jluppaniadcvi) 
(A. 1). 1117). 


Uiidrn, iinhadeva or 

tir. Badiuri (?) Mndlmva, 

lUSI, 11070 • Bayvainbika. 

fiiinapiitl or Ganapaj 
in. Xiifamfi and Perninfi 
[Saka lUn (lOtL rcjpml ycar).1183.'‘ j 

By SGuiti ^ ' 

lliidrrnitlia * 

(Sakn 2nd year * ; Saka llitS') 

! 

Miiiiiinaclandi.i, 
la. to iMahrideva (?) 

I’rn(:*pirudra 
ISnka iLUn to 12111. 


T/iVfie oi/ici Jt’jiv 


tianapriiiiLri 
n to IV'ta 


(fc'ala ll7-»). 


At .Arofuii^aic is :i chavtcroC Ganajiati (.latcsi ia A.TJ. 1 21 ], - 5 ) i.ssncrl in favour 
■of inorcliants iradini; oil sea wlio.sa vc.ssols u.v.l to ul or sim-t from the seaport 
of ^doiupnll.:, ofhenvise known as BeSiinyvaLkondapaitana. Tliese vesscis are 
stated to have l.ce.i tradinir witli islands and eeasi lowiis iu distant countries The 
kin-s used to eonn.cato all the cnrini, irol.l, eiephanis, horses, preciou.s stones etc 

ofvesscdswh.ch,on aeco,mtofnnfav,,nrahle,vea.l,er, were stranded and wi’ecked 

near ^lotupalle. Iv.nt: Ganapafi declares : Seeing that protection of my suhiects 
IS far more important to me th.nn my life, no have remitted out of compassion all 
taxes except on tln.e enterprisim, merehant.s iradiut; on t],c sea in order 


' S-c t1 c Mn !^ 

* S.-s •» «* >Js 
' AV. - rf 0 


' T] 11 - 7 t 

■K'f ' T‘c' tl f Ver, 
.» ?■; 'rT.v‘-bi! Bip 
* JIa frit V; iK'.'::;.!.;. 


'■rt fer 

.'Jnn. niidr.'tTii,.; rcjini'cl for over dOyenrs. 
-r. wir If'-k'-OL I'nnjrmjdi dj. 

-a! cvilb-, 
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l. fa,,„ „a to pAcipb a 

ptoteWj cototopod, u, tl» a„.to„ d,„v to, 4 Lp« L 

(ollo™ng»,*oles: siuid.l-n™>,l. coiialij cto.iJior, Clitoacopbo,, 

; "'T -If? ’r"*!' <»ppd riac. iim 

(^esm), ieatl, silk-thread, corals, perfumes, pepper and avcca-nuts. 

The Reddi chief Annapota supplemented in A.I). 1358-9 tin's clun-ter of 
Ganapati. He permitted tl.e merchants of Motupalle who trealed with distent 
islands and coast towns to stop at their will in their houses at Motupalle and to 
leave lor other places (without ^any official pressure). He also remitted the tax 
called apn.trika-daiHla'm on foreign merchants who traded in his dominions. The 
duties on gold and silver were abolished ; a third of the export duty on sandid was 
remitted and merchants wore allowed the liberty to sell their imprfe to anybody 
under any conditions and to e.xport any goods they cliose. It was also proclaimed 
that heiicoforwavd no clotlis would be detained in the warehouse (?) and foils on 
other articles would under no circumstances he different from what they were 
before. Tbe following rates were also fixed : — 

{A) Goods from the South : on 100 packages of import, 3 packages ; IQO 
cloths of export, 2 coins (?). 

(.B) Imports from tim North : on 100 imckages 5 ; on 100 clothsof export 
coins {?). 

(G) On exports : 3 coins (?) on 100 cloths. D. 7i (coins (?) ) on lOo 
pearls. 

In the Burma Circle 53 inscriptions were copied from the Prome, Rangoon,. 
Pegu, Magwe, Thayetmyo and Sagaing districts. Of these 20 are in the Talaino^ 
language and the rest in Burmese dating from^the 12th and later centimes of tlie- 
Christian era. 

The Archeological Surveyor of the Northern Circle gives a list of 205 Musal- 
man inscriptions copied by his assistants. The earliest of them is dated in Hijra 
593 (A,I>. 1197) and is one of the oldest in India. Another found in the Purana 
Qila at Delhi is in Sanskrit aud Persian and records that '‘12 highas of land nitli 
a pucca well near the Qila Kuhna hare been bought and a temple of Shri-Kirishna 
Bliagwan was erected/^ The income from this land was to l)e spent on the temple. 
Mr. Bhandarkar has also copied a few Sanskrit records of Muhammadan kings. 
Aiayadi,. i.e., Ala-ud-diUj of rTdginipuraj Delhi, is mentioned as the king in an 
inscription at Paijdukha (Jodhpur) dated in Sarhvat 1358 and at Jin-iirata (Jaipur) 
is one dated in Sauivat 1382 when Mahamaclasahi, ^luhammad Tughlaq, wns- 
reigning. The emperor Akhar is represented as the sovereign in an inscription at 
Bairat dated in §aka 1509 and his son Jahangir in a record of Samvat 1G77 from 
Medki (Jodhpur). In the Southern Presidency, Mr. Krishna Sastrl has discovered 
a Telugu epigraph of the Qutb Shahis of Golkonda. 

The inscriptions copied dnring the year throw some light on Jainism and its- 
teachers. In Southern India, Jaina antiq^ulties have been found in Kongar Pnjiyan- 
gulam and Muttnppalti, where caverns with rock-cut beds were also discovered, as 
well as in two other villages of the Madura District. Tlie former are accumpanied 
by Yatt(dnttu inscriptions which mention several Jaina teachers. Ajjautu 

s 2 
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already Icuoavu to us from other epigraphical records is one of them. His mother 
Gimamadivar is also referred to. Kurancli AttR-npR^dsi Bliatara of Venhn-nadii 
>vas another and his two disciples were Gunasena and Maganandi. Gunasena’s 
pnpil was Kanakavirn-Periyacligal. Kanakanandi-Bhataraj his pujiil Ahinandan. 
Bhatfira (I), his piijnl Arimandala-Bhatara and the latter’s 'pwpil Ah i nan da a 
Bhatara (11) are the other teachers mentioned in these Yattelnttu records. A care- 
ful collation of lliese with the inscriptions found at KaUigumalai and other ancient 
Jaina centres would surely yield yaluahle results for the history of the Jaina sect in 
JSoutliern India. TTe knoAV from Tamil literature that the Jaiuas continued in the 
Panclya kingdom down to the 7th century A.D., when the Saiva saint Tiirajhana- 
snmhandar discomfited them in a religious disputation and converted the then reign- 
ing Pandya Icing from Jainism. If the Panclya king was a Jaina in the 7th centmy 
A. 1)., there must liave been a very large numher of followers of that creed in his 
dominions. Consequently, it is no wonder that we find ancient Jaina monuments, 
in tlie ^Madura and Tinnevelly districts. Tliat these should he found in such close 
proximity to monuments which may tentatively he assigned to Eiiddliism requires 
some explanation. Future researches must decide what relationship the two creeds 
l ore to one another in the Tamil countiy. 

The inscriptions which Mr. Bhandarkar examined in llajpntana furnish the 
names of a numher of later Jaina teachers. The temide of Prir^vanatha at Bairat 
ttlic ancient Vivata 2 jnra of the jL/'aIidbIid}*ata) is now in tlie ^^osscssion of the Sravgis, 
/.e.. the Digainhnra Jainas There can, however, he no donht, says Mr. Bhandarkar, 
that the teinidc originally belonged to the Svelamharas. An inscrijdion Imilt into one 
of ilic enclosure walls of the temple, dated in Saka 1509= A.H. 1587 refers to Hiravi- 
jaya as the jiontifY and Akhar as the sovereign. Of Hiravijaya of the Tajiii-ffaobcli/ia 
w(' know from other sources that he j)ersuaded the em2:)eror Akbar to issue an edict 
forbidding tlie slaughter of animals for 0 jnonths, to abolish the confiscation of the 
proj)crty of deceased jiersons, the Sitpjia tax and a hdlca^ 1o set free many caiitives, 
snared birds and animals, to jnesent Satrumjnya to the Jainas and to estahlisli a Jaina 


library. His jmpil was Yimalaliarslia. One of Ihe inscriptions found on the hill 
called Sivdungar near Cliatsu, dated in Saiiivat 1550, mentions Padinanandin of the 
yi\\\r\-faytgha, Sarasvnti-//rf^?//cr////^^ Balatkara-^^u;m and the line of the dchdrya 
Ivundakunda. Ikndmanandin* was followed by Suhliacliandra and Jinachandra. 
One of the pu])ils of the latter was Eatuakirli. A record of Y.E. 1G77=:A,D. 1G20 


rn>in IMedta (Jodhpur) refers to Jinarajasuri of the ICharatara-/7^c?/^c7///r/ and Jina- 
sTigam. Jinavaja was the ^mpil and successor of Jinasiihlia who is said to have 
received the title of Yvgapvmlhdmi from the emperor Jehangir. He also Iniilt 
r\h:,r,is or toinples in Knliila (Kul)nl) and Kaslnnira. and caused 1 lie edict of non- 
slau-ldcr to be procdaiincd at Srikara, §rlj)nrn (Srinagar) and Garijanaka (Gazni) 

.linaMmlni uas the pupil of •Tiuadiandni. on u Jiom, it is said, the tide of r«n«- 

pr,u}h,-,ua had keen conferred hy Akhar. Of Jinachandra it is said that ],e caused 
the «lict of uou-..lauud.tcr to I,e annually pro.nulgntecl during the periods of aslUShiJca 


•• />. /.'t /.. V.A n,v rs. 

• Ta tt vtr^r.-i-n t-M Jain-* 
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and other aquatic animals in the sea near 
^ Shmhhativtm, w Cambay, and caused the tax at Satmmjaya and otberplaeesto be 
(tecontmued. Reference is also made to the Vpddkjaya Sanmyaraja and tl.e 
l acJuilcas Hamsapramoda, Samayasimdara and Ptmyapradbniia. Of these, Sainaya- 
raja a pupil of Jinachandra and Samajasundam the preceptor of Harslia- 
naudaua. The earliest record of tlie Kbaratara-r/fle/fc/z/ia at Media is dated in V.D. 
1507 and speaks of an image of Santinatha as haring been installed hj J'iua])hadra 
and Jinasagava. Of the Tapa-paek/zkt pontifis also a few are mentioned. An in- 
scription dated Y.E. 1653 refers to the zustailation of an image of Saatinatha hy 
YijayasenasuiP of the Tapa-z 7 «c/zff/i/ 5 ,«. Inscriptions of the time of his pupil 
Pijayadevasuri are dated V.E. 1677-87. The earliest record of the gaohchha, dated 
in Samrat 1569, refers to the consecution of an image of Sumatinatha hy Hema- 
vimalasuri. 


As regards Indian mytliology, a fe\y words are necessary. Dr, Vogel lias found 
additional proof of the prevalence of Ifaga worship in ancient Mathura in an inscribed 
statuette wiiicli was being worshipped as Dan-ji (Daldev) in a temple in tlie city of 
(Mathura), hut ndiicli undoubtedly represents a hhiga. He adds : “The Hagas were 
supposed to reside in rivers, springs, lakes, ponds and tanks and to possess ])ower to 
yield rain. This explains vdiy they are so extensively worshipped by the agrlcidtiiral 
population of India.^' Tiie Yakshas, of whom Kubera, the god of wealth, was the 
chief, were regarded as keepers of treasure and worshipped accordingly. iVt Tiiyapur 
near Mathura was olztaiued a sculpture which represents a female deity sealed Avith 
an infant in her lap and four children between her feet. The pedestal is carved 
with a group of chlldz^en at play. Dr. Yogel has no doubt tliat there is a close 
relation between this sculpture and effi^gies of Haritt, the goddess of fertility and 
queen of the Yakshas. The villagers were worshipping fliis image us Gandhari, 
the jnother of the Kanvavas. - Dr. Yogel also notices a sculpture of the^god Sarya 
seated on his chariot. The mmiher of horses hy which the chariot is drawn is only 
four here, Avhile according to Brahminical iconography the iiumijer is seven. 

In one of the rock-cut shrines at Ivunnakbudi in the Madura District {Madras 
Presidency) is an interesting groujz of sculptures. The group consists of a four- 
armed figure of the god Yishnu; Brahman holding in Iavo of his hands the padma 
and the water vessel (ham(()/daln) and folding the palms of the two other arms in a 
worshipping posture ; the god Siva with four arms holding a deer in one hand and 
a club in the other, while the other two hang down. On the right top of this image 
of §iva is a swan! On his right(?) side again is figured a standing image of Yishnxi 
in a Avorsliipping posture. This appears to be an earlier representation of &ira as 
Lingodbhaya, in which the gods Siva, Yishnu and Brahman are cut on a tall Iviga. 
Siva is there figured in relief over a countersunk depression of the Imja, Avhile 
Brahman and Vishnu are cut in relief on the surface of the livga, the former at 
the top and the latter at the bottom. Mr. Ehandarkar refers to a sculpture of 
this scene discovered by him during the year under review at Haras (B^rsha) in 
Jaipur. At Alamhalckam in the Triohinopoly District is a record of 

^ He was to Labhapam More) and rocoiv.i 

from bim gj-eat boBom's } Vol. 11, p. 38. 
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Ptfijnkesarivarman Trliicli refers lo a temple of Saptainatrika. This “Mr. Krishna 
Sasiri identifies i\Tth the modern Scllivainman temide Tvhcrc the inscription liashecn 
found. Paring tlie reign of Ivajadluraja, this temple continued to he dedicated ta 
“the .seven mothers.'* In a later record the same shrine seems to he referred to by 
shrine of Pidari.” An inscription of the ^Vestern Chulukyn king Ehuloka- 
inalla dated in Saka-Sariivat 1051, tlie Saumya-Samvatsara (=:A.D. 1120-30), records 
a ccift lo a temple of the Hindu Trinity, viz,^ Brahman, Vishnu and Siva at 
Gurizfila in the Guntur District. Tiie inscription is engraved on a Naga pillar 
and refev.s in the heginning to the eight Xagas, Sesha, Yasuki, Takshnka, 

Karknta. Ahja, Mahambuja, Sahkhadliara and Kulika. 

In a temple at Saladdlpura (Jaipur State) nliich may be assigned to about the 
T2th century A.P. are some interesting sculptures. Above the shrine door on the 
dodicat(jry block is a standing image oC Siva 'with Ganai^nti on bis jn’ojjer riglit and 
file iroddcss Vaislmavi on his left. The door jambs arc sculptured with the remain- 
ing suptifvulfrh. Above on the frieze arc the navagraha. Tlio exterior of the 
shrine contains three central niches, of which the niche on the north side is occupied 
]}y Varaln, that on the south hy Cliamimda and the third l)y a goddess with eight 
hands. Each of these goddesses has a man for lier vtihana. Tlic outside walls of 
the shvluc contain representations of the ashia-dil'jndnkcff. Kubeva is hero shown 
with the ram as his vehicle and Kirrifi with a man {not a dog). Tama has two 
hands of which the left holds a skull-crowned mace. 

At Phalodi in Jodhpur Stale, are two ancient temples, one of Puv^vanutha 
and the other of Brahmuiu. The legend concernijig the origin of the fonner is 
that the image of Pai'i^vanfitha hciicntli a tree used to he s})ontaneonsly bathed 
with milk from a cow belonging lo a Jaiiia. Tiie Jaina originally sas])ected 
the cowherd hut was event nally satisfied as lo how the milk of the cow was heino' 
dispos(?d of. This image of Pilrsvaualha was then enshrined in the i^rcsent temple. 
The same legend is related ahout llio origin of flic Jalakantliesvara temple at 
Vellore (in the :Ma(lras Presidency). Here the god Siva in the Jhrm of a five-headed 
cohra' takes the place of the image of Pru'^vaiiatlia. 


V. A^enkavya. 


' H. A. J/rt' V rt cf /A** 


ArreJ Diifctc'^ \’ol. 11. 


rp. 418 IT. 



THE KANISHKA CASKET INSCRIPTIONS. 


T he very admirable impressions which Mr. Marshall has made of the inscriptions 
on the lid and sides of the Kanishka casket found at Shah-jv'khpheii in 
March 1909 axe here published for the first time, for the benefit of chose who wish 
to compare the originals with the transcripts and translations which I have previously 
piiblislied elsewhere.^ 

The Avriting is everywhere rendered in series of faint and minnte dots, which 
made the prei^aration of facsimiles an excB 2 :)tionally clifaciilt and dolicate task, which, 
lioweyer, Mr. Marshall has managed to achieve with the splendid results here i^hown, 
(Plates lill and LIII.) The excellent photograph of the casket, ith the coin found 
near it and the crj^stal reliquary contained in it, Avliicli held the ten fragments of 
bone n-hicb were tbe Euclclba Eelics, is also published here, in order to render this 
■paper a self-contained record of the epigraphs. For tbe photograph as u ell as for 
"the impressions my acknowledgments are due to Mr. Marshall. 

The writiuo- itself is in the cursive script of the Kharophthi alphabet, tho 
Individual ffAs/mras measuring about fo lot in height. In form they aie clrarly 
later than the characters of the Tasila copper-plate of Patika. which are also dotted, 

nmd a pronounced tendency is noticeable toward a flourish to the left the bottom 

■of all letters permitting of this addition. Thi.s iiomisli re.mmblos the «-voueI as 
written in the KharoshtM of the oldest period, hut eonfu.sion is avoided by mdieatmg 
Ihe real u by a definitely closed loop. 

Tlie hm,™ is » misoioiislj Samtritisios fc™ ‘ * I 

, Imi tl.« — »'»> » f 

ma, eiptoi. tte strcsll S...si«tio ' 

■feels that it verges on correct Sanskrit. +n '.flti 

As rec^ards the interpretation of the inscriptions I have httle or nothing to add 

AS re,,aias me lumi i ,,PTertholes.s reprint my rcadmg.s here for 

io my previously published remrks, hut ^ th emendations have 

'Convenience of reference, nientioiimg a feu ] 

-occurred to me. 

— Inrxc, lyo^dkr anU, for 1908-09, fp. W ftiKl 20, and 

A. S. S. for 1808-09. pp. 51 fi. Cf. oto /• i?- -i- S- P- 
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The iiv>t of the four {cf, Plate LIT, figure h), Avhicli is found on the toi) of 
the lid, riianin" across the petals of the fulPhlouTi lotus ^ith Trhich this surface is 
decorated, I read : — 


A ch ari/a n a Sa 7*vastivad i )i a [jh] jyanf/rahc. 

This may he rendered, “ Por the acceptance (or, as the in’operty) of the 
Dt/Ctors of tlie school of Sarvastivadius.” At first I thought the first akshara of 
the last %vord was certainly pra, Imt I am less sure of this now, and no longer feci 
warranted in representing the original as a mistaken writing. The whole is of 
cuur^c a familiar formula, calling for no special remark. iSTor need we perha];)s be 
surprised at finding the dedication of Kanishka’s Buddha Belies addressed to a sect 
of the ninayana, since the aiithorities arc agreed that the codification at the Council 
of Kanislika was in accordance with the doctrine of the Sarvastiradiiis, and Hiuen- 
Thsang specifically mentions the fact that even in his time the priesks living in 
Kanislika's monastery adjoining the great stiq^a of Peshawar followed the Little 
Vehicle.' 

But, with Kanislika’s adherence to the Hiiiayaua so abundantly i^^^ved, it is 
difilcult to follow 3Ir. Vincent SmitlPs argument that the occurrence on Kauishka’s 
Coins of the Buddha figure in the midst of a crowd of heterogeneous deities is due to 
the prevalence of ^lahriyfinism." 

Knnishka’s conception of Buddhism apjjcars certainly to have been the concep- 
tion of the Sarvfistlvdda school, and that this school belonged to the Hinavana is 
tjstablished.'* It is, however, undoubtedly surprising, if this is so, that the tradition of 
Ivaiiishka's Council should have been so completely forgotten among the Hinavauists 
in the south, and knowledge of it have heon preserved only amo]ig those aiorthcrn 
nations where iiie ^faliayana predominates, Kow is it, in fact, that a self-acknow- 
ledged Jluiayanisl has become the hero of the IMiihayana schools? Perhaps tlic 
explanation of the seeming paradox is to be found in the lack of really important 
difi'erouccs between tlie two at- that early age, and j^avticnlarly among tbe larn-clv un- 
Jndian peoples of the Xovth-AVe>l Prontior. Even to-day the Ilindas of the Peshawar 
Valley would seem hopelessly lax to ibe stricter Brahmans of Benares, and in all pro- 
b:\b\Hty even tbi^ lUnayana of Gandhava would have seemed unorthodox to the old 
asM-mblies of :Nragadha : while ])ossibly the currency of the Panishka Iraditioji in the 
imrth may have been due to g<a)grapliical rather lluni sectarian causes in the first 
in>tanc<'. 


TIu- s.-c.ni(l in^eripfioii (of. Tlat(> 3.111. li- o), wliicl, occur,. l)ctwceu (he ii-ures 
of the living' , 000 ..' in the l..niul (Iccoratin- (he loMer edo,- of (ho lid, is uiifortimntclv 
.ilcLnldc now, ostlic metal here is more eorroded than anywhere else, and IhesurfaJc 
ha. iv-ded olT in sevrnl ida<-... .V few individual can he traced with soum 


» r, vi, /;, .-r< . » l■^ jrr.fr r,< 

“■ Vf V. A Sr . Jfiff ^4* 1 ^ <V 1 
' T V n jf. ‘Si- tf //,. 



\c\ J, jr.t, 

^ . y. l>r.a . .I., y, *JtS. 

y '* 

1 * ;r 1 rt-..U- of S sr\; 

foUfr.v.vl tJ,. 


. l>p. 21^r. Thf' r<*jn;irk In* I-ThJtifi 

-• in »(.Tonl',!K.* witli oiio, j-onu- wUIi 
fh v.vri* nfior all, 

titti*? rijmo\e« all douU 
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degree of certainty, and, irlieu I had the original before me, I thought I could defect 
traces of three counected characters, ha^ and shha ; 1nit the facsimile does not 
permit even this hypothetical reading. I must therefore leave tills one of the 
inscriptions quite untouched. 

The third epigraph [cf. Plate LIII, fig. h) is found on the main body of the 
casket, between the heads of the figures in the principal frieze, and, as can ho 
seen from the impression here published, is in the main readable with certainly as- 
follows : — ‘ 


deyfldhurmo sid'vasatvana |?h]' JiidasuhaHham bhuvatu. 

This is another welhkuown formula and signifies, “ l^Iay this pious gift redound 
to the welfare and happiness of all creatures.' —No doubt can attach to the majority 
of the aMeras here, aud the only points calling for special mention are the 
peculiar forms of certam coujuncts. In Buhler^s Tables the form giyen for rma is 
evidently the same in essentials as we have it here, with the addition of an oblique 
stroke on the left. The precise value of this I am somewhat doubtful about. But it 
is obAfiously intentional, aud apparently meant for a vowel stroke, and for thi^se 
reasons I venture to read the symbol as r7]^o. I should note, though, that I can find 
no other instance where the stroke for o is added at this angle, which, indeed, appears 
to be an exact reversal of the usual inclination, A vowel mark whiclu< ifimost 
identical with this occurs in connection with a ya on the lion capital at Mathura, and 
with ya is registered by Buhlex as representing e. But the absence of other nomina-^ 
tiyes iu « in ‘these casket insoiiptions, as yell as the strono- Sanskrtoton noteeabie 
both lead me to prefer the reading c. despite the f 
■ wonders if the unusnal position of the stroke may not perhajB he due to 1 

the itself The ^ 

cause, and a further analogous ins a ^ • AT,Ath#^riT>tcrestiTi^ 

• J.1 4 - wUi nil k different in form to that shOAMi by iiuaier. .LooniLss 

companson is the which i 

that the coastitueY to its elements the symbol for 

be no doubt as to the rea 

M ; the dilfei^nce between^ and e to m ^ ^ 

be due to an intention of uMarc as'rf/oM«, but unfortunately I 

this assumption I have transen ^ consonants 

... .H. .. M -J » «» 

attention may perhaps be cade. ^ lescrables 

former shows the late square torm o .j, at the same time more 

. fa .Me the I*, » »».««-«■» 

angular, than any of the 

of 0 to tto loft ot tho foot 

of the obomtoT na con W code out » “"f ”‘1. Lto Tbo MMon of the onnoon™ by a enno, 

- = W Sic Aural Stein, again, I ^'"1,!^ vono rf it/ 

(o the loft or in the cate 6t certain lote« ‘‘f“ "V..;, Sija.rtO' See Ea?son on the MpMit of 

S." '■ 

KhamtU Tfooxm^nis, ''' 

various plates tfith sucli rcooi’ds in Aacten <• 


1905. pp.464C/' 
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(i7:sh<n'as ])reiicnt any variations of interest from the usual type, and apart from tlie 
quoslioii of fliooiu clci/o(IIia?')no, and tlie afiusva7'a in rihatk the reading of the whole 
inscription may ho called certain. About .its meaning, of course, there is no doubt 
v.batever. 

Ajul now we come to the last and most important of the four epigraphs (c/. Plate 
LTI, hi:, c), namely, the one incised in the level spaces between the feet of the figures 
in the main Ineze on the body of the casket. Here, very unfortunately, two or three 
difneuUios do arise, and tliis is Avhy the impressions are published, at Hr. YogePs ndse 
sii‘jrirf‘-fion, in order that other scholars may satisfy themselves as to the correctness 
or ollunnvise of my interpretation. Isly own reading of the line is: 

ihisa ({(jUuld navnharmi (Jcyunshhasa 'ciharc onahasaiasa safigharaine,'^ 
and my original translalion, by wliich T still abide, ran, 

“Tlxc slave A^isalaos, Ihe Suporinteudent of Works at tlie Viharn of Kanishka 
in the monastery of ^lahascna.” 


Ill defence of tin's rendering lot me note the following. The word vihai^e I 
understand to I’cfer to the great monument wliich we now call the stupa of 
Kaiii^liha, where the casket was fonnd, Init which from the account given by 
lliiKUi-Thsang certainly appears to have partaken more of the nature of a temple or 
pai^oda tliau any actual stupa which lias been preserved to us ; witness tlie repeated 
Tcrercmms to its ninny stories and the legend of the robbers wlio “ wished to go in and 
steal/'- Tills would certainly seem to imply an inner chamber in the monument 
(wliicli may indeed have been as a whole not altogether dissimilar to the great 
temple or tower at Podh-Gaya), and the designation of it as a vihava would thus bo 
pcrhu’tly correct. According to Pa Hicn there seem to have been inanv such 
ritidvas in this district, each containing some object traditionally a.ssociated witli the 
Ihuldha, wliich it is clear from the accounts given must have boon more in tlio 
nature of 1ein])lcs or towel's than actual sluj^as. Assuming llicrcforo, that 
KanishkaV rlhara was om\ of this uumlier, I uiulcrstaiid the presemt inscription to 
lie, as it were, tlie signature'* of the officer in charge of its construction for Kanishka 
and 1 take it that this iimv ]>agodn was originally built at or near an older foundatioii 
(hen known as yiahasfma’s IMonastery. Of MalifisOiia or liis monastery nothim»- is 
known, hut it may readily !>e supposed that the latter was a smaller and liumbler 
structure than ultimately proved neeitssary for the accommodation of the largo body 
of prii-vts bromrlit together by tlie king, and tliat it then gave way before tlie lai-^er 
monasterA- uliieh the Chinese pilgrims foimd associated wifli Kanislika^s name alid 
p^wtions of which ive hnv(. now recovered. Xo other interpretation .seems po^ble 
nor act’d any <»lher bo sought, since nothing here assumed is contrarv. oitlier to tlic 
factvrw we know tln’m, or to inherent probalulitv. 


‘•I<n.,tU.i.oJnrncf.r to I.o rood witb .aT- 

Nir.. s..: i:;; // V, ^rv/’; f..nl>.rc in 0,o KLorO.Ml.J docu- 

>*'■' in «-n.lo:,„o«nt on 

T o i * fty np. In l^ Vo], IV, p. 
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'•the kanishka casket ikscsiftioks. 2JJC), 

general purport of the 

be ^dasa =.shve, i, so curious v 1 ^ ^ ^ to 

reading is legitimate ; nay more in tiJi . •^' correctness of tlie 

detect traces of dots between tbe da and anT^nl^T ^ 

original, so tliat there is at least , "2im T 

occur. I— dorig;nJ;\t^^^^^^ 

oraametital streamers deuoudiu^ from rt,« Fn- ^ '^^^ceame at this pomt were 
^ags in the - 

inscription, and it may weU he that this is actaally the case At T ^ t 

0 It, and I am thercloro constrained to abide by my former reading as by far the 
mos prehable to my own mind at least. The next dilEenlty to note, if diffienltyit 
be, IS the initial letter ol the second word, which I hare read as AgMa, and 
m eip^te ec , with Air. J'larshall’s help, as the Greek name Ag-isalaos, In older 
Kharoshthi this ahhara would certainly be read as n ; hut, despite the eonspicnons 
flourisli to the left at the bottom of the lete, there is no doubt, so far as I can see 
that the Tmvel actually intended is a simple a.; for ejscnliere thi'ou^Lout 
these inscriptions even elaborate hom^ishes like this are mmiesilj decorative 
and wholly without phonetic significance, while on the other Land a real u is 
clearly marked by a closed loop. The difficulty here, therefore, may fairly 
be called more apparent than real, and the reading AgUala may ^tancl 
with confidence. The next point is the initial letter in the foliou'ing word 
It is perhaps barely possible that the n here is not dental but cerebral. But 
since cerebralization would be bcorrect, and the apparent lengtii of the hook to the 
right may be due to the ornamental xigzag which here comes in from above to 
obscure the writing, I prefer to assume that the dental is intended, as it should 
be. The following ahslmro, is clear enough, and I do not think the succeeding 
ku will be challenged, but the next complex is not so clear. It seems to mo, 
thougli, that there can be no reasonable doubt biit what wo have here a repetition of the 
curious ahham in the third epigraph ivhich I have read as rmOy with the difference 
that here the vowel sti'oke crosses the main line, ie., is here the ron el i instead of 
the vowel o as ahore. In this way I arrived orginaliy at my readmg namharmi 
for the. -whole word, and I see no reason to alter this reading now, desihte the verj' 
real difficulty in assuming the form instead of the much more usual and 

indeed common form namlamkla} The difficulty is of course increased by the 
fact tliat I do see, or think I see, a U as the initial of the following word, the 
important pro 2 )er name Kanhhlcasa. But this A’a, it must he confessed at once, is 


' The wd mvakamiha ccmxs in the follomrig inscriptions j-SonSrl SUlpa railing inscription, (/. Ctinniu"- 
ham, mUsa Toj>es p. SJ3, P). XXin,8; Psrlnit railing inscription now, in tk Indian :k^Foum, Hultzsch . 
/jirf, ■ .471^ Yoi XXI, p. 233, No. 76 ; Enniieri cave inscription, cf. lirchf. Svrveti, TT. India, Vol. 
p.75 /.,No. 4, n LI. 'In tk form navahamaha in Amuriivati ficulpiure inscripHon, 0 / Hultwcb, Z.l)M.a 
Vol.XTi,p. -346, No, 53; and in tk form mvakartniga, in the Slaiiihiala inscription, cf. J.nA.S, f<ix 1009. 

pp. G45f.-[Ea0 
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verv doubtful. In support of my contentiou that this is the correct reading, despite 
the obscurity of the alcshara, I u’ould urge the folloudng. Pirst of all there is no 
doubt, there can he no doubt, but that this is Xanishka’s casket, because it was 
found, as'sociated with a coin of Xauishka, below the. foundations of wliat, for 
reasons published elsewhere, is most certainly Xanishka’s stfipa. That some royal 
personage is depicted in the figure above the word of which this alcsliaPd is the 
initial is proved by the figures of the sun and moon deities which Dr. Yogel has 
detected heliind the shoulders of that figure, as well as by an indication of the halo. 
Tliat. again, this monarch was of Xushan race is manifest from the whole style of 
tlio image, which agrees in all respects with the royal figures on the Knshan coins. 
That the word under discussion is the name of this monarch is shown, inferentially, 
])y the uay in uXich it is spaced to right and left of the feet, and unmistakably, 
by the third syllable, which is quite obviously sItJea. So far, therefore, it is clear that 
the word in question must he the name of a Kushfin king, and one of the two (or 
[)f>hhi]jly three) which contain the peculiar aksliara shha. But no one can possibly 
deny that the consonant of the second syllable is n, while it is equally clear that the 
j’ourth aJeshara is sa. The vowel of the second s^dlable, unfortunately,, is not so 
certain. It would perhaps be somewhat easier, as the inscription now stands, to 
read the rowel a than the vowel i ; hut at the same time due consideration sliould 
1)0 given to the fact that there is at least one dot which seems superfiuous for a 
f;implo net and which can most easily he explained as the fii’st of the series which 


originally formed the ? -stroke, the others having now been lost.’ In any case, we 
liave as a certainty either — 7ms1i7casa or-- 7iisJikasa as the genitive of what is, beyond 
■all question, the proper name of the Xushan monarch who deposited the only 
•casket contained in the depths of Avhat is certainly Xauishlia’s cJiaitya, In these 
•circumstances, therefore, I liave not the slightest hesitation Avhatsoever in readino* the 
word before ns as Kanishkasa, nor do I believe that tlie reasonableness of this 
reading can be cliallenged, despite the obscurity of the initial aksliara. To my 
own eye I must confess this s^unbol looks more like a simple a than it does like a 
i.Yf, and it* tliis is really tlie case it may percliancc be actually the final S3Tlable of the 
preceding word, which would give xis navakarinia for navakai'^niha ^ with Prakritic 
elision ol tlio h heUveen vowels. Exit to assume this in so strongly Sanskritic an 
inscription as all those on this casket are, and then further to assume that the 
writer nctnally forgot the initial syllable of his royal patron's name, does not Ippear 

0 me any simplification of tlie prolilem. Or again, reading it as «, it may perhans 
be (hat It IS still the initial of the king’s name with Praladtie elision of IL T bZ 

1 cm, find no anthority for (he omission of such an initial, and thus I prefer to abide 

by my original assumption, ./c, that the nZ-./mr a was really meant L ifcn hnUhal 

It. was liadly ^vntten in (he fir.st place, and has become further obscured by bciim 
jumble 1 up nith the preceding imgainly conjunct rmi, the crowdinn- ],ein- due to 
the nvder s desire (o space the royal name ecpially on both sides of tlm royaf 


iiiip.U M-ltiHc of 11, c r.ime.'hoTCwr lie f °ir" tlio original. ■ As ngntUtt the 

.till Itio r.ots (o Uc left, visible at llie Cool of Uir nl- J my belief that ICnaisbla’s name is intended 

i Jiave noticci l.-iow. '"Prort the re.vdins n, tlie poisibilify ..f ™ 
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Jd all eveutSj tliere is not tlie faintest shadow of a douhfc in my own niiud but 
that the characters before us represent, in either one way or another, the name of the 
-great Kushan King Kanishka, whose figure is clearly depicted abore, and in whose 
mighty monument the casket was actually found. 


D. E. SrooNER. 



THE INSCRIPTION ON “BUDDHA’S BOWL 

AT QANDAHAR. 


( '^ENEEAL Cuuniugliam in giving an outline of tEe history of the “ A.lms-hoM'l of 
T Buddha ” relates lio-\v the sacred relic rras finally taken to Qandahar “'where it 
now stands in an obscure little Muhammadan shriue.” ^ The present writer does not 
propose to discuss the genuineness and value of the materials on which Cunningham 
bases his account of the history of the “Alms-bowl;” it was the fact that it “is 
carved with six lines of Arabic inscriptions " which attracted his attention, the more 
so as Cunningham adds, “ I remember reading the name of Subuktigiu and I think 
also that of jSIahmud.” Tlie copy of the inscrijotion which Sh- Prcderick Pollock had 
sent io Cunningham was forwarded by the latter to Elochmannfor decipherment, but 
imforl.unatcly it was lost and has never been heard of since. Cunningham, IioAvever, 
gives a reproduction of the bowl from a photograph, on which also the six linos of 
the inscription can be seen. This reproduction is quite sufficient to convey an idea 
of the form of script used, but, leaving aside the fact that only a part of every line is 
visible on the plate, the number of words that cau be read from it are confined 
almost entirely to a few that stand right in the middle of the lines. Under these 
circiimstauces it is veiy fortnnato that, uo^Y materials have become available in the 
.shape of two separate sets of rubbings taken at ditferent times, which enable ns to 
establish the general contents and purport of the inscription with perfect certainty 
although it is (rue (hey do not provide us wi(h the complete text 

The relic, which Ur. Bellew (as quoted by Cunningham) describes as a “huge 
bowl, carved oni of a solid block of dark green serpentine, ” measures 3 feet 7 inches 

!!1-. f ! r T ‘^'I'c^^fcrcnce of 11 feet 7 inches, its total height 

-2 • Jion s am s on flat ground in the small uiu-oofed enclosiu'e of the 

.hrinc of Snltmi W a jy„ p,sl near the grave of tliat saint. The slirine is situated 
10 1,0 old oily (a, of Qomlolnr at the toot of the Kail™ 


A. S. VoL XVI, j,. 10; pinto III. 
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The bowl bears inscriptiom outside, inside and on the upper circular surface, 
but only those visible from the outside, which run round the upper straight part 
of the' howl, have been rciuoduced on Cunningham's plate and, as already stated, that 
only partly. 

The rubbings had to be taken under trying circumstances and in u great 
hurry, as it u’as uudesiralile to arouse tlie curiosity of the devotees of the shrine. If 
therefore, they did not come out satisfactorily, this is in no way the fault of those to 
whose zeal and caution our thanks are due for procuring them. "Whilst not 
giving Wp the hope that an opportunity may oher itself, which would allow 
of rubbings ])eing taken at gveatev leisure, the present Arater A^entures to think that 
the results arriA’ecl at from an examination of the ruhlhngs now at his disposal may 
olaim some interest. 

Of the text inscribed on the ovrtside a large number of Avoids and also groups of 
words have come out clearly on both the rubbings or at least on one of them. But 
as there are many more Avorcls iu betAveon that are q^uite illegible and in a^caa^ of 
the intricate character of the script which renders the grouping together of letters 
doubtful as long as the full text is not available, it is impossible to give a transcript 
■or translation of this part of the inscription and I can only offer the folloAving 


observations. 

In tlie first line tlio name of Sbawaja Ayyub Ansari can he clearly read 
v’yJ He is possibly tlie saint ttKosc tomb “situated in lha 

district of Qandaliar in the province of Sistiin, ( ') ) 

is referred to in the same line, hor the maintenance of this tomh t e cut on er 
mentioned” ( ,/d,- uA5|, ), who occurs frequently hut whose identi/ cannot he 
established ndth certainty, made his endowment ( '—»■=) )• hio J ® 

of some land was set aside for the maintenance of the tomb auc it e o a ne 

words “ and it was bought in a legally valid way from the children of e t eceascc 
( el),, jl »V refer to this; the purchase ivas effected 

^ ^ A v-5 ^ ^ ^ -I A Tt> + bp ‘second line tlieiu is some 

for “ a sum of 18,211... ( /. )■ I 

mention' of one Amir Jalal- ud-din hiioz (■) iiJj jj- 
afterwards we read the words “His Majesty the late King ^ 

next hear of “ shops ” ( ) m the ham of Q ^ ^ 

situated on the eastern side of the said has^ar ( jy ;/ ' y ^ 

twenty-seven on the western side of the ) are moitioned. 

Besides “twenty-four” Tthe i../ - ^«^tail; 

In the third line various conditions attachi „ ^ b,- ) occur 

ihe words “ another condition of the be nJacIe out. The waqf was not 

various times, biit none of these condition TnmP Masiid as well as a 

co„a„e.i to t„. 01 tu, 

Madrasa attached to it and m connection wit stipends ( ) to 

•arc mentioned as well as the Hafiz a - - 


(') On SistMi-(ind its hDuli'iarios soo Guy Iii SirnJge, 
facing, p. 335, and .article AfgUnistan in the Bnoyclopedia of 


laiuU of lie OMfplnte, p. 317. and map 



arch.^:ological repokt, louo-io. 


he drawn hy tlic students oC the Madrasa hare heen fixed, consisting of a 
certain amount of wheat ( ) and .barley ( ) worfcli so many dinars 

and similarly the stipends of the Professor ( ) the Hafiz and the Imam. 

It seems that the latter drew wheat worth 720 dinars, whilst the amount drawn, 
by the cook ( ) was 240, and that of the “ servant ’’ ( ) 300 dinars. 

Later on we read of four onamicls of salt, tAVO maunds of onions, two mmmds of 
peas, tAVO mcnnids of turnip ( ^ J-oj but AA'ho 

Avas to receive this Ave do not knoAV', 

The names of Sahuktigin or of Mahmud I have not heen able to discover,, 
although in a reading so incomplete as the one given aboA^e this in itself does not mean 
much. If Are could he certain that Amli* Jalal-ud-din Eii*oz nns identical Avitli 
tlie “ late Sultan ” mentioned shortly after his name, we might he able to fix at least 
a tcrviimis -post quern for the dating of our inscription. But as long as the 
intervening aa ords cannot he read, the matter must remain doubtful. One Avould, of 
course, feel inclined to identify the name with that of Jalal-ud-dm Piroz of the 
Khaljl djmasty of Delhi (GS9 — 695 H.), but it must not he forgotten that Afghanistan 
Avas at that time ruled hy the Kert d^uiasty, the centre of Avhose rule Avas Sistan. 
So we liaA'C nothing to help us in dating our document; the' form of the script- 
cannot he considered a safe guide : it may point to the eighth, ninth or eA'eii 
tenth century of the Hijra. But there can he no doubt as to the class to Avhich 
our inscription belongs. It is one of the many inscriptions already knoA^m that 
record the establishment of a tcaqf, countiy seems to he richer in monn-^ 

ments of this kind than Sjnria, altliough instances are not infrequently met Avith in 
other IMiihammadan countries also. Qtiite a number of inscriptions of this class 
huA'c been published recently by Dr. Soberiiheim in his Yolurnc on ^AlcJcar, 
HLsji al Al:rady ^ Avhilst Dr. A'an Berchem has lately made knoAvn one- 

from Damascus dated 529-H.“ In India Ave find a very curious inscription relating* 
to a 'loaqf in Ycravel, Avritten in Sanskrit.^ In the case of this latter, as well as in 
that of the QaiAdahar inscription, Ave may safely assume that the doemneut recording 
the waqf Avas Avi-itten out in Arabic first^ and that an extract Avas then inscribed on 
sfone in Sanskrit and Persian respectively, in order to keep the endoAvmeut beforn, 
the public' eye. I ascribe it to this that in our Qandahar inscription we find such a 
number of Arabic words not commonly used in Persian ; these Avords Avere copied 
from the Arabic original. Arc there any traces of the original clociunent left at the 
shrine at Qandahar ? 

The lines inscnhecl insulc the howl are of quite a rlifferciit nature. Tliev rear! 
as folloAvs : — . * . . 




Vr’l 


e/i* 


^ Corpnt TntrrtpHonPtn .iraltcnrum, Pnrt II, fasc. 1. ~~ • 

’ J7cn7^jp»«n d' p. nD. 

• HuU7«ch To/. AT, p.2-12 f. 
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*^His Majesty the King, the abode of IGiizr (^s^ho discovered the water of life) 
filled this fountain uith sherbet : The chronogram of this the scribe, the slave, ex- 
pressed elegantly thus : ‘ The i)lace of the sherbet of ivater.’ Written ]}y Jalal-ud- 
dill.” 

Jalahiid-diu was, therefore, the composer of this tdrllch which — if correctly read — 
gives as date 919-H. The meaning is that the King, whose name is not mentioned, 
filled in that year the bowl with sweet sherbet probably for the benefit of those who 
had come to visit the shrine on the occasion of the "itrs of the saint or some similar 
festival. In 919 Qandahar was still in possession of Shah Beg Ar i:hun, from 
whom Babar conquered it finally in 928. He, therefore, would he the king referred 
to, unless — which is not very probable — tlie term Shahriyar be used here as the 
title of a saint (just as Shah, etc., are often employed in that sense). 

Hoes the date 919 refer to the inscription inside only or also to the loaqf inscrip- 
tion ? The scriiit seems to me to be identical in both cases, and I think it at least 
highly probalile that both were written by the same hand. But if I am inght in 
assuming this, it does not necessarily follow that the waqf was made only in 919 ; it 
may have been in existence for some time before an extract from the document was 
inscribed on the bowl, A complete rulibing would probably enable us to answer this 
question as well as most others relating to this inscription that must at present 
remain unanswered. 


J. Honovrrz. 



THREE SCULPTURES IN THE LUCKNOW 

MUSEUM. 



Buddliislic aiul tlic other tiyo 33rahmauical. I am indebted to the Director- G-eiieral 
of Archfeology for the x^^iotographs irhich illustrate tills article. 

Tlic ilrst sculpture discovered in 1877 in the Jaisinghjiura Ifuhallah 
(quarter) of the citj of Mathura {vidgo Muttra) hj the late Mr, P. S. Gxwvsej then 
iVIagistratc at that place, and rescued by him from some irashermen udio used it as 
a %vnshing-stone. It ap^iears at first sight to be an image of Buddha seated in the 
jiosturc of turning the udieel of the Law {dharma'Chakra^muclra). The style is that 
of the early Gupta period. The upjier robe covers both shoulders and its folds are . 
lejiresenfcd by conventional lines without the pronounced relief, which is so 
chaiacterislic of the Gandhara School. The figure is headless and the arms arc 
brohen, .^o that the posture of the liands can only be made out by the traces 
remaining Oil the breast. The figure is seated cross-legged and a portion of the 
gauneut lalls in front over tlie xicdestal. The most interesting feature of the 
.sculphirc is the inscription on the pedestal, wliich consists of two lines. The 
lettering has partly disajipcared, but fortunately the first portion of both lines 
Is still sunicientl;\ well ji^^served to be read with certainty, Mr. Growse states 
that only a few words lierc and there can be made out.' 

Jn the winter of 1907 I liad the ox^portunity of examining the original, and 
sueceecled in i-cnding the whole of the iu«crix>tiorL with the exception of one or two 
letters in the jii-st line, wliich remain doubtful. 

f '• Maf^tura, a Dishtcl Memoir, 2n(l Kditjon, p. 12C and pJntc 

He TC»tN it I’i^fessor II. Jaulors of I3crlin has di5cnsse<l this inscription in his Ejn^rajiliical 'Xoteif. 

1 . Set X tJttn/i'lhPnf/u liudtlha ... t'cTjety^l ^/(i. 

... ^la (?) vz ... JhuhJhtttvntia, 
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The image is carved out of buff- coloured 3Iatbui*a saoid-stoHo and measures 1' 8'' 
ia width hj V 9" ia height. It is very important for the history of Biidclhism 
ia India and is, in fact, the only one of its kind discovered up to date. It appears 
from the inscription on the pedestal that it represents Diparikara Buddha, one 
of the mythical Buddhas.^ The only represeniations of this Bnddlia, hitherto 
known, are found on the bas-reliefs from Gandhara illustratmg the Bipahkara- 
jataka/ This jdhJca needs no repetition, but it is interesting to note that the 
representation of Bipaukara Buddha in the bas-reliefs does not differ in any detail 
from that of Gautama Buddha in any sculpture of the same school. Tlie Indian 
Museum possesses ten replicas representing the Dipaiikara-jataka, but in all of these 
the %ai‘e of Bipaukara is exactly similar to that of Gautama. I propose to read 
the inscription as follows 

(1) Dejjadhrfrmd-yam Saw^^’^atra ]&//«(?) Imhm'i'bi^iiyd Jdn(}dh(i]^sya 

cUiitn ] DJiam^'tydyd 

(2) Dlvanhaval^sya Buddlmsaya hliaratu sarm-satvaiiam 

Biiddliciimya. 

“Tkis image of Dipankara Buddha [is] the votive offering of Dhavasriya, the 
dauglifcr of Buddha, and the wife of Samghatraldia {Samglmb'dtu ?). Let it bo for 
[ the attavniueut of ] Buddhahood hy all sentient beings. 

The syllable follou'ing the word Sariigha in the first line is certainly fr«, but I 
am not sure of the letter after this. It may be ld>a, but in that case the line should 
have been horizontal and not slanting to (he proper left. The correction 
Smhghatratu is provisional. In the second line the first word is clearly legible jcu 
in the litho-raph published by Mr. Grouse. The word BUankara is evidently a 


Prakrit, form of Blpanhara. . n i i a ti' 4 - * t- 

The second sculpture (height 4' 4") came tom Bhita lu the AUahabad Distr ct. 

Unfortunately the absence of registers in the Ludenou Museum makes 
to be definite about the find spot of any archaeological specimen m it, and I had to 
rely on the labels provided by Lr. Buhrer twelve years ago which now are tc^ 
often attached to wrong sculptures. Borteuately Dr. Btihrer had made a note about 
this sculpture in the Minutes of the Committee of Management. To lum it appeared 
to he Ae capital of a eoinmn. Evidently he did not pay much attention to the 

inscrintion bLause, had he done so, ho would have come to a different conclusion, 
inscription, becau e. inscription that the sculpture represents 

i tbreoist forms of the discovered up to date. The top oi it is shaped 
one of the earliest 

as the host of a jna ^ ‘ {aUaya-midrd]. Below this bust, whore 

posture known as that of ^ V J J each comer. 

TOcethlntv oi tlwsylhWesfoUoOTni; the ivord 

. I. no. ntcly th.ttl.o,.-ora5inU,cf,ntr,rt 

the alloys statement must be rece.vetl iMorintton is eatved. bat it is .also possible that they designate fon.e 

oE the second line indicalo the imago on ^ r eH 
locality or sanctuary at irliieh jj 

: Foochcr, X'flrt yreco-Soiirfrf?n!t'« Y!; nvonoscs to read the second lino’.— 

» Pandit D. K. Sahni. from a study of the ongiua , P m i 
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AUCHii':OtiOGlCAL EEPORa', 1909-10. 


it appears that tiiese are busts of fouiales. They are more or less defaced, but still 
retain sufficient detail to admit of identification. Tlie npper part of the head of the 
male is broken, only the portion below the nose being extant. The male figure ivears 
a cloth which is thrown oTor the left shoulder, the folds being shown by a double 
line running over the breast. The vase held in the left hand resembles, to some 
extent, the ointment vessel found in the figures of Bodhisattyas of the Gandliara 
School. The left ear of the male figure bears two circular pendants, w^hich may be 
earrings. In front, immediately helo^v the heads of the females, the phallus is 
marked by deeply drawm lines. To the proper left of this, is the inscription to which 
I have already referred. The lo^rcr part of the stone has been shaped as a tenon to 
be fitted in a mortice. 

The inscription is in a good state of preservation, aud with the exception of the 
last three letters, can be deciphered very eayiy. On the ground of palmograpliical 
evidence it may be safely a'^signed to the firsiTientury B.C. The letters pa, /m-, and 
la have become rectangular. The dental sa retains only one hook instead of tw^o, 
the other having been transformed to an upper vertical limb. The base line 
of 7W‘ has become curved and in ya the middle vertical line has become e(]^ual in 
lengtli to the other twm. This by itself is sufficient indication of the date of the 
inscription and consequently of that of the sculpture. 


TexL 

(1) Khajalmti-pzdanam l\i}h:]r;d palilhapito. 

(2) FaBcthhpitiena Nagtishnnci piyatn\jh~\ d\f\mitd. 


Notea^ 

(1) Thera is a vertical line hatwuen kha and 
to be Jiccidcntal. 

(2) Lhc % ill the word lijigo in the same line 
the proper left vertical line. 


ja in the first line, which appears 
is indicated by a slight curve in 




The third sculphire is not inscribed Tf 

friexe or probably a door lintel Thi^ * ^ pi'oper right half of a 

Lakshm! device wffiich occupied the trefoLd ^ well-known Gaja^ 

of tlic FCCIIC consists of tho rir.l.t ai-m i 1 i jfe centre. Tlie extant portion 

...» ,r„„„ rj, „r ”1„4 

■I'Ws may |«»ail,ly Kul.Cm, (Ic „£ ° j,, 

tarns rnttu a va. rpStiZ 

»•?. «,5 not ana tl.-tf, '•'■‘n inVr-Ire of uncortoin moan- 

ar.it. al.a «,rr-,n..,or a Th, verv naml T ” " commonly usoi in i„,orin. 

... nan.oZ.nya-^„..,, „„ suoi. ditinction “ aTl 

' " ’ V Mr. Ma„,.a« ..t (.f. p.. p, 
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Among these ive 
the extreme 


three SCULF^ke, um-.o;7 mrsehm. 

riglit, one male and tJe ILLJT, f m 
111 tlie centre, le., in the space !ipt contest from a kind of porch, 

a divine being are stanclino- fume ! ® Triestlers and the lookers-on, a man and 

excess of the natumJ nnmbpi' T # ^ ^ number of his arms> which are two in 

toe lo,ee «s ZttZfZZ IZT I”* T “* 

Enshna, indicate that he is Vislmu or 

Lis Shf ^ T1 "ing on hi.s right bolds a bou- in his left band and an arnniv in 
« right. These two figures and the group of westleif* indicate that the has- 
rehef represenfe the fight between Bbima and Jarasandha, the king of Magadha. In 
the ^aMff-parvan of the Maf:dmrafa it is dearly stated that Krishna, Irinna and 
J3hrma were present in the battle-field. In the beginning of the Jcrdseiid/iu- 
mdJia^jiarmn it is stated that Krislma urged the necessity of the presence of Ehima 
^na Arjima^ 

l£ayi> nltir halchik BJmne rahshitd chdvaydr jayali 
Midget dhcwi sddhayhJiydma ishii/th tray a ivdgnayali 
Mahdhhdrafa, Sahha^parmn 20, 3.^ 

After some discussion Kvishua gained his point and started for Girirraja with 
EMtua and Arjuna ; — 

&m7i uktas tatah sarve blirdtard vipiUmijasuk 
Vdi'shneyah J^dxida'Geymh oka pratastJmr Mdgadham pmti 

raid. 20, 2L 

To witness the battle, thousands of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vai^as and' Sddras 
nssombled on the battlefield : — 

Taydr yuddham tato drashtnih sametdii 2^'^i^'^^^dsinaJi 
Brdhmand mnijas chaiva kshatriydi cha sojiasraktii 

Ihtd^ 24, 23. 

The presence of Krishna is indicated by the following lines, where he speaks to 
Ehima : — 


Tam Tdjdnaih tathd Maniaiu drtshiva' rdjiinJa^mrdamxh 

Ut)dcha hMmah(0^mdriam Blfwimh sa7hbddhayanniva 

Ibid. 24, 25. 

King Jarasandha was unfairly attacked by Bbima and killed in this wrestling 
^iontest. 

Tlie sculpture measures S'-S" by W* It may be assigned to the early Gupta 
period on the ground of its style. It came from Garliwa, a mound near Bhita in 
the Allahabad District. 


B. D* Baxerji, 


^ ^ye quote the Ticvr Sonth-lDdiaii ecLition published at Kuialnikonaai 100i,i*]0 by Kfisbiiacbarya a-nd 
Vyas.Tcharyu. 



THE HOYSALAS IN THE CHOLA COUNTRY.' 

« 

^ 


t K indigenous family of Mngs tliat ruled orer the modern Mysore State, or rather 
J^k. over the whole Karaafa Idngdom of old," between the 11th and the 14tli 
centuries of the Christian era, were the Hoysalas. In the volumes of the Bpigra^lim 
Carnatica ^Ir, Mice has given us an exhaustive account of them so far as could he 
made out from the Mysore records. It is therefore unnecessary to tread once again 
over the ground so thoroughly explored hy that scholar regarding the origin and 
progress of the Hoysalaa in the earlier period of their history. It may, however, he 
noted that the great conqueror of the family was Yishnuvardhana Avho established the 
reputation of the Hoysalas as a powerful ruling race and that his grandson was Vira- 
Ballala II, who by his great prowess and conquests actually acquired the titles of an 
independent sovereign and ]nade tlie dynasty known to subsequent ages by the 
name Enllala. Vira-Narasiriiha II (A.D. 1220^ to 123d) the next Hoysala Idng 
appears to have extended his dominion farther south, even into the interior of the 
Cliola country'. An attempt has been made in the sequel to put together the inform- 
ation about Isarasiriilia II and the Boysala kings who succeeded him so far as 
could he collected from their records copied in the Ma mil districts of the OhOla country 
hy the ^Cadras Epigrapliical department since 1SS6. Conforinatory evidence from 
Kannada records of the Mysore State will also he quoted, as occasion requires it. 

The dnvelopmont of events in the Chula kingdom which favoured the advance 
of the Uoysnlas at the beginning of the 13th century A.E., may briefly be examined 


* An rttiicle hr tnr <>ntUlod *Mlio Uovftriln^s hi nntl htyond Mysore** apporirod in Tohmie II, ITo. 4. (July, 1911) 
of tijt' Qinirii rly Jontn.-il iif tho Mythic Soolcty, Bnugalorc. Thcpresf^nl contribution is mainly based on ifc j but deal'* 
only ivith tfu* Ifoy«».h«! and tlulr cnrf'cr in tlio South. Sojno J-bgbt additions and nltcrations liavo also bcon mnilc. 

- Dtiancr (h.' reteo'* of Vi*hntivardiiana I and HallCila II tho Hoy^ila Mngdom extended even beyond wlmt 
KarnTitn pr‘^v r xToald intdudo. In Xuni'^iiiibaV time bovrever, and subsequently, it appears again to bavc been limited 
til {} •' Svuitb C.**nam. S^lcm. Coinibitoro, Dellnrr and tbo Anantnpnr districts of tlic Jladras Prc.sidenc^’, poiiions of 
I/<*l;ritit!i nr.'l nb.'inv.’ir dhtrlct* of tbp Uonibay Presidency .and the Mysore State, excluding of course the amnll 
?cM in tli.- Cboh connfrr. The name ICanif,ta is applied in early insciiptiong to the Western Clmbikyns 
of liVlUni, .nn l Mr, Uir,. rond-lfr* the Kobibhra inenttoried :r. the Velvikudi grant of X'edttnjachuyan (Madras 
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first. Kulottunga-Cliola III (A.D. Ills to at least 1218) tos practically tlie last 
o^eat powerful king of tke Oholas wko, it is stated, “ despatched matchless 
elephauts. performed heroic deeds, prostrated to the ground the kings of the ISTorth, 
entered Kafichi when (his) anger abated and leyied tribute from the whole (aort/ierw) 
region.” ' He was succeeded by RajarajadeTa III (A.D. 1216 to at least A.D. 1218) 

during whose unsuccessful reign the Pandyas became aggressiye in the South; and 

in the Horth, the Kakatiyas and feudatory chiefs like Koppemnjinga and others, 
actually assumed independence by subyerting the Ohola siw.ereignty in at least a por- 
tionot' their extensive territory. Internal administration too does not aj)j)eai’ to have 
been quite satisfactory and dissensions in the royal family - had also, perhaps, a hand 
in the eventual decline of the Cliulas, This being so, it does not hecoinc a matter 
for surprise to hear from records of the Hoysala Yira-jSharasirnha II that the cause 
for his interference in the ChOla affairs was ostensibly to quell the rebellious Kadava 
the feudatory chief Koj)pernnjinga), to re-instate theChola ou his throne and to 
drive the Pandyas out of the Chola country. It is an established fact tliat by tliis 
time the Hoysalas in their own land had become quite secure and had advanced so far 
in power as even to take up the cause of other kings who required their help. Ylva- 
Ballala II, who ivas crowned to rule the Hoysala kingdom in A.H. 1173, had assumed 
the imperial titles of Ilahdrdjddliiraja for the first time in Hoysaja history, in A.I). 
1192, and had successively defeated in battle the Western Ohalukyas, the Cholas, the 
Pandyas and other contempovaneons kings who stood in his way. He bore particularly 
the distinguishing epithets ' emperor of the South ’ and ' the destroyer of Chola forces/ 
One of the near relations of Ballala even claims to have been the ruler of “ Hakshina 
nmM-mandala (the Southern country). Perhaps it was Ballala II tliat made anything 
like an attempt, for the first time, to encroach upon the Chola territory. In some of 
his records we are told that ' on the East he had shaken KaSchi, on the West he had 
made the ocean roar while the great Ciiera rose up and fled and the whole of Pandya 
kings took refuge in forests entering even those with fear. In spite of this iDoast we 
may not be far wrong if we supj)Osc that Hulottuhga III, Avhose contemporary Ballala 
II was/ was morethL a match for him and that the designs of Ballala II would 
have, if at all, but touched the fringe of the Chola dominions. It must be stated that 
apart from Hie desire for conquest and power which was not quite an uncommon 
weakness among the Indian kings of old, the Hoysalas who considered themselves the 
political successors by riglit to tbe Karnata kingdom of the Western Gaugas of 
Talakad, were sadly disappointed in their hopes, by foe Chola nsurpation of Mysore 
wMcb lasted from the time of Eajaraja I to that of Kulottuhga I and perliaps even 
down to that of KnlOttunga III. Conseqr.ently, fhe Hoysalas, it may be presumed, 
were only waiting for an opportunity not only to replace the rule of the Cholas in 
Mysore by foeir own hut if possible also to inrade tlie Ohola country under one 
pretext or another. This opportunity offered itself and Vira-h arasimha II ivas not 
slow to utilise it to his best ad vantage. 

> S. Z X. Vol. UI, p. to bo "(bo enninf boro ,vbo 

^ Rgjenam-ChbUin, ‘ ! Cbolo thro.30) ofter rioldrs him ■wear tlie doable crown for 
killed KsjarSja {«.o. appoiently his picdecessor on the Oho|o > 

tha'^ellolade™ ‘ivos iniling the eoxtb’ in the IStliyoae of Knlottiihga- 

Choh III. 
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Ill the 2iid year of his reign A.D. 1222) ivc are told, that Vira-hTarasirhha 
ivas marching against the Hah gain the South, mz. Srirahgaui in the Tidchinopoly dis- 
trict, and in A.D. 122di he is stated to hare held the titles ^'the uprooter of the Magara 
kingdom ” and “the establish er of the Chola kingdom both of which he shown, 
in the sequel to be based on established historical facts. The latter of tlie two hirtidas^ 
clearly indicates Narasirriha’s inarch to the South in order, it may he, to establish the 
Chola king. The reference, however, to the conque.^t of 3Iagara in the early years of lii& 
reign suggests very probably tlie continuance of a definite conquest which 

was begun already in the last days of his father Ballala II. It cannot, therefore, he 
that Narasimha’s march was confined entirely to establishing the Ohoja. He must 
have been intent upon securing for himself a status and a petty dominion in the 
Chola kingdom as a compensation, perhaps, for the help ivhich he successfully 
rendered to the Chola against the aggressive Pandyn, prior to the incidents mentioned 
in the Tiniveudipuram record. 

An inscription at Badanalu in the 3Iysore district, dated in A.D. 1228*29, 
sjieaks of NArasimha’s son Some^vara then jierhaps only a l^ttvardja occupying 
Kannanur in the Chola country and hearing the imperial titles MahardjddJiirdja, 
etc. An earlier record at Tirugokarnam near Pndnkkottai, dated in the 10th year 
of Triblmvanachakravartin Hajarajadeva (III), in A.D. 1225*26) registers a gift 
of land by Somaladevi, the wife of Soine^varadeva, who was the son of the Po^ala 
(Hoysala) king Vira-Harasimhadeva of Dorasamudra. l^arasimha, therefore, appears 
to have been a friend ‘ of the Chola king almost from tlie very commencement of his 
reign and to have effectually helped him against Pandya incursions in tlie earlier 
years of his career. 3Ieaii\^diile troubles, perhaps, u'erc rife in the north of the 
Chola kingdom and rel)ellious chiefs had risen up to oppose the Chola power. The 
Tiruvendipuram inscription, dated in A.D. 1231-32, is a record of liighly historical 
interest in this connection and has been jmblished by Professor Hnltzsch in the pages 
of the H^pigrapliia Tndica, Vol. VH. ^ 

It states that Vira-Wnrasirfaha despatched t’n^o of his military officers Appana 
and Samudra-Goppaya with the object of compelling the PallaTa chief KoimeruS- 
3inga to release the Chola (RajarajadeTa) whom he had imprisoned at Sendamanga- 
larn^ (South Arcot district) and to invade the dominions of the enemy. Leaving his 
capita Dorasamudra, Narasliiiha II is stated to have marched fii-st against the Mahara 
kmgd^ and lilted at Pachchur whence he issued the above said orders to his mili- 
ary o cevs. hese latter passed tlirough the enemy’s country'' from Pachchur and 
reac amangalain, released the Chola emperor and reinstated him. The 

rou c o y Isarasirhha’s officers is given in detail in the Tiruvendipuram 

record. Prom this, Professor Hultzseh has concluded that they must have 
eroded the present South Arcot district from south to north 'through the 
Gajalhatti pass and that tlie Mahara (Makara or Magara) kingdom lias accordingly 
to he located in the Coimbatore or Salem district. Referring to the conquest 
of iMahara, a Kanarese record from the Channagiri taluka of tlie Shimoga 


, ^ II \yas named Cholaninlifedevi. If this was, as her name indicates, a Choja princess 

^ I f Hoysalns and Cliojas liad become united bv intennarriago either in the time of Iviilottuuga-Chdla IIT 
nr a hUle before caplains the interest tliat ^"umsirbha evinced in the Chola. 
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district says tlxat Narasiiii ha marcliecl 100 gcimtda {Le,, roughly 1,000 miles) from 
liis caxxital Dorasainudra and captured the elephants ot Magara after conquering 
the ■ haughty kings of tiie east^ Another record from the Chaniiarayapatna 
talulca refers to jSTarasirnha’s march on Magara and to his encamping at 
Chudayadiya-koppa nhich Mr. Eice correctly identifies n ith the modern !Mudiyanur 
in the ^lulbagai taluka of the Kolar district. There is, therefore, little doubt that 
the kingdom of Magara nhich Narasirhha conquered after leaving his capital by 
100 gdvkdas, was reached only on marching eastward from T)6rasaimulra and not 
southward as Px'ofessor Hultzsoh has taken it by identifying Pachchut with a 
village of that name in tlie Trichinopoly district and hence supposing ISTarasimha 
to have entered the Coimliatore district by the Ga jalhatti pass.^ The campaign 
against the Kadava Kopperunjinga mentioned in the Tiruvendipuram record does 
not appear to have ended with the freedom restored to the Chola king Eajaraja III 
and the defeat inhicted on the rebellious Kadava. Karasimha appears to have 
carried his victorious march further south and directed it, now, against the Pandya 


who rvas apparently still troublesome. 

It is Uated that Karasimha was encamped at PLavitadanakuppa in A.D. 1233, 
about the same time as the Tiruvendipuram record, M^ith the object of leading a 
successful campaign on the Pandya king.' On the island of Srirangam in that yeai 
he must have stopped with his Ma Jidpradhdni BtmjahcdahJilona Ke^ava-Dandanayaka. 
On this occasion a certain Devaladeriyar provided for four rice offeriaigs 
every day in the temple of Bang anatha with sandal, civet, gliee, musk, camphor 
and such other articles as were required for the liodily decoration of the god. The 
Koilolngii, a Tamil work which pretends to give a history of the improvements made 
to the temple at Srirangam from almost prehistoric times, speaks of a certain 1 ira- 
Karasih-araia, king of ^tlie Karnata country who built a mandapa in that temifie. 
Perhaps'" the reference is to the Hoysala king Yira-Narasimha II, and the occasion 
for his building the was very likely his halt at Srirangam on tho march 

no-ainst the Pandya. Eulogistic records of Narasimha speak even of a third 

o™p“ir.g;‘n/a.c 

Victory at Setu (^.... Eame^varam). In this thhcl campaign as m the others. 
XT- to have been associated vdth his sou Some^vara ; for, in 

aTi 337 (ie^^three years after his actual coronation) the latter is stated to have 
<Tranted eleven’villagcs'tothe two able generals Bogayya and Malla^a who in their 
turn, conferred them on Brahmanas in the presence of Sri-Bamanatha at Seta. B 
isuJt impossible that Bogayya and Mallayya were the genexn Is that actaally 
took part in the eonctuest of the Bancjya and m planfang a pi lar 
Seta The Pandya king who at this time was powerful m tho Chola country 
was Maravarman Sundara-Pandya I (A.D. 1216 to at ^t 1235). In his records 
which are almost confined to the Madura and Tumevelly Districts and to he Pudufc- 
kottai State, Sundara-Pandya I boasts of having hiumt Tan]ore and Draiynr and 
presented the Chola country” (perhaps, among chiefs who were suhorclmate to liim). 
Tim hostile attitude maintained by Yira-]S~ara siihha II. against tlio Pandya does not 

• rlT is not, l.owov».rr ocW t'faT the goior^lT^arasimt:' .pay .tangca tloir diKction .fter 

100 from Donsomodm easV.ra«l, ii. order (o subduo tbo goucrula of Koppcruoj.nffr do.tov !..» 

cottuti^T* 
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appear to have been continued long, either by himself or by Iris son Somegyaa-a ; for 
Maiavarman Sundaia-Pandya II, Avbo succeeded Harayarman Sundara-Pandya I m 
4 D 1239 refers to Some^vara, in inscriptions, as his mamadlgal ‘ fafcher-in-laiv or 
‘uncle ^ ^ aiid makes grants for Ms merit. Political changes in the south must have 
seriously altered the relations between the Ho^’^salas and the Pandyas subsequent to 
the death of Viva- jNTarasimha, which may have happened about A.D. 12B4<-3o, 

Yirasumesvara or Soviclevarasa was at Kannanur in the south as early as A.D- 
12:1S {i.c., about G years prior to his actual coronation) bearing the imperial titles 
2L(tlidvajddhimjay etc. It is not ascertained when he was elected crown-prince 
by his father Narasimha II. But it may he inferred from the Eadanalu record 
which supplies the above information, that Some^yara must have been installed 
Yuv;cf,rdja by his father while be was yet young and placed almost simultaneously 
in independent charge of the Hoysala possessions in the Chola country. It AVas 
perhaxAS thus that SOme^vara came to he associated with lus father in the campaigns 
against the Magara, the Kadava and the Paiidya and Avon in the earlier years of his 
reign the epithets ‘ who rolled doAvu the Icing of Magar, ’ ^ crushed the forces of the 
Kadava/ ‘ uprooted Paiidya and re-established the Chola sovereign Records 

attributable to the rcgtilar reign of Some^vara count only from §alca 1155 (=A.P. 
1233-31) and extend up to his 29th year AA'liich roughly correspAonds to A.I). 1262-63, 
111 the second or third year after his accession, Sonie^vara is stated to have camped at 
Mangalada-Koppa on a victorious campaign against the Kadava king. Evidently 
the latter seems to have re-asserted his hostile attitude towards the Chola, subsequent to 
the defeat inhicted on him in A.E. 1231-32 by Vira-I^aTasimha^s generals Appana 
and Samudra-Goxipaya. In a record from Tivuinaiyam (in the Pudukkottai State), 
of about A.D, 1216, Appanna-Dandanayaka is stated to have conquered Kaiia-nadu, 
a suli-diA^'ision of yivudaTajabhayankara-Yalanada. The inscription being dated in 


the. 7th year of the reign of ^Muravarinan Sundara-Pandya II, and remembering that 
Somc^vara Avns the uncle of Sundara-Pandya II we have peril aps to infer* that 
Ap^Aanna-Bandanayaka’s conquest of that district was noAv on behalf of the Pandya 
king as against the Chola or some other unnamed enemy. In A.E. 1210-41 another 
chief named Singanna-Eaudanayaka, iierhaps also a Hoysala general, is stated to have 
iiwadcd the Tamil country. PAddcntly, the Chola king Eiajaraja III in the latter 
part of his reign became an enemy of Some^vara and it Avas perhaps in consequence 
of this that Ba^endra-Chola III Avho succeeded llajaraja declares himself ‘the hostile 
rod of death to ^w^^wr^-SOme^vara.’ In oue of his records Some^vara is also credited 
Avith liaA'ing ‘uprooted BajCnidra-Gbola ^ and Avith having reinstated him after the 
latter hogged for protection. SumesA^aju as stated in his later records was ‘the 
oloA'alor of the Pand^^a race ’ wliereas, his father jSTarasirhha aaus knoAA'ii as ‘the 


displacer of the Pandyas,’ Consequently, Soine^vara as recorded already must 
huAC changed his altitude towards the Cholas and become more closely allied also 
as an undo to :Maravarina n Sundara-Pandya II. 

J^Smesvara^arso refers to him as 

!>'> jaoro important position in tho 

inwmasrmsc .-itU tH mV Ks™ lu: VoamX™, otXSltn. '' 
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Vikramapura, the southern capital of Some4vara, has been itlenlified with the 
mocW Kannanur near Trichinopoly. The Bangalore Museum plates of Somesvara 
dated in Saka 1175 (=A.D. 1253) state that, in order to please himself, the town 
\ ikramapura had been founded by him in the ChOla country which he had acquired 
by conquest. The Badanalu record, quoted aboro, informs us that in A.D. 1228, 
already during the lifetime of his father, Someivara was ruling from Kannauur. A 
Tamil inscription at Eayasettixuir also states that he was at Kannauur in A.D. 1250. 
The date when SomeSvara actually moYcd his capital to the south, is approximatelv 
determined by an examination of his records from the Mysore State. These state 
that in Saka 1159 (=A.D. 1237) SOmesvara was ruling in the Chula country. 
Subsequently too, we find him there in ^aka 1161, 1165, 1160, 1108— perhaps almost 
tin the end of his reign. Karasirirha III, the son of SOmegrara by Bijjalarani, 
is known to have been installed on the throne of DTarasamudra in A.D. 1255, while 
he rvas yet young. The cause or causes which led to SOmesvara thus prcmaturcly 
installing his young son on the Hoysala throne at Dvarasamndra and himself 


ruling at Kannauur in the Chola country, .are not forthcoming. Perhaps 
it may he that the growing power of the Yadava king Singhana on the one hand, 
and on the other the political changes in the south in which Somesrara apparently 
interested himself largely contributed to this distribution of attention which cannot 


hut hare directly effecled the disintegration of the Hoysala power. The Chola history 
too at this period was one of bewildering confusion. Though weak, the Chula emperor 
still managed to hold a nominal rule orer his hereditary possessions. The Pandras 
flourished side by side ivith them— now dispossessing the Cholas partly of their 
dominions and now retiring. The northern portions of the Chola country appear 
to have been permanently snatched away by the turlmlent Kopperuujihgadova and 
his colleagues. The Kakatiya king Ganapati of Warafigal made a dash, just at this 
period, into the ,8outh ; took Kiinchi and was encamped on the island of Srirahgam. 
Amidst such circumstances territorial disfrihntion and demarcation was almost im- 
possible. M'c find, consequently, Somesrara holding liis small estate in the South by 
entering- into political intermarriages with the rising Pandyas and coming into 
constant conflicts on that account with rival claimants and adventurous intruders. 
His records in the Tamil country, outside Mysore, are found at Srirangum, Jamhn- 
kesvaram, Tiruva^i, Katnagiri and Tirumalavadi in the Trichinopoly district, at 
Mannaro-udi in the Tanjore district and at Tihgalur and Adhamankottai in the Salem 
district. ” wc do not know if SOmesvara’s possessioii-s extended further south beyond 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore. Some lithic records of the Tiuuevelly district, at any rate, 
dated in the reign of Maravarman Sundara-Pandya J1 refer to grants made and temples 
built in the name of the king’s mamacligal Vira-SOmesvara, at his own roqnc.st. It 
appears very likely that Someivara, though not in the capacity of a conqueror, may 
have penetrated into the Tinnevell y district in order to help the Pandya . This is pro- 
bably hinted in the record from Kuggihalli (Mysore district) which is dated in A.D. 
1246-47 and refers to Somelvara’s forces being at that time on the banks of Ibe 
Tamraparni river.* Inscriptions of Someivara between his 6th (f.e., A.D. 12J.1) and 

J A cl£t of laraps to the tcrople of TiruooIreUyorJfiyndeva nt TinHC^clly hy an officer of Yira-Semesvam Is registered 
in Appeudis 0 (No. IS) of tto Jlodras Epigr-iptic;.! Hoport forlOli. 
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21st A.D. 1256) years are conspicuously absent intlie Taujore and Tricliinopoly 
districts. Into tills period Avliicli coincides -nitli tlio rule of Marayarinan Siindara- 
Paiidya II falls the conquest of Kana-naduby Appanna-Dandanay aka^ tlie iiiYasion of 
tlie Tamil country by Singanna-Dandanayaba and tbe gifts made intbcTinneyclly dis- 
trict by lilarayarman Sundara-Pa^dyu II on bebalf of liis mdmadigal, Thougli no defi- 
nite conclusions can be dran n from this paucity of inscriptions in tlie Tanjore and 
Ttichinoyoly districts, regarding the kingdom of SomeSvara in the Ohola country 
bet^yeen the years A.D. 1211 and 1250, still, the fact appears to he that Some^vara 
must have now been actively suptiorting the Pandya king in his victorious cam- 
paigns in the further south. Marararman Sundara-Papdya II was succeeded 
by Jatavarman Suiidara- Pandya I who apparently revived hostilities with the 
Kavnata king Some^vara and continued doing so till about A.D. 1265 (the 29th 
year of Some^vara), in which year he appears to have killed the latter and occupied 
bis capital Kannanur. The grounds for such hostility despite the close relationship 
that Ills predecessor bla ravarmaii Sundara bore to Somesyaxa, are not quite apjjarent. 
Jatavarman Sundara was a staunch ^^aishnavaj and his record at Srlrafigana^ 
corroborates the great love wixich he bore for that faith. SOme^vara in this latter 


iu.sciiptioii IS referred to as the moon of the Karoata (country} who had 

rodu(^d this lotus pond of Sriranga into a pitiable state/ apparently suggesting that 
as a Saiva, Somesvara must have totally neglected the Vaishnava temple at Srirahgam 
axid supported the Siva temple of Jambuke^varam, on the same island. It is stated 
that he had established in the 2nd year of his reign (^.^., in or about A.D. 1236-3'7) 
sercral minor shrines of giva within tbe Jamhuke^raram temple, called Yallali^vara, 
Padumail^vara, Virauara^ingi^vara and Sumall^vara, uhich were evidently so named 
after Ins grandfather Pallala 11, grandmother Padmaladevi, father Yira-hTarasimha 
and aunt Soraladevi who, it is stated elsewhere, was to him ^ like a mother.^ Somala- 
niahadevi who in the 25th year of Some^vara’s reign in A.D. d 258-59) 
provKied for the r.jairs worship,^ these shrines must have been this same 
amit Sovalade^n for whose merit one of the shrines was built and his queen 
SomaludeM vjo nccordiiig to the Bangalore Museum plates, appears to liave died 

Z ^ of seven storeys of 

t temple may have also been constmeted in Some^vara’s reign. 

At Knnnanur was estabhshecl a Siva temple called Po^ali^vara (the modern 

apparent cause, therefore, for 
mx been It ! Sundara-Pandya I and SOme^vara may 

inX 2irvca?o^ T ^ ^ - -*-sting to note 

t\ 1 V-T ^ SomeSvaras mga [i.e., about A.D. 1256) there was at 

'(ink" Z17) " ih s w JT-n 7“' Kaiambharidek 

L7banaval ; 417 7 "" ^^Saladeri wife of Jaialladeva of the 

in oU U. Tamil ialoriptioM sfj, < •' T"’™' ” 

Karonia ohavaoLs.'' Ti“ 'Sf '“‘A"!)'’ “ j'I»'«pa»lu.gai,da, in Md 

tiic very commcnccmopt of tlieii- caieet. ^ Hoysalas from 


commencement of their career. 

‘ii>. /nr/., Yol. Ill, 


rp- 7 to 17. 
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SoiHHSYara'sgon by tlie Glialukya queen Deyalamabadeyi -was Ylra-Hanianatlia. 
JBetween Hm and NarasitiilLa III (the sou by Bijjalarani) the Hoysala Idngdom 
appears to have lieen divided during- the lifetime of Soine^vara. From the distribu- 
tion of insC2’iptioi!s it is inferred that the Karn-ata country included within the 
Mysore State must liave gone to the share of Narasimha while the estate outside 
thatwas enjoyed hy Bamauatha. Itarasimha III was only a hoy of 15 years when he 
succeeded to the Hoysala, throne at Dvarasamudra in A.l). 1255. His inseription.s 
are solely confined to the Mysore State and do not, consequently, conje rmder review 
in this article. One point, however, of some interest is the defeat which he is said to 
have inflicted on the Senna kings Mahadeva-Bape and his nojdiew Bamachaiidradera. 
The famous general of the latter, ®K., Salnva Tikkama is stated to have attacked 
Dorasamudra in A.D. 1276 and to have been ‘ driven hack in confusion beyond 
Dummi’ by Narasimha III. A fragmentary Kanarese inscription now preserved in 
the iPIational Museum at Copenhagen (Denmark) refer.s to the invasion by a certain 
Saluveya of a place, whose name is not preserved on tlie stone. There is no doubt that 
the missing name is Dora.sainudra and that the events registered in the Copenhagen 
refer to the attack on Durasamridra by the Senna general S.-duvn Tikkama. 
Tira-Eamanatha’s accession to the Tamil districts coincided with that of his 
brother Navasimha HI in the Kanarese country and took place about A.D. 1255. 
It was also in this same year that Somesvara assuming the imperial title Sarmhhanvia 
is stated to have performed the rich royal gifts ttdapmmslta, ratnadlienu, etc., at 
Kannanur. As Bamanatha’s initial date corresponds with the 21.st year of 
Somesvara and as the latest date for the latter is Iris 29th, it has to he presumed 
that Bamanatha was co-regent with his father during the first eight years of his 
reign. Eamanntha’s inscriptions are found in the Tanjore and Trichiuopoly 
•districts, in parts of Salem and Bellary and rarely also in the Bangalore, Kolar, and 
Tumkur districts of the Mysore State. In some of them Bamanatha assumes all the 
titles of his father Sometvara without any omission. It was already suggested that 
Jatavarman Sundara-Tandya I must have killed Some4vara and occupied Kannanur 
in or about the year A.D. 1^4-65. Inscriptions of the 12th, 15th and lyth yeans of 
Bamanatha which correspond to A.D. 1267, 1270, and 1271 are found in the temples 
of llanganatha at Sriratigam and Poysale^vara at Kannanur. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to infer that Bamanatha must have regained his pos.se.ssious in the 
Ohola country from the successors of Jatavarman Sunclara-Pandya I, if not from 
Sundara-Papdya himself. Bamauatha’s queen was Kamalfidevi the daughter of 
Ariya-Pi]!ai who, as his name denotes, was evidently of southern extraction. The 
uterine sister of Bamanatha as disclosed by one of his inscriptions at Srii-angam, was 
nailed Ponnambala-mahadevi perhaps after Ponnambalam, a surname of the famous 
■Siva temple at Chidamharam. Eamanatha’s records in the Tamil country arc 
not many nor are they of much value. Still a few items of historical inters.st such 
as the general checking of revenue accounts (corresponding perhaps to the modern 
Jamahandi) in the 4th year of the king’s reign, the communal repair made to the 
Vdvigan's well— the in-e.sent Ndliimidaikkeni at Tiruvcllarai, whose walls, itis stated, 
had sunk in on the four sides probably on account of heavy rains in the Stli year 
•of the king and the exemption of tax on salt-dealers at Tinunalavadi, in the 
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latli year, are n'ortliy of note. Tlie temple of E/aiiganatlia at SrirangaiHj -whicli 
•was vastly IraproTed by Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya T, appears to have been 
substantially benefited also in tlie 15tli year of Eamanatlia’s reign b 3 '- tbe gift of 
a gold crown set with jewels, two flywhisks witli bandies of gold and a halanji 
(betel-pot). It is iuteresting to note that tbe donor of tliese ivas a certain Mudaliyar 
Kariyainari who boro tbe titles Sakalakalasarvahluni’ina and Sahalavidydcliakravurtin 
and bad biniself received tbe presents now transferred to tbe temple from 
Perumal Vira-Panclyadeva‘ on account probablj" of bis bigb proficicncj’ 
in learning. In tbe Salem district tbe feudatories of Vira-Pamanatba were 
tbe ]Miidali,vars of Taramangalam generally known as Getti Mndaliyars. TTig 
capital above tbe gbauts, on tbe Mysore liorder, was evidently Kuudani. I owe 
to Mr. P. J. Picbards, I.C.S., tbe suggestion that Kundani mentioned in tbe 
TutnkCir inscriptions as tbe capital of Pamanatba is to be identified witb Kundani 
near Hosur (of tbe Salem district) and not witb Kundana of fbe Pevanbalji 
taluka of tbe Bangalore district, as Mr. Rice would Lave it. Tbe Hesar-Kundani 
kingdom, too, referred to in some Hoysala records of the Bangalore and Kolar 
di.stricts must liave been so named after Kundani near Hosur.- Tbis place still 
shows ruins of fortifications and structural monuments wbicb indicate its - past 
greatness and importance as tbe capital of a powerful Hoysala king. Existence 
of stray records of R 2 'imanatha in tbe Hassan district shows that Ramanatba 
must have occasionally attempted to deprive Karasimba III of bis dominions, 
and tbeic are a good number of inscriplions to corroborate Rgmauatba’s aggressive 
attitude. In tbe last days of bis reign, i.e., about aI.D. 1290, Ramanatba appears to 
have led a campaign against Dvfirasamudra itself.” 


Ramanathii’s records in tbe South do not go beyond bis 23rd year wbicb 
roughly corresponds to A.D. 1277, but in Mysore bis inscriptions extend up to bis 
30th year Vijaya and oven also to bis list. The absence of records beyond the 
23rd year in (be Tamil districts shows that by tbis time Ramanatba may have been 
dispossessed of his soutbern dominions by tbe rising Pandya king Maravarman 
Kulasekbara I (A.D. 1268 to at least 1308) and may have, eonsecpiently; chosen to 

rrr opportunity offered itself, 

into the kingdom of IS^arasiniha III. 


Vira-Ramanaiba was succeeded by bis son Vira-Vi^vanatba in A.D. 1293-94 • 

corresponded to 

baka 1218 Duvmukba. Vigvanatha’s records arc confined to portions of tbe 
Salcui district and to the Rangalore and Kolar districts of tbe^ ATysoro State 
lus latest record being dated in Ms Mh year Ttt r \ 

,„1 lo U,„ ttrono uZniT in 1 D joi’ ■ “ 

^ - - y in 1^92, IS represented to liaye 

ki. Icon idotifid with 1252-53 and v^ho 

l-pisraplucjl U..port for 1912, inn, 37). ' ' ’ " Cojlon, Ivoi.gu and the Chdja country ’ (Madras 

-Kuiidaiu is at rresmt hnomi a.s I’ev.ar-Kandliti; ,,,1 - c , 

Pu.-as.an,„,l„„.i,'nn,i3„;. Tirtham, another in.porUnt vina^rjrrT-'\°^'’.‘° «.cro it 5a called 

Perna,« Itesar-Kundiini of the Kauarcse recLls imder'roWn^ “P'S*"!*''- 

phonetic eona.rtioa of Puf.rvDr-Kundani. for Devar-Kundani ^ only a 

’A rfeaya/ pres.jncd in the Xational .Iru-soiim at Oorvaoi 

HI and llaiaanatha were inictosled. It is ‘not dated hurm"’^”'^ V5ra- 

(lated hut may possibly refer to an attack on Dvarasaraudra. 
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remitted all taxes on temple encloivnients and also made fresh grants in Saha 1221* 
(A.D. 1802) liiroiigbout the districts that were ojice held bf Hamaiiatha and, 
perhaps also, hj his son Ti^ranatha. baye to infer that subsequent to 

Vii§vaiiatlia, about A.D. 1302, the Hoysala kingdom again became reunited under 
Ballala III and enjoyed apparently a peaceful rule, in spite of the Muhammadan 
invasions, almost until it was absorbed in the rising power of the Vija^^anagara 
-dynasty . In extent too, the Hoysala kingdom does not appear to hare suffei'ed 
seriously in the time of Ballala. Except for the loss of the southernmost possessions 
in the Taujore and Trichinopoly districts, it was entire. Kongii and the Konkaa 
were still included in it as also the whole of the Karnata. Ballala was, as stated 


•already, crowned in A.D. 1292 when Bamanatla was still alive and eiudently, 
therefore, the fight for dominion which began in the last days of Narasiriiha 
III may have continned also into the reign of Ballala MI, 

In A.D. 1310 came the first invasion of Malik Kaf rr in which the Mnssalman 
'^•eneral is stated to have sacked and devastated the capital town of Dvarasamudra 
and to have carried away its hoarded treasures. The town was rebuilt but its 


charms were apparently lost. An interesting record from the Sliimoga district 
{Sb. GS) states that prince Yira-Ballala-Eaja^ who Avas taken as a liostage to 
Dili (Dehli) was returned in A.D. 1313, Pramadim Ballala, according to tradi- 
tion, is stated to have changed his capital to Tonclanur (Tonnm' near Seringa- 
natam) He was actually ruling from Avunasamudra in A.D. 1321. In 1823, 
Hnnamakl-pattanam (J. Tiruvannamalai in the South Arcot district) was the 
^enuanani capital- Inscriptions also mention another caphal tmvn, ^Wjaya- 
Wkshapuva (Virupakshapattana) near Hosatosa Hosabetta or Hosayidnr 
-Rukkanna-Vocleyar (le.. Bnkka I), one of tlic two fonuders of the first Vyayanagara 
dynasiy, was ruling frou. Hosapattana in the early years of his reign.- The exact 
^ 1 ^ Ballala leaving' the ancestral capital of Dvarasamudra are not apparent, 

ir clpTete destruction of the town in 1327 and perhaps also in a way, the rise 
r the feudatory dhefs into prominence, may have brought about^a change 

■of some 0 " Ballala obtained from inscriptions is Saha 1205 

in the capimi. J-ct. j 


•(_ AJ). ■ . )■ j founder of the Vijayanagara dynasty had already 

J T • in the Kofikan. A po%verful family of Hoysala suhordinatc.s in 
established lum founded the fort and town of DanayakankOttai in the 

Kohgn were ''t , Coimbatore district and who, when tlie firm hold of 

.Sat3'amahga become slack, declared tbemselves independent. They were 

imperial ^ government at Terkanambi iu the 

tlie rulers o * Mysore district and were the descendants of Peruimile- 

Gupdlwpete a u^ able generals of A'avasimha III. Tlie son of Pcniinale was 

Danclaiiayaka, onemjn 

— — IV. wtorrel 1° I'l*®'' '>”• 

> V S „„ aciitifics it with Hosaduvg-J in ttio Clutnidroog district. It aproars scry tempting to 

, Mr. Kice Ilosivirtn with Hosaiattcnn end tticl ugeit. with tisc mcdcro Hospet in tl.c Bollcry 

identify Hcscl"’’^' n ‘ ^ pr-osimity tc nravijeya Virap-sUchapcttinn srliiclt ns it slaiids i" a Cttins 

.district losni sttiroundins tlw VirDpBtebn lompk at Hampe. Tliis soffgKtion, no doubt, nnscttlc,. tho 

rwtto or fj. „£ tt,rrn of Vijnvanasav.s for tbo first time during tlio reign of Harilmm I. Tin- oiisicTnxr 

theory of tic fonnaa™^^ ^.^^.^ TirTip3l;sh.o temple lo.avos it beyo-nd doubt that tbc lempio (and l-orboifl 

even nd'sr of a J^t tijat place long before the Vijayanagara capital n'as esiaUished. 

also » ton" coimecie 
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3IfKlhava-I).^nda)aaTal:a who assumecT the titles ' the subduer of ISTilagm/ Iinmadi- 
Piahuttaraya Sitagaraganda, Kongaraniari, etc. 

Ballala III had a son named Ylia-Yii'Cipatsha Ballala ' IV, sometimes also- 
known as Hampayja (Hampa-Yodeya). It is doubtful if this prince, who was 
formally crowned to the Hoysalu throne in A.D. 1342, did ever rule. The Hoysala 
chiefs Harihara 1 and Bnlcka I were already growing in power and we may suppose 
therefore, for all 29nietical 2 ^^i^Toses, that with Ballala III ended the 2 ^ 0 ^ 01 * of tlie 
Hoysalas. T he memory of then' once glorious rule was gratefully remembered even 
in the time of their 2 ?olitical successors of the Yi;jayanagara dynasty' and is still retained 
in a numerically small section of Brahman as called Hoysala or Hoyisana-ELaniatakasr 
3Iany of these Brahmanas are even to-day found in Salem and IS^orth Arcot, having 
settled there in the days when these districts were included in the Hoysala dominion. 
In the 17th Century A. I)., at Yenkunram in the l^orth Arcot district was a petty 
chief called Kanhoji who claimed descent from Yitthala (Yishniivardhana ?), the 
Hoysala Idng of Halehid and erected in that village a rest-house for the merit 
of his mother. This is the last we hear of the name Hoysala. 

In Hysove there exist still in all their glory those wonderful repositories of Indian 
Arclutoeturo, the magnificent tem 2 fies of Halehid, Beliir, Somaiiathimr, Ara^ikcre, 
Tarikere, etc., of which Hr. Eerguson says ‘'the style to which these buildings 
belonged attained its fullest develo 2 mieut and highest degree of action during the 
three centuries AH. 1000 to 1300 in which the Hoysala Ballalas had supreme sAvay 
in the Mysore country.” 

H. XnisHXA Sastiu. 


‘ tl,c territory belot^ging to the Hng. o£ the 

- .M'.othcr ct \U IvnrnBUVi Pr-h ^ ^ ormmevi On his shonlaor.* o i t- 

the nhlc gw1cr.1l Kcn()riinnm.-xyya of hclongoa 
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Pour reports made during the years 
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Press and date of 
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Superintendent, 
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Amaravati. 

Report for the year 1871-72, 
rjolbl and Agra, Volume lY. 
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Archeological Survey, 
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J. D. Beglar aud A, C. L. 
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Superintendent, Govern- 
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W. H. Allen & Co., 
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Ditto. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
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. rrv. serics of vepoHs by A. Cuuningham ( Direct or-GcueTul of tUc Arch col ogicjil Survey of India) which 

, ‘ fhe jfcVrs 1SG3-18S4 inclastvc, are marked (C. S.) in thir list. 

of »he 2^cw Imperial Scries, which began in 1S74 and are still in progress, nre iiiorked (N. I. S ^ 
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Report of the first season's opera- 
linns in the IBelgam and Kaladgi 
districts. (K. I. S.) 

Tlic Antiquitiof; of Orissa^ Yolumc 
I. 

Report for the vear 1S7S-73, I 
Volume V. (C. S.) j 

i 

Report on the antiquities of 
Kathiawiicl and Kachh. (N. I. S.) 

Corpus lupcviptionuxn Indicarum, 
Volume I, Inscriptions of Asolca. 


J. Burgess^ Ai'chmologlcal 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Pcjjjendralala AHtra 


The Kock Temples of Elura or 
Vernl. 

Report on the autitj^uitics in the 
Jliclar and Aurangabad districts. 
(N. I. S.) j 


A. Ciinnlnghanij Director- j 
General, Archicological Sur- 
vey of India. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government, Western India. 

A. Cunningham, Director- 

I Genera!, Archceological Sur- 
vey of India. 

J. Burgess 


AV, H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 187L 

Wyman & Co., Calcutta, 
1875. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta^ 
1875. 

W. II. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W.. 1876. 

Superintendent, ^Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1877. 


J . Burgess, Archeological 

Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government, Western 
India. 


AV. II. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 3S7S. 


Report of _a tour in EastGra Raj- I A. G. L. Carlleyle, Assistant, , Superintendent, Govern- 
putana in 1871-72 ; .and 1S72-73, Archaeological Sirrvoy, meat Printing, Calcutta, 

Volume VI. (C. S.) J87S. 

Report of a tour in Bnndolkhand J. D. Beglar, Assistant, Ditto, 

and AlnUvn, 1871-72; .and in the Archfcological Survey. 

Central Provinces, 1873-71, 

I oinmc A^L (C. S.) 

Report of a tour through the Ditto . , Ditto. 

Bengal Provinces oE Patun, 

Gaya, Alongir and Bhagalpm*;} 

Hic Santal Parganas, ATanhluim, 

Singhbluim, and Birhlmm, Bau- 
kuni, Raiiigani, Barduvan and 
llnghli in 1872-73, A^olume 
VIII. (C, S.) 

Pali Sanskrit and old Canarese .T. p. Flee6, Bombay Civil G. B. Byre and W. 

Service, and J. Burgess, Spottiswootio, London, 
lr<v,dencv and parts of ibe ArcJwological Surveyor 1S78. 

Madras Presidency and Alaisur, Western India, 
arnvngod and explained. 

,;nmStr.p:.orBl.ar]mt;a Bnddiust A. Cnnniagham, Director- W II. Allen & Co 

of Buddhist legend and hi.clorv ' London, S.W., 1S19. 

in (lie third centurv B. C. M . . 
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Report of tours in Central Doab 
and Gorakhpur in 1S74-75 and 
1875-76, Yolume XII. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, 1st Assis- 
tant, Archreologicai Survey. 

1 Superintendent, Goveru- 
j mont Printing, Cnlciitta, 

! 1879. 

Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces in 1873-74 and 
1874-75, Yolume IX. (C. S.) 

A . Cunningham, J) irector- 
General, Archscological 

Survey of India. 

j Ditto. 

Report of tours in Bund elkh and 
and Xlalwa in 1874-75 and 
1876-77, Yolume X. (C. S.) 

Ditto . 

1 Ditto, ] SSO. 

>^Report of tours in the Gangetic 
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XI. (C. S.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Report on the Amardvati tope and 
excavations on its site in 1877. . 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service. 

G. R. Eyre and IV. 
Spottiswoode, London, 
1880, 

The Antiquities of Orissa, 

Yolume II. 

Rajendralala Alitm 

W. jN'eu-man & Co., 
Calcutta, 1880. 

^ The Cave Temples of India . 

.T. PergUEson and J. Bvrcgess . 

j W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, Y^aterloo Place, 
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First Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
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H- H . C d 1 e, CuiUitor of 
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Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1882. 

Report of tours in the South- 1 
Eastern Provinces in 1874-75 
and 1 875-70, Volume XIII. 
(G. S.) 

I J. I>. Beglar, Assistant, 

1 iVxchteolo^cal Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1882. 

Report of a tour iu the Punjab in 
1878-79, Yolume XIV. (G. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, ^chceological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in Bihar and 
Bengal in 1879-80 from Patna 
to Sunargaom Volume XY. 
(G. S.) 

Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Presidency of Madras, 

(N. I. S.) 

Preliminary reports hy__ Curator, 
Ancient Monuments in ^dia. 

Ditto . 

R. Sewell, 3radras Civil 
Service. 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Alonumeuts in India. 

Ditto. 

Government Press, Alad- 
ras, 18S2. 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
ISSl to 1SS3. 

(«) Madras presidency—' 

The Seven Pagodas . 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

■ — 1 ■ ■ ' ■■ ' 


Y il 
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Yelur .... - 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Alonuments in India. 

Government Central 

Brancb Press, Simla, 
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Superintendent, Govern^ 
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Superintendent, Govern- 
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Alonumcntal Preservation. 
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Indian Museum. j 
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Ditto. 
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Jaina caves in Western Indi. . 

(N. I. S.) 
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Ditto. 
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Ditto. 


Ditto. 15S7. 
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General Index to tbe repoits of 
the Arcli®olog\eal Survey of 
India, Yols. I— XXIIL {C/S.) 

Y. A. Smith, Indism Civil 
Service, 

Sup enntend ent. Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1SS7. 

The Buddhist stupas of Amaravati 
and Jaggayyapeta in the Krishna 
District, ' Madras Presidency, 
with translations of the Asoka 
Inscriptions at Jaugada and 
Dhauli. (Iv. LS.) 

J. Burgess, Director-Genernl, 
Archeological Survey of 
India, and G. Bhlder, Pb. 
D., LLL., C.IB., etc. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & 
Co., Edinhurgh aud 
London, iSS7, 

List (s) of photographs of Ancient 
Buildings aiul Anti^^uities. 


Superinten dent, Govern- 
ment printing, Calcutta, 
1S87. 

Corpus fuscriptiouum Indicaram, 
Vol. IIL (Gupta Inscriptions.) 

J. f. Fleet 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cnlcntb, 
ISSB. 

The Sharqi Architecture of ifaun* 
pur. (N. I. S.) 

A. Fiihrer, Atchceologiea.1 j 
Survey, Norih-IY^>stem 1 

provinces and Ondh, and ^ 
jg. W. Smith, Architectural i 
Assistant!. 1 

Ditto, ISSO. 

Jeypore Poi’ifollo of Architefttural 
Details ; Parts I—X- 

: Colonel S. S. Jacob, C. I. B. 

Griggs &: Sou, Loudon, 
1S90-9S. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Yoll). 

(Kh I. S.) 

E. Hulteh, Government 
Bpigraphlst. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1800, 

List of photngi-aphic negatives of 
Ancveut Buildings and Anti- 
equities in the Impeiial Museum, 
Calcutta. ; 

South Indian Inscriptions (Yoh II) ■ 

(K. I. sd ; 

j I. TVood-Mason and J. D. 

[ Begiar. 

E. HultKSch, Government 
Epigtaphi&t. 

1890, 

t Government Profs, 

^Madras, 1891-95. 

The Monumental Antiquities and 
Insoi-iptions m tte Noitb- 
Wesiern Provinces ani Oudli. 

(N. I. S.) 

laical Survey of la^ia 0 o ■ )' 
(N. I. S.) 

Mahaiioabi or tli® yreat Bnddbist 
Temple under tbe Bodbi tree, 
at Buddha Gava. 

A Fubver, Atohmological 
Survey, Kortb-Western 

Provinces and Oudh. 

I. Burgess, late Bivector- 
Generah Arehmological 

Survey ot India. 

A. Cunningham, late Direc- 
for-GeneRil, Archxological 
Sunmy of Mia. 

Government Press, 

Noi-th-B^cstern Piuvin- 
ces and Oudh, ISO). 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
180‘2. 

Bh IL Alien & Co., la, 
B^aterloo Place, London, 
S.W., 1S91 

EpigvapWa Mwa / hT 

logical Survey of India (Vol. II). 

(K. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Artological 

Sun^ey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, CnlcnU.a, 
isai. 
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Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno- 
graphy, and History of Las Bela 
and Mekran. 

T. H. Holdich, Supevinten- 
dent. Survey of India. 

South Indian Buddhist Antiqui- 
ties. (N. 1. S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 

ArchcEologica) Survey, 

jMadras, 

List of .\rchitectural and Art-luco- 
logieal Remains in Coorg. 

(N. I. S.) 

Ditto • 

List of photographic negatives 

belonging to the India Office, 


Bower Manuscripts. (N. I. 8.) 

A. Hocrnlo, Principal, Cal- 
cutta Aladrassah. 

The Moghul Architeotuie of 

Pathpur-Sikri, Parts I — lA^. 

(N. L S.) j 

' E. Smith, Archreological Sur- 
vey, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

On the Muhammadan Aivhitec- 
tui*e in Gujrat. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Direotor- 
G en eral. Arch reol ogic al 

Survey of India. 

CbMukvan Architecture, iccbuling 
examples fx’om the Balia vi 

District, ^ladras Presidency. 

(N. I. S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 

Archeological Survey, 

Madras. 

List of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Central Provinces and 

BevAr. (N I. S.) 

H. Cousens, Superinfendexxt, 
Archmological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch East India Company 

in the Presidency of Madras. 
(N. l.S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 

Archmological Survey, 

1 Madras. 


Press and date of 
publication. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
m en t, Pri n ti n g, Cal- 
cutta, ISUd. 

Government Press,^ 

Madras, 1B94-. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing*, Cal- 
cutta, 1803-97. 

Government 
K orth- Western 
vinces and 
1804-98. 

Evre & Spottisu'oode, 
London, 1806- 


Goveinraenfc Press, 

Madras, 1806. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1897. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1897. 


Press, 

Pro- 

Oudh, 


Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- 
mains in the Rombay Presi- 
dency. (N. I. S.) 


H. Consens, Superintendent, 
Archjcological Survey, 
Bombay. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay^ 1897. 


South Indian Inscritjtions (Volume E. Ilultzsch, Government 
III, Part X). (N. I. S.) Epigraphist. 


A 


list of photographic negatives 
of Indian Antiquities in the 
collection of tlie Indian Museum 
with which is incorporated the 
list of similar negative.^ in the 
possession of tlie India Office. 


Dr. T. Bloch, 1st Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian 
Museum. 


Go vei-n m eiit Press, 

Madras, 1899. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Priutiug_, I Cal- 
cutta, 1900. 
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terdtorie.? («.!.«;) ' Printing, Calcutta, 


The Muhammadan Avcliitecture of Z, Buro’ess lafi^ DiVorif,A ‘ p « 
Abmedabad,PartI. (N.LS.) Geuerat ' ’ Arckn^olo^i | wfu 

Survey of India. ' ' 

i 

^T\C Zif ^•,'^-,^W'l>«^'jik'atelyem-!superIuteudaut, Govern- 

^ Aroha^oiogloa! I meet Printing, Gal- 

^ explorations under the i cutta, li)01. 

Grovemment of the Kovtii- [ 

I Western Provinces and 
Oudh, I 

Tiie Jaina Stupa and some other V. A. Smith, Indian Civil ! Government Press 
Antiquities of Mathura. (N, 1. Service. United Provinces, 100], 

Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra, E. Smith, Arcliaeologicid Ditto, 

Part I. (N". I. S.) Surveyor, North-Western j 

Provinces and Oudh. ! 


The Architectural Antiquities of J- Burgess, late Director- j Eyre & Spottisivoode 
Northern Gujrat. (N. I. S.) General, Archieologrcal London, 1903. ’ 

Survey of India, and H. 

Cousens, Superintendent, i 
Archnsological Survey, j 
Western India. 

The Muhammadan Architecture of J. Burgess, late Director- Ditto, 1905. 

Ahmedabad, Part II, with General of the Archneologi- 
Muslira and Hindu Remains in cal Survey of India, 
the vicinity. (N. I. S.) 

Portfolio of illustrations of Sind H. Cousens,^ Superintendent, Vii . Griggs & Sons, 
Tiles. Archceologlcul Survey of Limited, 190C. 

j India, Western Circle. 

Antiquities of Chamba State, Part J. Ph, Vogel, Superintendent Superintendent, Govern- 
I— -InBcrii^tlons of the pre-Mu~ in charge of Hindu and menfc Printing, India, 

hammadan period. (N. I. S.) Buddhist ^ IMoinimeuts, Calcutta, 1911. 

Northern Circle. 

Akhar’s Tomb, Sikanclara, near E. W. Smith, IH. R. A. S,, Superintendent, Govern- 
Agra. (N, I. S.) Supennteudent,Avclucologi- ment Prese, United Pro- 

eal Survey, Northern Circle. viiices, 1908. 

Pallara Architecture. {N* I- S.) A. Hea, IM. R. A. S,, Supedn. Superintendent, Govern- 

fendent, Archrooiogical ment Press, l^fadras, 
Survey, Southern Circle. 1909. 
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of Author. 
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JCnuia — conckL 



Annual Beport o£ the Director- 
General o£ Archreology in Indm 
for the year 1902-0^3, Parts I 
and II. 

.7. H. AlaiBhall, Director- 
General of Axchceology 
in India. 

Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Printing, 

Calcutta, 1904. 

Ditto for the year 1903-04, 
Parts I and II. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905-06, 

Ditto for tVie Tear 190-1-05, 
Part I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 190C. 

Ditto for the year 1904-05, 
Part 11. 

Ditto . * , j 

1 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year 1905-0(3, 
Part 1. 

Ditto . . . ; 

I 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the yenr 3905-00, 
Part 11. 

Ditto . . 1 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year 1900-07, 
Part I. 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1908. 

Ditto, for the year 1900-07, j 
Part II. 

Ditto 

^Superiutendeut, Gov- 

ernment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1909. 

Ditto for the ^^ear 1907-08/ 
Parts 1 and 11. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto for the year 1908-09, 
Parts I and 11. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto for the year 1909-10, 
Parts I and 11. 

J. Ph. Vogel, Offg. Director- 
General of ArchjBoloo'v in 
India. 

Ditto, 1911 and 
1912. 

.^Iadrab — 



Notes on the Amaravati Stupa 

Government 
^chseological Surveyor for 
;western and Southern 
Inaia. 

Government Press, 

Aladras, 1882. 

Notes and Inscriptions from 

Temples in the Aladura District 
YoL IV, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1885-86. 

Tamil and Sanskrit InscriptioiiE 
with some Jiotes on villao'c 
antiquities collected chieflv ?ii 
the south of the ATadras Presi- 
dency. 

' Ditto 

Ditto* 1886. 
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OFFICIAL AUIHORITV* 


Title of worlr. 


Name and oCdciai designation 
of ant] JO r. 


Fre&s aiul date of 
pubiicatioii. 


I\I!adiias — conid. | I 

: ! 

List of ancient monuments for J ^ 

consevvation in the Madras *A.. f * ^ evnment Ere=s 

Presidency in ISSi. iladras, 18SG-S7. 

•' Westernand Southern India ; 

Ditto, in 1891. . r „ j , , ■ . „ i 

A- Kea, Arohasological Sur- Ditto, 1891 

■reyor, Madras. I . c i. 

I 

of ^iSfsf’ ' ■‘^“P™‘<^“dent, Govern- 

. India, Vo], ni, 1894-95. PS^ P • nient Printing, 

Cafentta, 1895. 

. . Ditto Vol. IV, 1896-97 Ditto . . . , DiUo, 1897. 

Ditto ,, Y, 1898-99 Ditto . . . Ditto, 1399. 

Ditto „ VI, 1900-01 Ditto . . , : Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto „ VII, 1902-03 Ditto . . ., Ditto, 1901, 

Ditto „ VIII, 1905-06 Ditto . i Ditto 1907 


Dr, Sten Know, Government 
Epigraphlsfc for India-, 

X, 1909-10 Dr, Sten Know and V. Ten- I 
kayya, Government Epi- i 
graphist for India, | 


Ditto, 1910. 


List of tombs aiid monuments of Government of l^Iadras , 
Europeans, etc., in the Madras 
District. 

List of tombs and monuments Ditto , ^ 

erected in Madras. 

List of statues, monuments aud Ditto 

busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 

Annual Report of the Archceolo- A. Rea, Superintendent, 
gical Survey, Madras and Coorg, Ai-chieological Sarvey. 
for the year 1809-1.900. 

Ditto, 1900-01 . Ditto 

Ditto, 1901-02 . Ditto 

Ditto, 190M3 . Ditto 

Ditto, 1903-04 . Ditto 

Ditto. 1904-05 . Ditto 


, Government Pross^ 
Madras, 1S9S. 


Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto, 1901. 
Ditto, 1902. 
Ditto, 1993. 
Ditto, 1904. 
Ditto, 1005. 


z 2 
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Madras — contd. 





Annual Progress Kcport 

of 

the 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 

Government Press, 

Arclioaological Survey 

Depart' 

Archaeological Survey. 

Madras, 1906. 

mentj Southern Circlej 
year 1905-06. 

for 

the 



Ditto, for the year 1906-07 



Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto, for the year 1907-08 



Ditto 

1 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto, for the year 1908-09 



j Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto, for the year 1909-10 



D itto 

Ditto, 1910. 

Report on Epigraxihical 


work 

E. Multzsch, Government 

Ditto, 1892. 

accomplished from July 

1891 

Epigraphist. 

to June 1892. 




Ditto July 1892 

1893. 

to 

June 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto do. 1893 

1891. 

to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto do. 1891 

1895. 

to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto do. 1895 

1896. 

to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto do. 1896 

1897. 

to 

do. 

Ditt'> 

1 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto do. 1 897 

1898* 

to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto do. 1898 

1899. 

to 

do. 

V. Venkayya, 1st Assistant to 

Ditto, 1899. 



the Government Epigraphist. 


Ditto do. 1899 

1900. 

to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto do. 1900 

1901. 

to 

do. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist, | 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto. do. 1901 

1902. 

to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto. do. 1902 

1903. 

to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto do. 1909 

1904. 

to 

do. 

^enkayya, Officiating 
Government Epigmphist. 

Ditto, 190‘t. 

Ditto do. 1904 

1906. 

to 

do. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1905. 
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Annual Report of the Assistant 
Archseolo gical Superintendent 

for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
for the year 1905-06. 

Assistant 

Axchseologieal Superintend- 
ent for Epigraphy. 

Government Press 

Madras, 1900. 

_ Ditto for the year 1906-07 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year 1907-08 . j 

! Ditto , , 1 

I Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year 1908-09 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto for the year 1909-10 

Bombay — 

H. Krishna Sastri, Avargal, 
Assistant ArchtEoIogical 

Superintendent for Epigra- 
phy, Southern Circle. 

Ditto, 1910. 

The Antiquities of the Knlaba 
Agency. {Ser. S30, Sel. "^ee., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 7.) 


1854. 

The Antiquities of Kolhapoor illus- 
trated. (Ser. 850, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 8.) 

1 

1854. 


Extracts in connection witli Make- 
in^an Architecture at 
poor, in the Satai’a Districts, etc. 
(1854). (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 40.) 


1857. 


! 

I 




Observations on inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, 
in the Koocial Division ol the 
Sawunt Wavec State, 1S48 j 
with traDBlations and facsimiles, 
1853, (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No, 10.) 

Rock-cut Temples of j 

Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 


Major Gr. LcG, Jacob . 


.T. FergU5Son,R.U.S.,M.R.A.S, 


Dr. Forbes Watson and 
Mr. Fergnsson, General 
. Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. i 


1S55. 


Cundall & Dow ness, 
London, 18G4. 


1S69. 


Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of 
Western India. 


Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty^s 68th Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 


Carey Brothers, 
College Street, 
Geneva, IS 71. 


Old 

3 , 


Memorandum on the 
Caves at J unnar. 


Buddhist 


James Burgess, Arcbcoolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to (Tovernment, and J. F. 
Fleet, Bo. C. S. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1874. 
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IMemorandum on tbe ant.iquitieB 
at Babboi, Abmedabad, Than; 
Juiiagadh, dirnar, and Dhank. 

James Bnrg*ess, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1S75. 

Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and iu Ka,clih, etc. 

Oitto 

Ditto. 

Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other Arclneological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 

Bevar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 

1 

Ditto 

' 

Ditto. 

Translations of inscriptions from 
Beigaum and Ivafjidgi District.'^ 
in the Report of the first seuson's 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar amt 
Kachli, 

J . p Fleet, Bo. C.S., and Haril 
■Seaman Limay.i, B.A. 

^ Ditto, 1876.- 

Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. 

Second edition. 

Prepared by Major R. GUI and 
revised by James Burgess, 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

Ditto, 1876.- 

Notes on the antiquities of the 
Palukas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankole, and Kopergaum form- 
ing the charge of the ^iid Assist- 
ant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 

with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, 
Thana, and Kaladgi Zillahs. 

W. F, Sinclair, Bo. C.S., .and 
J. Burgess, Arduieologioal 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto,.lS77.. 

^,A’^cHt€ctural and Archicoloo-ica] 
remains in Khan desk in ISTt! 

Collector of 

1 ivbanuesh. 

Ditto. 

Reports (fi'oni the Collectors; 
regarding the Archaeological re- 
mains in the Karachi, Haidera- 
bad, and Shikarpur Collectomtes 
in Sindh, >Yith plans of tombs. 


Ditto, 1876,. 

Report on the Architectural and 
Arclneological remains in the 
Province of Kachh, with 5 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Jjurnes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombar Govern- 
ment, No, CIjII, new series.) 

^Khar^"^ I’l'auiivanJ Kha- 

Ditto. 
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BoitEAY — conUL 

l^otes on the Buddha Kock-Temp- 
les of Ajanta, their paiatings 
and sculptures^ and on the paint- 
ings of the Bagh Caves, modem 
Buddha Mythology, etc. 


K.itue and ofSeial designation 
•'f author. 


Press and date o£ 
pnbUcation. 


d. Burgess, Archreological | Govornraent Central 
burroyor, Western India. ' Press, Bombay, 1S76. 


Inscriptions from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Western India with 
descriptive notes, etc. 


J. Burgess, Archaeological J 
Surveyor and Bhagwanlai ^ 
Indraji Pandit. 


Ditto, 


Lists of the antiquaTlau remains in 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh 
and Bcrdr, with an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujrat. 


J. Burgess, 
Surveyor and 
Government. 


Archteoiogical 
Reporter to 


Ditto, ISSo, 


Scheme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient buildings 
in and around the City of 
Ahmedabad. 


A. W. Crawley BoOvy, 


C,S. 


Education Society s Press, 
Bombay, 1 68b' 

i 


List of photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, Bom- 
bay. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 


1SS7. 


■Tlie antiquities of the town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat, 


James Burgess, LL/D., C.I.E., j 
Director-General of the [ 
Archieological Survey of 
1 India, and H. CousSns, ! 

; M.R.A.S., Archseological j 

Surveyor, Western India. 


George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 


Xisfc of Pbotogtaphic Negatives 
of ancient buildings and anti- 
quities of the Bombay r resi- 
dency’. 


H. Cousens, 
Archreological 
Western India. 


M.R.A.S., j Government Central 
Surveyor, Press, Bombay, 1888. 


'^List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paictings copied from 
' tiia Ajanta Caves between 
and 1835 at tic Government 
School of Art, Bombay, Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List ot 
Photographio Negatives. 


James Burgess 


. j Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
18S9. 


Bijapur Guide 


H. Cousens, 
Archieological 
Western India. 


M.R.A.S., Orphanage Press, Poona, 
Surveyor, 1SS9. 
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Kotes on the Ijuildings and other 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations o£ the inscrip- 
tions. 

H. CousenSj Archieological 
Surveyor, Western India, 
and E. Rehatsek. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1890. 

An account, of the Caves at Nad- 
eur and Karsambla. 

H . Cousens, Archseological 
Surveyor^ Western India. 

Ditto, 1891. 

JVogress Report of the Arehajo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1889 to April 1890. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1890. 

Ditto for the months of May 1890 
to April 1891. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1891. 

Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 189S. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1892. 

Ditto for the months of May 1892 
to April 1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1891. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to August 1895, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto for the months of September 
1895 to April 1896. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1899. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1899, 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1900. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1901. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto for the year ending 30fch 
June 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1903. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 19U3. 


■ 
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Progress Beporfc of the Archseo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the year ending SOth, June 
1904.. 

H. Cousensj Avchfflologieal 
, Purveyor, WesUrn India. i 

1 i 

i 

Goveriunenfc Central 

PresSj Bombay, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 110th 
June 1905. 

1 Ditto . , . i 

f 

1 

Ditto, 1905. 

progress Report of the Archajo- 
logical Survey of India; AYestern 
Girclcj for the months of July to 
March 1909, inclusive. 

Ditto . . . ' 

1 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March ly07. 

1 Ditto . . . i 

, Ditto, 1007. 

Ditto for the year ending Slst 
March 1908. 

1 Ditto , 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1900. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto for the year ending 81st 
March 1910. 

Ditto . 

1 

Ditto, 1910. 

v~ Paintings iu. the Buddhist Cave- 
Temples of Ajanta, Rhandesh; 
India, ATolutne I (Pictorial sub- 
jects). 

John Griffiths, late Principal 
of the Sir Jamnhcdji 

J ijibhai S cb ool of Art, 
Bombay, Fellow of the 
Daiversity of Bombay, 

Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- ^ 
tic Society. 

W. Gviggs, London, 1896 

v^Ditto ditto, Volume II 

(Decorative details). 

Diito . . • ! 

; ! 

Ditto, 190C. 

Bekgat. — 

Account of a visit to Mount 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and tBe Jain Temples th^'eon 
in 18*27. (Sot*. 250, Sel. Rec., 
Bengal, Ko. 38.) 

Ruins of the Nahmda Monasteries 
at Durgaon, Sab-Division Jlibar, 
District Patna, 

Report on the Avcbjeology of tlio 
District of Midnapore. 

Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 
S5,kya Aluni. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Bengal. 

1 

t 

, A. 

' A, M. Broadley, B.C.S. 

H. D. Harrison, B.C.S, 

Rajendmlala Alitra, DL.D,, • 

; C.LE‘ 

1 

im. 

. Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1872, 

Ditto, 1873. 

Ditto, 1878, 

i 

Ditto, 17S9. 

2 A 



ns 


AUCHiEOLOGIOAL REPOllTS. 


Title of w’ork 


JiCKGAL — eojlfd^ 

A List of the objects of antiquarian 
interest in the Lorrer Provinces 
of Bengal (with hislorical 
descriptions) . 


Naiac and official designation 
of author. 


Press and date of 
puhlicalion. 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1S79, 


Hevised list of ancient monuments Government of Bengal, P. W, | 
in Bengal, 188G. Department, assisted by j 

J . D. Beglar and "W. B. B, ; 


Ditto, 1887. 


Some Historical and Bthnital W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian ! 
aspects of the Bui d wan District. Civil Service. j 

Discovery of the exact site of L A. Waddell, Al.B. 

Asoka^’s classic Capital of Pata- 
liputra, the PahLoflira of the 
Greeks, and description of the 
superficial remains. 


Ditto, 1S91. 


Ditto, 1892. 


A Biief Histoiy of the Bodh Gaya Kyi Ham Amigmh Naravan 

Singh Bahadur, 

Sikkim Gazetteer .... 


Some Historical and Ethnical W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
aspects of the Burdwau District Civil Service, 
with an explanatory Index (He- 
piint). *' ; 

List of Statues, ^lonuments, and ) 

Busts in Calcutta of historical ' 
interest. i 


Ditto, 1893 


Ditto, 1894. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


List of Inscriptions on foinhs or C. R. Wilson, M.A 
monuments possessing historical , Bengal Educational 
or archaiological interest, . | 


of the 
Service. 


List of Ancient Wonuments in 
Bengal — Revised and corrected 
up to 31st August 1895. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
ISOG. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1896. 


List of ancient monuments : — 
Dacca Division 

Rajshahi Division . , 

Orissa Division . 

Chota Nagpur Division 

Bhagalpur Division . 

Chittagong Division 

Burdwau Division 

Patna Division 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


puehshed tjkder oppicial 


authority. 


Title of work. 


Name and ofIi»W designation 
ot author. 


Bengaz- — cofi cl(K 


Presideiifty Division 


Report Avith photograplis of tlie M. 


Piesa ?iu<J (Into of 

pohlication. 


Benpl Sen-etariat Press 

Calcutta^ lt)06. * 


repairs executed to soL ^o£ Ev^' | Waterlow & g 

priJicipal temples at Bhut'Ll labHo Wols"®'"'®' LoLa. w!’ 


■ var and caves In the KhandagM 
and Udaiglrl Hills, Orissa, 
between 1S9S and 1903. 


Annual Report of the Areliroolo- 1 'T Elnoh at t • » I n 

gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for SnmvorBenaaint r Press^ 

the Tear 1900-0}. I Circle. » <^a{cutta, lOOl. 


the year lOOO-Oi. * 

Ditto for the veav ended 

April 190S. 

Ditto for the Tear ended 

April loos. 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1004<. 

Ditto for the year ended April 1905. 

Annual Report of the Arch Ecolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, for 
1905-06. 


Ditto, 1902. 


Ditto, 190S. 


Ditto, 1904;. 


Ditto for 1906-07. 


Ditto for 1907-08. 


Ditto for 1908-09. 
Ditto for 1909-10. 


DNimo Provi>?ces — 

Description of the anticjiiities at F. Maisey 
Kaliuiari I 


A. H. Dough urst, OfHcintinfr j 
Superintendi^nt, Archicolo- ' 
gic.'ii Survey, Eastern Civele.j 

T. Bloch, Superintendent, 1 
Archaological Survev, ! 
Eastern Circle. * i 


A. Longhiirst, O/riciatiug- J 
Superintendent, Archa30(o- 1 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle. ‘ 


Ditto, 1905. 
Ditto, 1900. 


Ditto, 1907. 


Ditto, 3908. 


Ditto, 1909. 
Ditto, 1910. 


' I Baptist Aliesion Pre^s 
i ISIS. ^ ^ 


List of Photographic Negatives of A. Eiihrer, Ph.D., A rchfcolo- ( Superintendent, Govern- 
the monumental antiquities in the gical Surveyor, and E, W''. j ment Printinjr, Calcutta 

North-Western Provinces aud Smith, Architeclur.al Sur- 1SS9, ' 

Oudh. ' veyor, North-Western Pro- j 

vinces and Oiidh. j 


Progress Reports of the Epigra-j 
, phical and Architectural Branches 
of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oitdh from October 1889 till 
30th June 1891. 


Government Press, Xorlh- 
^ ostern Provinces and 
j Ondh, 1S92. 
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AKCHTEOLOGICATj reports. 


of \vo\k. 

Kamo ard official dcPigiuitiOD 
of author. 

PrcB.g and date of 
pubUcatiou. 

United Fbovikces — conUl. 



Annual Progress Bevort of the 
Archfcolog’ioal Surv’ey Oircle_, j 

North-Western Provinces uni 
Oudhj for the year 1801-02. 

A. li'uhrer, Ph.D., Arcbffiolo- 
gical Surveyor. 

Thomason College Press, 
Koorkee, 1802. 

Ditto for the year ending J nue 
1893. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto for the year ending .Tiint- 
1894.. 

Ditto . . . 1 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto for the Tear ending June 
1895. 

Ditto . , , 1 

1 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto foi- the year ending June 
1896. 

Ditto . . . j 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto for the rear ending June 
1897. 

Ditto . . ^ 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1899. 

y. A. Smithj I.C.S.j and 
D. W. Smithj Archajological 
Survey 01 '. 

Goveniiuent Press, North- 
\l’e?fccrn Provinces and 
Oudh, 1899. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1900, 

E. W. Smith, Archeological 
SurvoYor, 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1901. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 1901. 

Annual Progress Beport of the 
ArchEcological Survey Circle^ 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending Slst March 1902. 


Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

E. B. S. Shepherd, Archseo- 
logical Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1903. 

Annnul Progress Report of the 
Arcbieologlcal Surveyor, United 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending Slst JMarch 1904. 

W. H. Nicholls, Archreologi- 
cal Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 31 si 
Maich 1905. 

^ Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Progiess Report of tb< 
Archajological Surveyor, North 
ern Circle^ for the year ending 
31st March 1906. " ' 

- Ditto 

r 

Ditto, 1906. 
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Title of irork. 

Name and ofScial designation 
of author. 

Press and date of 
publication. 

United Phovinces — conetd. 



Annual Progress Report of the 
Archseological Surveyor^ North' 
era Circle, foT the year ending 
31st March 1906-07, 

W. H. KichoUs, Archeological 
Surveyor. 

Government Press, 

United ProvinceB, 1907. 

"Ditto for the year 1007-OS , 

R. P. Tucker, Archceological 
Sun^eyor. 

Ditto, 190B. 

Ditto for the year 190S-00 . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto for the rear 1900-10 . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1010. 

List of Chiistian tombs and monu- 
ments of avchreologirvil and his- 
toricid interest a.nd their inscrip- 
tions in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

A. Piihrer, Archseological 
Suiveyor, North-Western 
Province-'^ and Oudh. 

Government Press, North- 
U^estern Provinces and 
Oudh, IS9C. 

The remains near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District. 

V. A. Smith, I.C.S. . 

Ditto. 

/Portfolio of Indian Architectural 
drawings, Part I. 

B. W. Smith, Archeological 
Surveyor, North- fl^estern 
Provinces and Ouclh. 

Griggs & Sons, Lojidon, 

Report on the antiquities in the 
district of Lalitpur, North-West^ 
ern' Provinces. 

Poorno Chander Mukherji 

> 

Thomason College Press, 
Koorkee, iS99. 

Plates illustiutvng the Report on 
the antiquities in the district of 
Mitpnr, Koith'Western Provin- 
ces. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Punjab— 



Objects of Antiquarian interest in 
the Punjab and its dependezmies 
compiled from statements fur- 
nished by tlje several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness the 
Maharajah of Kashmir,^ and the 
Superintendents, Cis-Sufclej, 

Bahawalpur, and Chamha States. 


Public Works Department 
Press, Lahore, 1875, 

Descriptive List of the Principal 
Buddhist Sculptures in the Lahore 
Museum, 

A. Cunninghauij Director* 
General, Archaiologieal Sur- 
vey. 


Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist i5culptures 
in the Lahore Central Aluseum. 

J. L. Kipling, Curator 

1SS9. 

Report of the Punjab Circle of the 
Archreological Survey, lSSS-89. 

C. J. Rodgers, Archjeological 
Surveyor. 

) 

W. Rail & Co., Lahore, 
1391. 
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AECHiBOIiOGrCAIf RKPORTS. 


Title o£ vrcrk. 


Punjab — conoid. 

List of inscriptions in the Lahore 
Museum. 

Kevised list of objects of Arcbceo- 
logical interest in the Punjab, 

Ueport of the Archseologieal 
Survey^ Punjab Cii'cle, for the 
period from. 1st .Tamiary to 30th 
June 1901. 

Annual Progress Eeport of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending* 31st 
March 1902, 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

Annual Progress Heporfe of the j 
Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1904, 

Ditto for the year ending 31sfc 
March 1005. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the year ending 31gt March 
190G. 


Ditto for the 
March 1007. 

year 

ending 

31st 

Ditto for the 
March 1908. 

year 

ending 

31st 

Ditto for the 
March 1909. 

year 

ending 

31st 

Ditto for the 
March 1910. 

year 

ending 

31st 


N.-W. P. PuOVINCE 

Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins at Jarnalgarhi 
during the months of March*^ and 
April lb 73. (Sux)i)lemenfc to the 
Punjab Grovurnment Gazette of 
12th February, 1874.) 


Name and ofljcLil designation 
of nnthor. 


Dr. M. A,. Stein 


G. J. Rodgers, Archceological 
Surveyor. 

Dr. J. Ph, Vogel, Archteolo- 
gical Surveyor, Punjab. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Dr. J. Ph. l^ogel. Superinten- 
dent, Archreological Survey. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


A. H, Longhurst, Officiating 
Superintendent, Arcbtcolo- 
gical Survey, Northern 
Circle. 

J. Ph. Vogel, Snperinten- 
dentj Arehmological Survey, 
Northern Circle. 


Lieut. A. Crompton, R.B. 


Press nrid date of 
piihlication. 


. 1S99. 


Baptist Mi.s.s*ion Press^ 
Calcutta, 

Lahore Caxton Printing; 
Worhs, 1901. 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, 1903. 
Ditto, 1904. 

Economical Press,- 

Lahore, 1905. 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto, 1907., 
Ditto, 1908.. 
Ditto, 1^09. 

I Ditto, 1910.- 


1874. 


Ditto 



PUBLISHED UNDER OFFICIAL AUTHORITY. 
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Title of work. 


Name and official designation 
of author. 


Press and date of 
publication. 


-IST.-W. F. 'Pnovinoz-^coitclJ. 

Keporfc on Hie exploraHons of the Lient. Skene Grant E.E 
Eucidhiat mms near Kharkai ’ 

during the months of March 
and April 1874. (Supplement 

to the Punjab Government 

Gazette of 11th June 1S74.) 

• Report on the i^xjiloration of the j Sergeant F. H. Wilcher 

Buddhist ruins at Takht^i-Bai ; K.E. * 

• Yusafzai, during the mouths of j I 

January, February, March and t 

April 1S71. (Supplement to J ! 

the Punjab Goverirment Gazette j j 

of 6th August 1S74.) , j 


-Report on the explorations at mound j, Lieut. C, A. Crompton, R. E. f 1S75. 

Shahji-ki-clheri near Peshawar. ) j 

(Supplement to the Punjab ‘ I 

Government Gazette of 18th ' | 

November, 1875.) [ j 

Report on the explorations at ! Lieut. P. Haslett, B.E. . 1876. 

Taikal near Peshawar. (Supple- } 
meut to the t'unjab Government i 
Gazette of 18th November 1875 : 
and of 30th March 1876.) 

Reports of Buddhist explorations Lieut. C. Maxwell, R.E, . Public Works Depart- 
in the Peshawar District by the ment, Punjab, 18S*Z. 

lOih Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Afemorandum on excavations at Cjipt, H. A. Deane, Assistant Punjab Government 
Sikri, Ynsafzai. Commissioner. Press, Lahore, 1889. 

Detailed report of an Archjcolo- Dr. hi. A, Stein, Principal, | Ditto, ISO 8. 

gical tour with the Buner Field Oriental College, Lahore. 

Force. . j 

Report of Archmological Surrey M, A. Stein, Ph.D., inspec- j Government Press, 

work in the North-West Fron- tor General of Education) North-West Frontier 

tier Province and Baluchistan and Arohmological Sur- 1 Province, 1905. 

for the period from January 2nd, vevor, North-West Frontier 
1904, to March :31st, 1905“ Province and Baluchistan. 

Aimual report of the Archaiologi- Dr. D.\I5, Spooner, Superin- Ditto, 1907. 

cal Survey of India, Frontier tendeiit, Archisological Sur- 
Circle, for 190G-O7. vey, Frontier Circle. 

Ditto for 1907-08 . . - Ditto . . Commercial Press, Pesha- 

war, 1903. 

Ditto for 190S-09 . . * • • Govenimcnt Press, 

North-West Frontier 
Province, 1909. 


Ditto for 1909-10 


Ditto 


i 


Ditto, 1910. 
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AKCHiKOIiOGrCAL IlEPORTS. 


Title of woi'lc, 

Natno and ofllcial designation 
of author. 

Prcs.s and date of 
publication. 

BuitMA — 



Cjiefc of objects of autiq^uamu 
interest in British Burma. 

Hr, E. Porch hammer, 

Government Ai'chocologlst, 
Burma. 

Government Press^ 

Burma, 1880. 

Notes ou the early Hi'itory and 
GcogTajihy of British Burma — 



I, The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1883, 

il* The tirst Buddhist "Mission 
to Suvamabhumi. 

Ditto . . I 

Ditto, 1884. 

List of objects Antiquarian and 
ArcUiEological interest in British 
Burma . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Reports on Archieological worh done 
in Burma clnring the years 
1879-89. (Being a Review 

dated 18tli June 1S89.) 

Dr. E, Foivhhammer , 

1889. 

The Po tJ Daung inscription, 
erected by King SiiibYUjdn 
321 J 774 A. 0 . 

Taw Seiu Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1881. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Arakan. 

Dr. B. Porchhammer, 

Government Archceologlst, 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest In Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 189^. 

Inscription of Pagan, Pinja, and 
Ava {deciphered from the ink 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Porch- 
hammer) . 

Sein ICo, Government i 
i 2 *anslator, Burma. i 

i 

1 

Ditto. 

Report on the Antiquities of ' 
Arakau. ' 

Dr. E, Porchhammer, 

Government Arohjeologist, 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

1 

Repoi-t on the Kyaufcku Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

The Kalyani Inscriptions 

Sem Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto, 

^Memorandum of a tour in paris of 
riae Amherst, Shwegyin and 
Pegu Districts. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Note on a tour in Burma in March 
and April 1892. 

Assistant 

Pmw" w®," 'Iwty, 

Department 

LjSS""” 

Ditto. 1893. 


PtJBLISHED ■rorHER OFFICIAL AUTHORITY, 


18^ 


Title of work. 


BUESrA— 

' .Notes oa an ArcRieological tour 
througti Ramaunadesa. 

(The Tala in ^ couufci'y of Burma.) 


A prelimlnury study of the Po U 
I)auug luseviption o£ Sxnhyuyjn, 
1774 A. D, 


A prelim in aiT study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions- 


Kotes on antiquities in B.auiauna- 
desa, 

(The Talaifig eouutvy of Burma.) 

• Some remarks of the Kalyani 
Inscriptions. 


Inscriptions copied 

stones collected by R-ing Bodaw- 
paya and placed neor tuO 
Amkan Pagoda, Mandalay. 

Inscriptions of Hogan^ Plnya and 
Ava. 

Tranplatioa icith notes. 


Inscriptions collected In Upper 
Burma. 


Index, Inscriptionum B. Birmant- 
caruin, VoL J- 


of objects of antiqiwriiin anS 
archfeological Interest m Upp 
Burma. 


List of PagoJas at Pagaa under 
the custody of Government. 

Eoporfc on Archioological ™ 

Burma for the year 1901-0... 

Pitto, for the year 1902-03 . 

Ditto, for the ye,ir 1903-04 . 

Ditto, for the year 19Dl-0n . 


Name anfi oSficjal deslguaiiou 
of author. 

Press and date of 
nublipatiOK. 

Taxv Seiu Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Reprinted fi'Oin the^ 
InHan Antiquary by 
the Educational 
Society’s Steam Press,. 
Bombay, 1S94. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. C. 
Temple, late Pre^^deut, 
R angoon 'Municipality, 

Burma. 

Taw Sein KOf Government 
Trauslatoi*, Burma. 

i 

1 

1 

j 

Ditto, IS04, 

' Reqjriuted from the- 

i Jiidiaii AnfiqnaT^ by 
■ the Educational 
\ Societj’s Steam Press, 
j Bombay 1S9L 

1 

MaungTmi Nyein, Officiating j 
Government^ Translator, 

Burma* j 

j Government Pres5> 

j Burma, 1S97. 

1 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1890, 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Avehceologtst, Burma. 

Ditto, 1900— 1903 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901, 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

Ditto * * • 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 190L 

Ditto ♦ 

Ditto, 1905 
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ARC’HiEOLOQICAX EXPORTS, 


Title <?f jro;’?i. 


Name and atncial designation 
of author. 


Burma — con chi. 

Report of the Supcvintendenfcj ! Taw Seiu JCo^ Superiuten* 
Archgeo logical Survey, Burma, (lent, Are li geological Survey, 
for the jeai' ewdiwg . 31 st ]\larch 
1906, 

Ditto, for the rear ending' i^lst Ditto 

March} 007, ^ I 

1 

Ditto, for the 3'ear ending 01st | Ditto . 

March 190S. * j 

Ditto, for the rear ending IMsfc I Ditto 

Hai'ch 1909. * 

Ditto, for the year endiiig JDsfc Ditto 

March 1610 . 


Prcfcs and date of 
' publication. 


Crovernment Presg. 
Burma, 1906. 


Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto, 190S. 
Ditto, 1909. 
Ditto, 1910. 


M\sore A^D CoOUG™ 
ilf ysore Inscriptioiis 

Epigraphia Carnatica'- 


( D, Rice, pivcctoc of Public i 
' Distvuction, 


VoL I. Coorg lascHpfcions . | L. Rice, Secretary to Ocvevn- 

i menfc. 


Vol. II. InficalptiojQs at Sravana 

Belgola, a chief seat 
the .Tains 
(Mysore). 

Vol. irr. Inscriptions in the My- 
sore District, Part I. 

Vol. IV. Ditto, Part II ; 

Vol. V. Ditto, Inscriptions in 

the Hassan Dietnet 
in t sections. 

Vol, VI. Ditto, Inscriptions in 

the Kadpr District. 

Vol VIJ. Ditto, Inscriptions ini 
the Shimoo’a District, 
Part r. 

Vol. YIII. Ditto, di»to, Part II, 1 

in two sections. ^ 

Vol. iX, Inscriptions m the i 

Bantmloro Dvstvlot. 


L. Hice, Director of Arobaeo- 
logical Researches and 
Secretary to Government, 
JAiysore. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


D* Rice, Director of Ar’chgeo- 
logical Researches. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Mysore Government 
Press,' 1S79. 


Ditto, 1886. 
Ditto, 1889. 


Ditto, 1894 


Ditto, Z89S. 

DaseJ Mission Press, 
Mangalore, 1902. 

Tl^sore Government 
Press, 1901. 

Ditto, 1902, 


Ditto, 1904 ' 
Ditto, 1905. 




PUBLISHED UNDEE OFPICIAL AUTHORITY. 
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Title of u’oi'k. 


Kame and official desigcatiou 
o£ autliov. 


Pro33 and date of 
p iblicatiou. 


Mysore Coorg — concld. 


Epigrapliia Carnatica — • > 

VoL X. InseriptionB in the L. Riv’e, Director of Areliveo- ’ Basel Mission Press^ 
Kolnv District, in two logical Resoarehes, ' 1005. 

sections. 


Vol. XI Inscriptions in the 

Chitaldrug District. 

Vol. XI 1. Inscriptions in the 
TCnmknv District. 

Mysore and Coorg from the Inscrip- 
tionsr 


, I Basel Mission Press, 
I Mangalore, 1903. 

. ! Ditto, 1905. 


. i Archibald Constable & 
I Co., London, 1909, 


AssAir — 


Report on the progress of his> j E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Honorary Assam Secretariat Print- 
torical research in Assam. ^ Director of Ethnography' ing Office, Shlllone:, 

1 in Assam. j 1897. 


List of archaeological remains in 
the Provinces of Assam. 


Ditto, 1902. 




Zwt of Fnbhc Libraries, etc., to which copies of the Director General'^ 
Annual Deport, Part II, are regularly supplied. 


I-'COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA, 

Exited EixoDoai. 

British Uwseixm Llbrnvy, Great Kussell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Loudon University Library, Imperial Institute, London, S,W, 

Cambridge University Library, Cambridge, 

Edinburgh ,, „ Edinburgh. 

Glasgow ,, „ Glasgow. 

Aberdeen „ „ Aberdeen. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, 

Eolklore Society, 11, Old Square^ Liucoln‘’s Inn, London, W,C. 

National Art Library, South Kensington Museum, Loudon, 

Bojal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, DT. 
Advocates^ Library, Edinburgh. 

The Royal ,, 'Windsor Castle, Berks, 

Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. 

Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Royal Irish Academy, 19, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, Kildare Street, Dabliu. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Albermarle Street, London. 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W^, 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of Antiquities, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Imperial Institute, London. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings, 10, Buclangham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

The Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, London. 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, London. 

Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 3, Haiiover Street, W., 
London. 

PilAXOK. 

Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

Institute de Prance, PiU’is. 

Musde Guimet, 7, Plnce d'lena, Paris. 
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I.~COUNTKlBS OtfTSIDE INDIA— 

, ■ Gl^llMANV. • 

BibUothekder Deutecshen Morgenlatidisoben GesellscUaffc, Halle (Saale), Germany. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences^ 3 Berlin. 

Royal Museum for Rtbnology, Berlin. 

Kdiiigliche Geeellsohaft der WissenobaJten zii Gottingen^ Gottingen, 

Austria. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences^ Vienna. 

Hungarian Academy, Buda-Pesth. 

Italy. 

Bibliofceca Nazioxiale, Vittorio Emanuel e Rome. 

11. Riblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, 

The Societa Asiatiea Italiaua Rirenze, 

British School at Rome, 

American School of Classical Studies at Rome, . " . . 

' • Othkr CoiiKTBiEs IN Europe. ' . • ' 

Koninklijke Akademie van, Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Holland. - 

Royal Institute of Netherlands, India, The Hague, Holland. . 

Imperial Academy of Sciences (for the Asiatic Museum), St, Petm-sburg, Russia. 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, Henmarh;. 

National Mueeutu, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Academic Royale d^Arch^ologie de Belgique, Au\ers. 

Dnivemifcy Library, Upsala, Sweden. 

3f Christiania, Novwav. . , - . 

British School at Athens^ .Greece. . 

La. Sociit^ Atcbeologiqvie d’Atbeues, Atliens, Greece, 

Ameuica. - ' . 

Amewcau Oriental Society, 230, Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn, U.S.A. 
Smithsonian Institution, "Washington, I>. C., U.S.A. 

Secretary, National Muscuni, Washington, U.S.A. 

Bieia Museum o£ Natural History, Chicago. 

British Coi.onies. ' . ^ , 

The Sluseum, Canterhur 3 -, New Zealand. , . , 

Literary and Hi.storical Society, Quebec, Canada. 

Jlelbonrne Library, Melbourne. 

University Library, Sydney, New Soulli "Wales. 

Victoria Public Library, Perth, Western Australia. 

Koyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo. 

Straits Branch, Iloyal Asiatic Society, Singapore. ' ' " ■ 

North China Branch of the Uoyal Asiatic Society, Slmngh.ai ' ' ’ 

Jlusenm of Arahiu Art, Cairo, Lgypt. “ ' ' ' 
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I.-COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDU-«o«cW. 

POKEiex Coi.ONIjCS, 

Oireeteur del'Bcole frangaise d'BstrSme- Orient. Hanoi. - 
Bataviaasoli Genootsehap van Kunsten eu Wetenaehappen. Batavia. 

Institut Pran9ais D'Archeologie Orientale du Caire. Caire. Egypt 
mnological Survey for the Philippine Islands. Department of Interior. .Manila. 

II— INDI.\. 

(1) Imyep.ial- 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

'^Press Koom, Calcutta and Simla. 

(2) Provincial, 

SIauras. 

Secretariat Library, Port St. George. 

University „ Madras. 

Public „ 

Presidency College „ 

School of Art, „ 

Crovernmeut Central Museum, Madras. 

•Christian College Library ,, 


Bombay, 

Secretariat Library, Bombay. 

TJuiversity >> » 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, 
School of Art, Bombay, 

The College of Science, Pooua. 

Bengal. 

Secretariat Library, Writers^ Buildings, Calcutta. 

University Library, the Senate House, Calcutta. 

Presidency?- College Library, 1, College Square, Calcutta. 

Sanskrit College Library, 1, College Square, Calcufla. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 57, Park Street, Calcutta, 

United Phovincbs. , 

Secretariat Library, F. W. D,, Allababad. 

University ,, Allahabad, 

Public Library, Allahabad. 

Provincial Aluseum Library, Lucknovr. 

Sanskrit College, Benares. 

Thomason College, Roorkee, 

Arch'.cological ^luseum, Muttra. 
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II.— INDIA— 


PaNTJAB. 

Secretariat Library, Public Works Depa^^ment, Lahore. 
Punjab Public Library, Lahore. 

Museum Library, Lahore, 

University Library, Lahore. 

Goverimieut College Library, Lahore. 

Delhi Museum and Institute, Delhi. 

North-West Prontirii Pkoyixof:. 
Secretariat Libra.iy, Peshawar, 

Museum Library, Peshawar. 

BuRiirA, 

Secretariat Library, Hangoon. 

The .Bernard Free Library, Kan goon. 

The Phayre Museum, Rangoon, 

Gkntral Provikces 

Secretariat Librar}'', Nagpur. 

Museum Library, Nagpur, 

Assam. 

Secretainat Library, Shillong. 

COORG. 

The Chief Commissioner of Coorg’s Libravj, Bangalore. 

Native States. 
Hyderabad. 

The Resident s Library, Hyderabad, 

Genital India, 

Library of the Agent to the Gorernoi-General, Indore. 

The Librarian, Dhar Museum Library, Dhar. 

Rajkmuar College, Indore. 


^ojpntana. 

Library of the Chief Commissioner and Agent io 
College Library, Ajmer. 

Rajputaua ^SIusDum, Ajmer, 


the Governor-GeneiTil, Ajmer. 


Baroda. 

Libmiy of the Resident at Baroda. 
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